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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



READY METHODS OF FORMUIuATINQ MODIFIED 

MILK MIXTURES.* 

BY B. KIKKLAND SftELMERDINE, M.D., PHILADSLPHIA, PA. 

Modified milk mixtures when intelligently prescribed have 
been the salvation of thousands of children's lives. This 
method ie the only known one whereby the relative proportions 
of proteids, fats and carbohydrates can be increased or dimin- 
ished independent of each other. There are two ways of acquir- 
ing creams of certain percentages and a fat free milk : The 
first is by arrangement with a milkman of sufficient intelligence 
and the necessary apparatus to produce a cream of a standard 
percentage. 

It is necessary for him to have a centrifugal machine and a 
milk tester. After the cream has been drawn off by centrifu- 
gation, the residue of the milk is practically fat free — less than 
0.2 per cent. The cream varies in percentage and must be 
standardized. A 20 per cent, cream makes the best working 
basis. After the cream is procured by centrifugation, it should 
be tested by Babcock's method and the percentage of fat esti- 
mated. If, for example, the cream tested 50 per cent, fat, by 
diluting the cream one and one-half times by volume with fat 
j&ree milk, would give a cream of 20 per cent. 

Rule : The fat percentage of the centrifugated cream divided 
by 20 per cent, (standard working cream) gives plus one more 
dilution than is necessary. 

*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, September 14. 1904. 
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Examples : Centrifugal cream — 60 per cent, fat : 60 per cent. 
-j-20 per cent.=3 : 3 — 1=2 dilutions. Twenty quarts of 60 per 
cent, 'cream diluted twice by volume of fat free milk gives 20 
per cent, cream, v . 

Centrifugal cream — 48 per cent, fat: 48 per cent, -^20 per 
cent. =^2.4: 2.4 — 1=1.4 dilutions. Twenty quarts of 48 per 
cent, cream diluted 1.4 times with fat free milk gives a cream 
of 20 per cent.: 20 quarts X 1.4 = 28 quarts. By adding 28 
quarts of fat free milk to 20 quarts of 48 per cent, cream gives 
48 quarts of 20 per cent, cream. 

Centrifugal cream — 54 per cent.: 54 per cent.-^20per cent.= 
2.7 : 2.7—1 = 1.7 dilutions. Thirty quarts X 1.7 = 51 quarts. 
By adding 51 quarts of fat free milk to 30 quarts of 54 per cent, 
cream gives 81 quarts of 20 per cent, cream. 

The requisite amounts of cream and fat free milk are taken 
from the milkman, measured in a graduate by the mother or 
nurse, pasteurized if necessary, and sufficient boiled water, lime 
water and milk sugar added according to the directions of the 
attending physician. 

This ideal way is not practicable in all places ; there might 
not be enough cooperation among the physicians to create a 
sufficient demand to warrant a milk firm producing a fat free 
milk and a standard cream. 

The second way is for the mother to procure a cream of a 
known percentage from ordinary milk. 

A series of milk tests which I have made, extending over a 
period of three months, have demonstrated the following facts : 

(1) After milk stands a certain time, and most of the fat 
has risen to the top, the cream layer decreases in volume, but 
increases in fat percentage, due to the gravitation of the parti- 
cles of milk which have been carried up by the fat droplets. 

(2) The percentage of fat in the cream layer of milk (of the 
same age and kept at the same temperature) of different rich- 
nesses, is relatively the same. The richer the milk, the propor- 
tionately greater is the volume of the cream ; and conversely 
the poorer the milk the smaller by volume is the superimposed 
cream ; but the percentage of fat above the line of demarcation 
between cream and milk is the same in rich and poor milks 
which have stood the same length of time and under the same 
conditions of temperature, etc. 
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(3) Milk which is bottled in the evening (as is the custom 
among the large dealers of Philadelphia) , if allowed to remain 
for six hours on ice after delivery in the morning, will give an 
average percentage for the cream (above the line of demarca- 
tion between the milk and cream) of 13.33 per cent. 

(4) The lower one-quarter of the milk will give a fat per- 
centage of less than 1 per cent., and for all practical purposes 
can be considered fat free. When diluted to make the modified 
milk mixtures, thft attenuation of the fat is so great that it 
influences the fat percentage of the mixture to an infinitesimal 
per cent. 

After the milk has been allowed to stand for between six and 
seven hours, it is siphoned off in the following manner : A 
handle of a knife or some small object is inserted under one 
side of the jar so as to tilt it, bringing the lowest center of 
gravity to one side. A very good siphon is made by taking a 
straight medicine feeding tube and attaching a. small caliber 
rubber tube (twice as long) to one end : in addition an eight 
ounce graduate is necessary. The rubber tube is compressed 
close to the junctioni with the glass tube, so as to prevent any 
ingress of cream or milk until the bottom of the milk jar is 
reached by the free end of the glass tube. The tube is gently 
inserted until th^ free end is at the lowest point of the jar, «, e,, 
\the lower tilted side ; the compression of the rubber is released 
and the milk allowed to enter the tube. The graduate is placed 
at a lower level than the jar, suction is made on the end of the 
rubber tube, the first teaspoonful is allowed to escape ; then 
the lower one-quarter of the milk in the bottle is run into the 
eight ounce graduate. Then the rest of the milk is siphoned 
off until the lower cream level is at the bottom of the jar and 
no more of the lower white milk can be seen ; the fluid is then 
carefully allowed to run until the yellow color of the cream 
shows coming out of the end of the tube, when the flow is 
stopped, the tube elevated and the contents of the tube allowed 
to Tun back into the jar. 

The cream remaining in the jar averages 13.33 per cent. fat. 
The milk in the graduate, which was drawn first, is fat free milk 
(practically). The middle part of the quart is not used. It is 
unnecessary to add that, before and after using, the graduate 
and siphon should be thoroughly scalded, and that the greatest 
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care sfaouldbe taken to haTf all tht utensilB absolutely sterile. 
Ready Methods : Modified milk mixtures have been a thing 
of mystery to the profession at large ; while to a c^ain extent 
they sobeeribe to its usefulness in the hands of the specialist, 
yet from its extreme complexity and the innumerable tables of 
calculation, they have not taken the time to memorize a table 
of percentages and proportionii. Also, when in a patient's 
house, they have not eared to take a table out of their pockets 
and scrutinize it for the purpose of telling the mother how much 
cream, fat free milk and milk sugar are necessary to make a 
mixture suitable for the child. They have as much hesitancy 
as in resorting to a printed book of prescriptions and copying 
a cough mixture. 

In the following calculations any man, who can multiply and 
subtract, can calculate in a minute the amount of cream, fat 
free milk and milk sugar necessary to make any desired percent- 
ages. The following calculations are for 20 ounce mixtures ; 
if a greater or less amount is needed, increase or decrease pro- 
portionately. 

Fat: Using Cream Containing 20 Per Cent, Fat, — Rule : 
Percentage of fat prescribed (used as a whole number) repre- 
sents the number of ounces of 20 per cent, cream to be added 
to a 20 ounce mixture, in order to obtain a prescribed percent- 
age of fat in the mixture. 

Example : If 2 per cent, fat is prescribed, 2 ounces of 20 per 
cent, cream are added to the 20 ounce mixture ; if 8 per cent, fat 
is prescribed, 3 ounces of 20 per cent, cream are taken ; if 1 per 
cent, fat is prescribed, 1 ounce of 20 per cent, cream is taken, 
etc. 

Using Cream Containing 13,33 Per Cent, Fat, — Rule : Per- 
centage of fat prescribed (used as a whole number) represents 
two-thirds of the number of ounces of 13.33 per cent, cream to 
be added to a 20 ounce mixture, in order to obtain a prescribed 
percentage of fat in the mixture. 

Therefore the number representing the percentage of fat pre- 
scribed (used as a whole number), increased by one-half, gives 
the number of ounces of 13.83 per cent, cream to be used in 
the 20 ounce mixture. 

Example : If a 2 per cent, fat is prescribed, 3 ounces of 13.33 
per cent, cream are added to the mixture ; if 3 per cent, fat is 
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presmbed, 4% ovmc^ of 13,33 per cent, cream are taken ; if 1 
per cent, fat is pirescribed, 1% ouncefl of 13.33 per cent, are 
taken, etc. 

Using a 10 per cent, cream, twice the percentage of fat pre- 
scribed (used as a whole number) represents the number of 
ounces to be used. 

The number of ounces- of cream can be calculated instantly : 
if a 20 per cent, cream is used, take as many ounces and frac- 
tions of ounces as there are units and fractions of units in the 
prescribed percentage ; 13.33 per cent, cream, increase bywone- 
half ; and 10 per cent, cream, double. 

Proteids. — To calculate the number of ounces of fat free milk 
to be taken in addition to the -cream, in order to give a pre- 
scribed percentage of proteids is equally simple, only more fig- 
uring is required. 

For every 5.71 ounces of milk (cream and fat free milk) 
diluted to 20 ounces, the percentage of proteids in the 20 ounce 
mixture is increased 1 per cent. The percentage of proteids 
prescribed is to 1 per cent, as 5.71 is to the number of ounces 
of milk necessary to make a prescribed percentage of proteids 
in the 20 ounce mixture. 

Rule : Multiplying 5.71 by the percentage of proteids pre- 
scribed (used as a whole number) gives the number of ounces 
of milk to be added to the 20 ounce mixture, in order to give a 
prescribed percentage of proteids. The number of ounces of 
cream already added is substracted from this result and the ^ 
remainder is the number of ounces of fat free milk necessary to 
bring the mixture up to the prescribed proteid percentage. 

Example : We wish to prescribe 2 per cent, fat and 0.5 per 
cent, proteids. 5.71 X 0.5 = 2.85 ounces of milk to be added 
to the 20 ounce mixture. The 2 per cent, fat required 2 ounces 
of 20 per cent, cream, 2.85 — 2 =.85 ounce of fat free milk to be 
added, in addition to the 2 ounces of cream, to bring the pro- 
teid percentage up to 0.5 per cent. Adding 2 ounces of 20 per 
cent, cream to % ounce (approximate) of fat free milk and 
diluting to 20 ounces, gives 2 per cent, fat and 0.5 per cent, 
proteids in a 20 ounce mixture. 

Note: While the proteid percentage is not as high in the 
cream as in the fat free milk, yet the difference is so slight that 
the ultimate result answers all practical purposes. 
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8ugar.^-To calculate the amount of milk sugar to be added 
to a 20 ounce mixture to bring the percentage of sugar to the 
prescribed percentage. 

Rule : Multiply the sum oi the cream and milk used for the 
fat and proteid percentage by .2 ; subtract the product from the 
percentage of sugar prescribed ; multiply the remainder by .2. 
The result represents in ounces the amount of milk sugar to be 
added to make a prescribed percentage of sugar in ^a 20 ounce 
mixture. Reduce to drams. 

- Note : This rule is calculated on a 4 per cent, basis of sugar 
in cow's milk ; if the sugar is higher, even as high as 5 Qr 5.5 
per cent., it will make very little difference in practical results, 
as only a small percentage of the sugar in the 20 ounce mixture 
is derived from the added cream and. milk, but comes mainly 
irom the added milk sugar. 

Diagrammatically the calculations can be expressed as fol- 
lows : , 

jPa^.— Cream, 20 per cent., =in ounces the percentage pre- 
scribed. Cream, 13.33 per cent., = in ounces 1% times the 
percentage prescribed. Cream, 10 per cent., = in ounces double 
the percentage prescribed. . 

Proteids. — 
5.71 multiplied by per cent, of prescribed proteids, expressed 
as units, gives 

ounces of milk necessary to make a prescribed proteid per- 
centage. 

Minus ounces of cream already added, gives 

ounces of fat free milk to be added. 

Sugar.— 

Number of ounces of cream and fat free milk used. 

Multiplied by 0.2, gives 

Result 1 = percentage of sugar in the 20 ounce mixture from 
/ the added cream and fat free milk. 

Percentage of sugar prescribed. 

Minus result 1, gives 

Result 2 = percentage of sugar necessary to bring the 20 ounce 
mixture up to the prescribed percentage. 

Multiplied by 0.2, gives 

Ounces of milk sugar necessary to bring the sugar in the 20 
ounce mixture up to the prescribed percentage. Reduce 
to drams. 
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A few minutes spent in going over the following example will 
explain more thoroughly than words can. With my system it 
is not necessary to carry a table ; when a physician understands 
the system, he can figure it out in a minute on the back of a 
prescription blank, and write down for the ncother the relative 
amounts of cream, fat free milk, sugar, lime water, and boiled 
or sterile water sufficient to make 20 ounces of the different 
percentages he wishes to prescribe: In intelligently using 
modified milk mixtures, the physician will not only achieve 
much more brilliant results than is possible under a starch 
soaking process, in which the other ingredients are all out of 
proportion and the percentages are not what nature intended a 
nursing child to have. Not only will the physician, who scien- 
tifically cares for his infant patients, have better results,' but he 
will also have the reputation in his community, and Soakum's 
Baby Food will not be placed on a pedestal in his patient's 
house, a crying advertisement of the lack of skill in the attend- 
ing doctor. 

Example: Fat, 2 per cent. ; proteids, 0.75 per cent. ; sugar, 
5 per cent. Cream, 20 per cent., requires 2. ounces; cream, 
13.33 per cent., requires 3 ounces. 

Proteids. — 
5.71 ounces, when diluted to 20 ounces, = 1 per cent, proteids. 
.75 prescribed proteid percentage. 

4.2825 ounces of milk necessary to make 0.75 per cent, proteids 

in 20 ounce mixture. 
2.00 ounces of 20 per cent, cream added. 

2.28 ounces of fat free milk to be added in addition to 2 
ounces of 20 per cent, cream. 
Using 13.33 per cent, cream. 
4.28 
3.00 

1.28 ounces fat free milk to be added in addition to 3 ounces 
13.33 per cent, cream. 
Sugar. — 
4.28 ounces of milk diluted to 20 ounces to make prescribed 
fat and proteid per cent. 
.2 



.856 per cent, of sugar in 20 ounce mixture containing 4.28 
ounces of milk. 
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5.00 percent, (prescribed sugar). 
.856 per cent, of sugar in 4.28 ounces of milk diluted to 20 
ounces. • 



4.144 per cent, of sugai* necessary to bring the 20 ounce mixture 
up to 5 per cent. 
.2 



.8288 ounces of milk sugar to be added to make prescribed per 
cent. (6 per cent.) 
.8 



6.6304 drams. 

One dram of milk sugar equals a heaping teaspoonful, the 
sugar to be poured from one spoon to another, so that it is not 
packed tightly. 

The physician writes either of the following directions for the 
mother, according to how the milk is procured. 

If the 20 per cent, cream and fat free milk is procured from 
the milkman : 

Cream, 2 ounces. 

Milk, 2X ounces. 

Lime water, 1 ounce. 

Boiled water, 14% ounces (enough to make 20 ounces). 

Milk sugar, 6% heaping teaspoonfuls. 

If the mother prepares the cream and fat free milk from ordi- 
nary milk, the physician should, the first time, show the 
mother how to siphon the milk, and explain to her that it should 
be left on the ice and not disturbed from between six and seven 
hours. 

Cream, 3 ounces. 

Milk from lower 8 ounces of quart or 4 ounces of pint, 1% 
ounces. 

Lime water, 1 ounce. 

Boiled water (enough to make 20 ounces), 14% ounces. 

•Milk sugar, 6% heaping teaspoonfuls. 

The keys to the system are the numbers 5.71 and 0.2 ; these 
two numbers carried in the head, and the knowledge of how to 
use them, are all that is necessary in estimating a modified 
milk mixture ; 5.71 for the proteids and 0.2 for the sugar. 

The character of the stools and the progress of the child will 
be indications of which constituents of the milk need to be 
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increased or diminished ; under this system they can be regu- 
lated at will. The more a man works with modified milk mix- 
tures, the more quickly will he learn where an increase or de- 
crease is necessary. After a few months he will appreciate — 
as do those who have had experience with this manner of feed- 
ing — that modified milk mixtures give the most satisfactory 
and permanent results. **A8 the twig is bent so the tree in- 
clineth"; the regulation of the dawn of existence determines 
the health of after adult life. Patent baby foods are sometimes 
justifiable as a temporary expedient, but as a steady diet they 
are harmful and their baneful influences are more and more 
appreciated as time passes. 



THE RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE BUREAU 

OF HEALTH.* 

BY S. W. NEWMAYEB, M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This is an age in medicine of sanitation and preventive 
medicine. The treatment of disease is secondary to the pre- 
vention of it. The profession has spent centuries to find the 
causes of diseases ; and now, by evolution, we are advanced in 
the study of public hygiene. But it remains for us to give the 
practical application of the results of much labor, and prove to 
the world that our theories are right. The physicians' standing 
in the community is judged mainly by their ability to combat 
the diseases that may affect the masses. These are mainly the 
infections. ^ The government and the people realize the need of 
the advice and protection from such diseases, by the physician ^ 
This authoritative guidance in sanitation and farensic legisla- 
tion you have vested in specialists in public health, who are 
grouped as a most important part of every municipal govern- 
ment, under the title of the " Bureau of Health.** The 
profession from all over the world has labored hard to give 
this bureau the ideas and knowledge from which it must work. 
But many forget that the practical application of the principles 
of sanitation lacks completeness without the unrelenting co- 
operation of the entire medical profession. 



♦Bead before the Philadelphia County Medical Society. Oct. 26, 19(J4. 
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Cooperation is the vvord, in which are gathered all of the 
duties of a physician to the Bureau of Health. An explana- 
tion of this is the object of this paper. We are not so much 
in need of new discoveries for the eradication of communicable 
diseases, but those methods which are well known to b6 
reasonably sure defences against the spread of contagion 
should be more rigidly and systematically practiced. 

Medical inspection by the Bureau of Health, to within a 
recent period has been routine and along certain old and well- 
defined lines. Progress was slow because of limited laws 
governing their power, and a false conception of the ethics due 
the profession. The medical practitioner has been in greater 
part responsible for this state of affairs, because of his dis- 
interest in municipal work, and also an ill-founded disrespect 
for health officers. In like manner the physician breeds a 
similar oposition against the Bureau in the families with which 
he comes in contact. 

Irrespective of the relation of a physician to this branch of 
a municipality, through ^ set of lawg laid down, he owes it a 
greater duty in proi]ftpJtip£ the unwritten laws of public health. 
We naturally expect a higji^r grade of rd.orality in the profession 
of medicine than in ot^e;^ professions. To criticise the prac- 
titioner who fails to repf)r| ^ case of contagious disease, either 
for remuneration or to so^-cg^Ued. " protect or shield the family," 
would only be calling attention , to the dishonest and disloyal 
members of the profession. .:. ,.. 

The health department hag po desire to inconvenience a 
family who has a case of infection, only to see that proper steps 
are taken to the protection of the rest of the family and the 
community. There should be no. need of legally calling some 
doctors to account for failure to report a case of contagion, so 
as to set an example to other physicians. To wait for the 
patient to be well-advanced in the disease, permits of in- 
estimable damage. 

The maintenance by thq city of modern, efficiently-equipped 
laboratories for bacteriologic and chemic diagnosis, free of ex- 
pense to all who desire to take advantage, makes it inexcusable 
in most cases for long delay in diagnosis. Typhoid fever, 
malarial fever, tuberculosis, pneumonia and diphtheria are 
ofttimes diagnosed with ease, with the aid of the laboratory. 
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when otherwise the diagnosis would be in doubt and possibly 
valuable time lost. This means of diagnostic precision is 
offered to you free. The work of this laboratoi-y should 
materially increase, and yet the number of examinations of 
cultures made from suspected diphtheria has diminished in the 
last several years, though there has been an increase in 
diphtheria. The examination of the blood in suspected 
typhoid fever, for the Widal reaction, seems to be the one 
most desired by the profession. The value of this test may be 
better appreciated besides the quality of work by the city 
laboratory, when one notes that the number of blood examina- 
tions for this reaction since 1897 was 24,588, and the dis- 
crepancy between the laboratory and the clinical diagnosis was 
only 4.9 per cent. 

Not only would I make a plea for more accurate and earlier 
diagnosis, by the use of laboratory methods; but a post- 
graduate course in the clinical diagnosis of the more common 
comn^unicable diseases should be offered to physicians. The 
Bureau of Health should have under its supervision a series of 
lectures and demonstrations by competent teachers, which the 
physicians should be invited to attend. This would favor a 
more accurate and earlier diagnosis and fewer mistakes, and 
thereby lessen the spread of contagion. It may surprise one to 
know the large number of mistakes in diagnosis in the infectious 
diseases. To within a recent period there was little attempt 
to train the student of meditine in the practical recognition of 
these diseases. It is surprising that so little concern was 
given to this subject by medical colleges, when an error of 
diagnosis may affect a whole community, while in. the ordinary 
noncontagious diseases it affects an individual. At the present 
time it is optional in all the five medical schools of Philadel- 
phia for the students to study the infectious diseases. And Dr. • 
Welch informs^ me that the number of students who attend the 
course at the Municipal Hospital numbers about one-third of the 
•classes. The remedy of this would seem to be of no small im- 
portance. It should be compulsory for every medical student 
of all colleges to attend lectures on the contagious diseases, 
and see cases in the city hospital. Also there should be given 
to each graduating class one or more lectures on the duties of 
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a physician to the Boreau of Health, explaining what diseases 
to report and the best methods of protecting the public. 

On the diagnosing of a contagious disease several things in 
reference to the family and the surroundings should be taken 
into consideration, in deciding whether or not to treat the 
patient at home. The neighborhood being a congested district ; 
the dwelling being unsuitable for proper isolation ; or small 
dependence being placed on the family being able to carry out 
strict instructions, to safeguard the public. Such cases should 
be encouraged by the physician in attendance to be treated in 
the city hospital. It is fortunate that there is no longer a 
choice as to the keeping of cases of smallpox at home. And 
the greatest boon to the prevention of the spread of contagions 
will come when all cases of contagious disease will be required 
to enter a hospital for their treatment. With the completion of 
the new Municipal Hospital there will be an institution which 
will be unequaled by any similar one in the country. It is ta 
be modern, comfortable, and well equipped for the treating of 
all contagions. The establishing of private rooms for those 
able and desirous of paying, and wards and service which will 
be inviting to both rich and poor, should make it impossible 
for the best home treatment to surpass it. With the opening 
of such an institution the profession should give unstinted aid 
in overcoming all prejudice against a hospital for contagioua 
diseases. When patients insist upon remaining at home the 
attending physician should work in conjunction with the 
Health Bureau, to see that every precaution is taken to prevent 
the further spread of the disease. The case should always be 
isolated on the top floor, in a suitable room, away from the 
rest of the family. It is not unusual for the medical inspector 
to find a case in the parlor or the dining room, and the rest of 
family going in and out of the same room, no attempt at isola- 
tion being made. The health department desires at no time ta 
interfere with the instructions of a physician to a family ; but 
if he entirely ignores instruction in the necessary precautions^ 
it becomes the duty of the medical inspector. It is in these 
cases that the inspector is misjudged as interfering with the 
rights of the attending physician. 

While many physicians in the most careful and conscientious 
manner instruct the families of patients with scarlet fever and 
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diphtheria, yet they pay little or no attention to their cases of 
typhoid fever. A physician is not doing his duty either to his 
patient or the community, when he merely diagnoses and 
mechanically treata a case of typhoid. To him belongs the 
work of aiding the Bureau of Health in finding the possible 
source of infection and in carrying, out the sanitary laws laid 
down by that department. If the attending physician would 
request the family to give the medical inspector all the 
necessary information, the department would never receive 
such replies as *' You must see my lawyer/' **I have no time," 
or a positive refusal to answer all questions. 

To blame the water supply for the epidemics of typhoid fever 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and then sitting idly down and 
waiting for a pure stream to flow our way, is going wide of the 
mark. A study of the following statistics may prove interest- 
ing; 

For the year 1903, the number of cases of typhoid fever in 
the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thirty-second wards was 
1,243. This includes that residential portion of the city west 
of Broad street and between Poplar street and Lehigh avenue. 
The majority of the residents of this district are of an 
educated class who are most apt to use spring, filtered or 
boiled water. While in the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth wards, there were for the same period but 662 cases. 
This district has about an equal population, and extends east 
of Broad street, and from Wharton to Vine Streets. It com- 
prises what is considered the tennement or poor district, and 
mainly a class of people who scarcely know the meaning of 
filtered, spring or boiled water. But the reason I advance for 
this seeming paradoxical state of affairs is that the downtown 
section has the majority of its cases of typhoid fever removed 
to hospitals, and here they are no longer sources of infection. 
Few cases remain to beget other cases. 

If the city spends $50,000,000 additional to the sum already 
expended for filtration, and also places in every home a copper 
filter, we would not be preventing typhoid fever. I do not 
mean to belittle the absolute necessity of a pure water supply, 
nor do I desire to dispute the value of copper as an antiseptic. 
But we must not forget that one case of typhoid fever is the 
cause of other cases directly or indirectly. The public has 
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been allowed by many pbysicians to lapse into a careless 
attention of the prophylaxis of its cases of this infection. To 
prevent one case from infecting others, we must diagnose the 
case early and destroy the bacilli from all possible sources. The 
diagnosis of typhoid is uncertain in the early stages, but is 
more positive by the aid of the Widal test. In all continued 
fevers the laboratory should be used as soon as possible. But ^ 
the physician should not wait in these cases for a positive 
diagnosis, blit in all continued fevers he should take immediate 
precautions to disinfect the stools and the urine. There is 
nothing to be lost by such a procedure ; but much is to be 
gained. The physician must impress the family with the great 
danger of infection and should insist on a thorough disinfection 
of all excreta, and a rigid carefulness on the part of attendants 
to disinfect their hands, etc. It is common for a medical in- 
spector to meet a family having a case of typhoid at hotne for 
one, two or three weeks, and no instructions as to disinfection 
having been given by the attending physician. The inspector's 
instructions in these cases rarely attain the results which would 
have been had the physician given proper advice and direc- 
tions. Again, by the time the bureau has been notified much 
damage has been done. 

It is not the object of this paper to detail the best methods 
of disinfection of stools, urine, expectoration, bed linen, 
attendants' hands and bath water. I venture to say, however, 
that a careful attention to the details in the disinfection in all 
cases of typhoid fever, would see this city almost free of the 
dreaded infection in less than three months. 

The physician plays no small part in the responsibility to rid 
the city of smallpox. Every physician agrees on the absolute 
necessity of vaccination. The inspectors of the Bureau of 
Health have several times covered the entire city, in a house- 
to-house canvass to vaccinate all who would submit. But 
many children remain unvaccinated, and many adults have not 
been done since childhood. There are many of these who slam 
the door on the medical inspector, who would graciously submit 
at the mere suggestion of the attending physician. In the 
recent canvass during July and August, there were found 2,705 
infants under two years of age, among whom only 790 were 
vaccinated. Think of it! 1,915 out of 2,705, or about 71 per , 
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cent., remain unvaccinated. From persona! observation*! know 
the greater number of these are due to the neglect of the family 
physician. He is the family adviser ; his word is invariably 
their law ; and because of his disinterest, many ignorant men 
and innocent children are allowed to face unprotected the 
danger of smallpox. An inspector finds a child five years old 
unvaccinated, implores the mother to have it done, and she 
answers, ** I have my family doctor, thank you.'' Five years 
the child has faced the danger, and the doctor passes in and 
out of the home unconcerned, and he would possibly leave 
many more years pass if entrance to school did not force the 
issue. There is no shirking of work or responsibility • on "the 
part of health officials. It is a credit not only to the Bureau, 
but to the entire profession, to stamp otit such contagion. To 
do this your aid is needed. Do not answer, '* We are not paid 
for that work.'' There is much unpaid work in the profession 
and less profitable. The reward will eventually come to the 
entire projfession. 

The contagious diseases which carry off the vast majority of 
the human race, are those which can be greatly restricted in 
severity and numbers, but over which the health department 
has at present comparatively small control. Among this 
deadly list are tuberculosis and pneumonia, and infant deaths 
from summer diarrhea. For the year 1903, the number of 
deaths in Philadelphia, from diseases of the lungs, phthisis, 
pneumonia, inflammation and congestion, was 6,333, or more 
than 24 per cent, of the entire mortality rate for the year ; 
while the deaths from diphtheria, membranous croup, scarlet 
fever, typhoid and smallpox combined, were 2,029, or less than 
8 per cent. This does not include the deaths from tuberculosis 
in other organs of the body, and which we know ofttimes 
means primary or secondary infection of the lungs. So if the 
statistics were corrected for this factor, we would be horrified 
at the statement. Now that tuberculosis and pneumonia are 
reportable diseases in Philadelphia, the question arises, will we 
thereby lessen to a great extent this appalling condition ? It is 
absolutely necessary to first locate the cases before steps towards 
restrictive and preventive measures can be taken. Placarding 
of the house is not desired and is useless. And any incon- 
venience to the patient is always avoided. The knowledge by 
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the Bureau oi Health of the presence oi a case of tuberculosis 
is not the means of giving the least publicity to the case. The 
Bureau may distribute literature, and even give personal in- 
structions in the proper sanitary precautions. This must have 
a great tendency toward limiting the further spread of this 
dreaded disease* but the work lacks a pillar of strength with- 
out the conscientious cooperation of the entire medical 
profession. There must be a practical and concerted plan of 
education. Every physician sparing a little of his time, educa- 
tion and influence as a teacher ; the subject, sanitation and 
domestic hygiene ; and every dwelling in which he is called in 
his daily work -*-a school. This would have an untold influence, 
one which could never be attained by the combined work of the 
'Legislature and Bureau of Health. 

The Bureau of Health has done much toward preventing the 
spread of contagious diseases, and accomplished much good 
otherwise, by the establishing of the present medical inspection 
of the public schools. The school children have always been 
considered a great factor in the spread of contagion. The 
school-room is the place to teach, and there could be no more 
profitable subject taught the children than *' How to live when 
well or sick.'* While physiology is taught in the schools, 
it would be well for those physicians who have in their hands 
the revision of school text-books, of plain simple talks on con- 
tagious diseases, cleanliness and a favorable description of 
•hospital life, that may help allay the fears of a child for such an 
institution. Added to the text-books» the children could be 
given occasional talks on subjects pertaining to their health and 
manner of living. A practical plan of accomplishing this has 
been successfully worked in one of the schools in the southern 
section of the city. What is termed "Parents' Meeting" is 
given by the principal and teachers of the school. At these 
meetings, which are of a social nature and held several times a 
year, the parents and their children are invited to attend. They 
are addressed by the principal or one oi the teachers and also 
by the medical inspector of the school on some subject relating 
to the oare of their children. These meetings have accomplished 
much good. The parents are brought in closer contact with 
the teachers and the medical inspector, so when any instruc- 
tions are sent home with the children they receive more and 
better att tent ion. 
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To lessen the infant mortality rate is a subject that has 
long baffled the profession, and yet all agree that impure milk 
and improper food is one of the chief causes of this high death 
rate. Though numerous dealers are convicted of selling im- 
pure milk or preserving it with dangerous drugs, yet the crime 
continues. Not only should the physician and the trained 
nurse become acquainted with some simple methods for test- 
ing for impurities in milk, but the public should be educated 
along such lines, if necessary, by a corps of trained district 
nurses. This would give an opportunity to catch the culprits 
before the harm is done. 

Among the by-laws of the county and state medical societies 
are found, as part of the main objects, the following words: 
*' And to the enlightenment and direction of public opinion, in 
regard to the great problems of state medicine, so that the pro- 
fession shall become the more capable and more useful to the 
public in the prevention and cure of disease, and in prolonging 
and adding comfort to life.'* 

With the conscientious fulfillment of such duties by every 
physician, I firmly believe all communicg,ble diseases would 
be greatly ameliorated in severity and some would be entirely 
stamped out. 



A Doctor on Every Ship*— -It is not alone on the trans- 
atlantic liner and the battleship that the doctor is found, for by 
some curious contortion of the language, the old cook is called 
the doctor. In this way, there is some one answering the title 
of doctor on every ship, though the bearer of the title by no 
means undertakes to assume the duties of the physician. The 
cook seems to pride himself on his ignorance of things nautical 
and also on his possession of a bad temper. One of our read- 
ers writes us that when he queried ** the doctor " regarding 
marine affairs, he received finally this answer: '' Well, I guess 
you know as much as I'd like to know about a schooner, and 
that is nothin'." — N, Y. Medical Journal, 
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THE USE OF METHYLENE BLUE IN MALARIAL 

FEVERS.* 

BY HORATIO C. WOOD, JR., M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Although the introduction of quinin into medicine has revolu- 
tionized the prognosis of malarial diseases, it can scarcely be 
considered an ideal remedy. Among its disadvantages may be 
mentioned its irritant action upon the kidneys which in some 
cases has seemed to entirely prohibit its use, the unpleasant 
by-symptoms caused by it, especially tinnitus aurium, and the 
not infrequent occurrence of idosyncrasies in patients in whom 
it may cause a variety of toxic manifestations. On account of 
these and other occasional objections to this drug, and in view 
of the fact that in certain forms of intermittent fever quinin 
seems almost without effect upon the course of the disease, a 
large number of remedies have from time to time been em- 
ployed in the treatment of malarial conditions, some of which 
have shown themselves to be possessed of more or less feeble 
antiperiodic power. Nearly all of these renjedies on further ex- 
perience, however, have proven so vastly inferior to quinin that, 
with the exception of arsenic in certain types of malaria, cin- 
chona for the majority of practitioners has remained their sole 
weapon against the miasm. In 1891 Ehrlich and Guttmann, 
led by the discovery of Celli and Guamieri of the peculiar re- 
lations of the Plasmodium malariae to methylene blue as a 
staining agent, essayed its therapeutic use in two cases of in- 
termittent fever. The results in these two cases proving favor- 
able, a number of other investigators have made similar trials 
until we are able to present the statistics of over 400 cases in 
which the drug 'has been used. Nevertheless, in this country 
at least, methylene blue has not received general recognition as 
an antiperiodic, and it has seemed, therefore, worth while to 
report the results which were obtained in seven cases at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital during the past summer and to 
compare them with those already published. These cases 
occurred in the services of Drs. David Riesman and T. Mellor 
Tyson, to both of whom I desire to express my thanks for the 
permission to report them. Of these seven, one was complicated 
with typhoid fever, so that it was impossible to judge of the in- 



*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, Nov. 9, 1904. 
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fluence of the methylene blue. Of the six remaining cases three 
were quotidian and three tertian in type. In each case the 
diagnosis was confirmed by finding the malarial organism in 
the blood. 

In all six cases there was a cessation of symptoms and dis- 
appearance of temperature ad the result of the treatment, yet in 
four out of six cases there was at least one distinct rise of tem- 
perature after the commencement of the treatment, although in 
no case was this rise of temperature equal to that which had 
occurred previously to the administration of the drug. There 
was one case in which there was more than one paroxysm after 
the beginning of the treatment. The patient gave a history of 
chills and fever recurring every second day for one week before 
admission. The day after admission he had a paroxysm in 
which the temperature rose to 104°. The next day the patient 
was ordered methylene blue, two grains three times a day ; 
following this the patient had at the regular time a mild 
paroxysm in which the temperature rose to 103°. The third 
day after the regular time for the malarial attack the tempera- 
ture rose to 100° but without any of the other symptoms of the 
paroxysm. The dose given this case was very much less than 
that used in the other patients, the ordinary quantity employed 
being two or three grains every three hours. 

None of the patients remained in the hospital for more than 
three weeks after the commencement of the treatment, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to speak positively as to the permanency 
of the cure. In only one case was there, however, any return 
of the symptoms, and in this case the relapse yielded readily 
to renewed treatment. 

Altogether the results have been extremely gratifying. 
Nevertheless, despite the uniformity of the results, it would 
be unwise to make any positive judgment from such a small 
number of cases, but there have been reported by other writers a 
sufficient number of cases to render possible at least an approxi- 
mate judgment as to the value of methylene blue in the treatment 
of malaria. A considerable number of authors have claimed to 
obtain very favorable results with the drug, but have not com- 
mitted themselves to a definite numerical statement, but I have 
succeeded in collecting from the literature 425 cases reported 
in sufficient detail to be statistically useful. 
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Reoorter, Number Attacks |jpi«n„p« Final 

Keponer., ^^ ^^^^^ Stopped, "elapses. ^^^^ 

Ehrlich and Guttmann... 2 2 2 

Ollwig 9 8 4 7 

Parenski and Blatteis 35 34 1 33 

Crawitz 10 

Ziemann 3 

Cardamatis 275 .... 18 257 

Ketli 5 5 5 

Moncorvo 36 .... 10 Lack details. 

Boinet 6 4 1 4 

Smithwick 47 43 1 43 Two failures died 

Wood 6 6 1 6 [in a few weeks. 

Total 425 31 362 

Floeckinger says that he has used methylene blue in 600 
cases,* and places it in the same rank with quinin as an anti- 
periodic. Cardamatis, who has reported the largest series of 
cases which I have been able to find in statistical form, regards 
it as distinctly superior to quinin. This opinion is confirmed 
by the experiments of Rosin, who studied the action of solutions 
of quinin and of methylene blue upon the Plasmodium malarias 
on the stage -of the microscope. Rosin found that with the 
method he employed a solution of quinin of 1 to 5000 was not 
able to arrest the ameboid movements of the Plasmodium, but 
a solution of methylene blue in the proportion of 1 to 20,000 
both killed and stained the parasite. 

There have been some authors whose results have not been 
favorable. Grawitz used it in one case with failure which dis- 
couraged him from trying it again. Ziemann (quoted from 
Ollwig) employed it in three cases and states that it had no 
effect either upon the Plasmodium or the course of the disease. 
Ketli employed it in five cases with suppression of the paroxysm, 
but in every case there were subsequent relapses and he claims 
that the remedy cannot be regarded as curative. Despite these 
few unfavorable results, however, there seems little room for 
doubt that methylene blue deserves to rank as an antiperiodic, 
if not equal in power to quinin at least far superior to any other 
drug at present known. 

Methylene blue does not produce, as a rule, the dramatic 
immediate cessation of the malarial paroxysm which is 
frequently seen with quinin. As I have already said in 
most of my cases, there was after, the commencement of the 

These could not be included in the table on account of absence of numerical 
details. 
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methylene blue treatment at least one rise of temperature ; 
but this rise was very decidedly less than the previous eleva- 
tions and was unaccompanied by the ordinary subjective symp- 
toms which have given to the disease its popular name of 
*' chills and fever.*' In the 275 cases reported by Cardamatis 
in only 18 did the symptoms disappear immediately after the 
?id ministration of the drug. 

The observations of Iwanoff on the effect of methylene blue 
on the protozoan of malaria are very suggestive as to the cause 
of this difference in the action of methylene blue and quinin. 
As is well known, quinin in its toxic action upon the parasite 
of intermittent fever attacks principally the chromatin of the 
organism, and therefore the younger forms of the parasite are 
much more susceptible to its action than the adults. On the 
other hand, Iwanoff found that methylene blue affected chiefly 
the protoplasm and has practically no effect upon the chromatin 
elements, and the younger forms therefore escaped almost 
entirely, but the adult protozoa were much more easily killed 
by methylene blue than by quinin. For the same reasons the 
crescent form of the parasite, which contains but little chroma- 
tin and is notoriously very resistant to the action of quinin, is 
readily destroyed by methylene blue. If methylene blue kills 
off only the adult organisms it is evident that the younger 
generations may grow up in small numbers and prodjice a less 
severe form of paroxysm, but the constant destruction of the 
adults must lead in a few developmental cycles to the complete 
annihilation of the infection. 

Particular interest relates to the value of methylene blue in 
those cases of malaria in which quinin is contraindicated, and 
of these by far the most important is hemoglobinuria. I have 
not had an opportunity of personally testing the action of 
methylene blue in hemoglobinuria, but that it is not irritating 
to the kidneys is clearly shown by one case. This patient was 
suffering from albuminuria at the time of his entrance to the 
hospital, and with partial suppression of the urine to such an 
extent that it was deemed on the verge of uremia and was 
treated with hot packs and diuretics. After he had reacted to 
the antinephritic treatment he was placed on methylene blue, 
three grains every three hours, which was continued for ten 
days without any aggravation of- his renal symptoms. All those 
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who have employed the remedy in blackwater fever are in accord 
in the statement that it never increases the hematuria, while 
many writers believe that methylene blue exercises a direct 
beneficial action upon the kidneys, apart from its antiperiodic 
properties. Among cases reported by Ollwig was that of a man 
with a chronic malaria in whom quinin immediately caused 
hemoglobinuria, but under the use of methylene blue both the* 
blood and albumin completely disappeared from the urine. In 
another case reported by the same author in which, as the re- 
sult of repeated hemorrhages from the kidney, the hemoglobin 
content of the blood had fallen to 50 percent ; under methylene 
blue treatment there was prompt recovery and in the course of 
a few weeks a normtil percentage of hemoglobin. 

The mode of administration which I have employed has been 
simply to give the drug in doses of two or three grains every 
three hours for a period of a week to ten days and make the 
withdrawal a gradual one. After a careful consideration I am 
not at all convinced that this method of exhibiting methylene 
blue is not as efficacious as the more elaborate plans which 
have been offered. One point I would emphasize, and that is 
the continuance of the treatment over a period of several weeks. 
The failure to observe this precaution has been the cause of 
many of the relapses recorded. 

A number of authors have reported as by-symptoms from 
methylene blue, vomiting, loss of appetite, strangury and 
symptoms of bladder irritation. These I have not observed in 
my own cases. Perenski and Blatteis assert that most of the 
unpleasant symptoms attributed to methylene blue are due to 
the use of dye instead of the medicinal methylene blue. 
Medicinal methylene blue is a diflFerent substance from that 
used as a stain although closely related to it chemically. 
The medicinal methylene blue is the simple chlorid of 
tetram ethyl thionin, while the dye stuff is the double chlorid 
of zinc and tetramethylthionin. Moreover, the dye stuff con- 
tains various impurities of which arsenic is the most important. 
One drawback to methylene blue is its vigorous staining 
properties. N6t only the urine presents a greenish or bright 
blue tint, but frequently the corners of the mouth and the 
fingers in handling the pill become stained, occasionally also 
the saliva is bluish. If the patient should vomit a mass of 
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glaring blue material, unless he was forewarned, it is easy to 
comprehend the alarm it might cause. 

From this brief study I think the conclusion is justified that 
in methylene blue we have an antiperiodic which rivals quinin 
in power and which is in many cases to be preferred to tibat 
alkaloid on account of its freedom from unpleasant by- 
symptoms. 
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A CASE OF FIBROMYXOSARCX)nA OF THE SACRUM OF 

LARGE SIZE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY 

CATAPHORIC OPERATIONS, WITH 

PRESERVATION OF THE 

SPHINCTER.* 

BY G. BETTON MASSEY, M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mrs. C. A., aged 26 years, the mother of an eighteen-month- 
old baby, came to me from Royersford, Pa., in October, 1903. 
Mrs. A. had a history of two difficult childbirths several years 
before with instrumental delivery and death of the children, but 
the last confinement had been normal. 

In the spiring of 1903 a tumor was discovered in the pelvis. 
After some delay she consulted a surgeon connected with the 
Hahnemann Hospital in this city, and on September 6 the 
latter performed an abdominal section, discovering that the 
tumor was attached to the sacrum. The abdominal incision 
was closed, and an unfavorable prognosis given. 

The patient then went to Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, who 
is reported to have concurred in the diagnosis of sarcoma, and 
to have said that an operation for its removal would be 
dangerous and would probably result in paralysis. 

On examination a hard growth was found in the posterior 
portion of the pelvis. With the examining finger in the rectum 

*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society June 22, 1904. 
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this growth was ascertained to be posterior to the rectum and 
attached to the inner surface of the rectum by a broad base. It 
was about the size of two fists and nearly filled the pelvis, the 
lower border curving back to the sacrum at a point about two 
inches from the anus. The upper edge could not be reached 
by the finger. 

As the tumor was growing rapidly, it was decided that a 
desperate effort should be made to destroy it by the massive 
dissemination of mercuric ions with a strong electric current, 
under general anesthesia. The necessary batteries were 
accordingly taken to her home by train, and the kind 
services of the family physician, Dr. James C. Mewhinney, 
of Spring City, were enlisted. 

The application was made on October 5 at Royersford, with the 
assistance of Drs. Mewhinney and J. Elmer Porter, of Potts- 
town, whose effective help I am glad to acknowledge. After 
the patient was anesthetized and placed on a specially prepared 
negative pad on a cot, in the Sims position, the skin' over the 
end of the sacrum was incised to admit a sharp-pointed zinc- 
mercury electrode somewhat larger than a lead-pencil, the 
unusual thickness of the electrode being arranged to prevent 
breakage when softened with mercury. Through the slit thus 
made in the skin the electrode was forcibly thrust into the still 
healthy tissues surrounding the coccyx and directed upward 
into the middle of the growth by a finger in the rectum. This 
route through the healthy tissues above the anus was selected 
to avoid interference with the anal sphincter, and also because 
it was anticipated, as it subsequently occurred, that the slough 
would be too large to come away through an intact anus. A 
powerful current was then slowly turned on, which quickly 
developed the ionized chemicals and dispersed them radially 
from the electrode, necrosing and sterilizing an increasing area 
of skin, subcutaneous tissue and malignant tissue surrounding 
the electrode. The current was gradually raised to 1600 
milliamperes, after two other electrodes of smaller size had 
been inserted alongside the first, and was allowed to flow 
steadily for three hours, when it was turned off and the patient 
placed in bed. 

The conditions present after the application were as 
follows : A round, grayish-colored area of devitalized and 
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sterilized skin, subcutaneous tissue and sarcoma tissue had 
been produced with a diameter of about three inches, extending 
deeply into the growth. The growth itself had become shrunken 
and softer, as ascertained by the rectal touch. 

Owing to faulty arrangement of the negative pad the patient 
had several bad skin-burns on different portions of the trunk, 
and these gave her more discomfort during the time she re- 
mained in bed than the area treated. 

Two weeks after the application there was a sharp 
secondary hemorrhage from the wound, which was readily 
controlled by pressure. 

On the twenty-first day after the operation three of the 
bones of the coccyx and about one-half of the tumor came 
away bloodlessly. 

Through the opening thus made it was seen that the whole 
growth had not been destroyed, a red mass showing plainly at 
the bottom of the sinus, The finger in the rectum could now 
be hooked over the top of the remaining portion of the growth. 
The posterior wall of the rectum had been destroyed, and all 
^ fecal movements passed through the wound. 

The patient's condition was so fair that a second (and what 
proved to be a final) application was made one month after 
the first, or on November 4, 1903. At which time 1200 mil- 
liamp^res were turned on and maintained for two hours. 
Sixteen days later the remainder of the mass came away, 
somewhat larger than a man's fist, and three days later the de- 
tached, devitalized first segment of the coccyx was lifted out 
of the wound. 

During December efforts were made to direct the fecal dis- 
charges through the natural anal opening, about an inch below 
the wound, by inserting hard-rubber tubes of various sizes 
through the anus to keep it patulous, but the tubes failed to 
maintain an opening with a proper curve to intercept the 
dejecta and were finally abandoned, the fecal discharges con- 
tinuing to pass through the wound until its gradual narrowing, 
late in the winter, diverted the feces into their natural channel 
through the anus. 

The patient sat up in the second week of December ; went 
downstairs on Christmas day, and walked out January 10. On 
January 13 she had the first natural movement through the anus. 
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At the present time, more than eeven months after the la&t 
application, the patient is in unusually good health, with no 
evidence of fulness or growth of any kind in the pelvis or else^ 
where. She walks and sits easily, and the opening is so small 
as to scarcely admit a small pea ; it is believed that it will 
utimately close entirely. 

At the time of the second application a small portion of the 
growth was removed and sent to the Philadelphia Clinical 
Laboratory for histologic examination. The report character- 
ized the growth as a fibromyxosarcoma. 



THE inPORTANCE OF SUSTAINING THE VITAL RESIST- 
ING POWERS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE CASES.* 

BY LAFAYETTE BENNETT, M.D., CENTRAL CITY, KY. 

An eminent teacher of medicine, in a lecture to his class of 
students, declared that the greatest difiference between the 
therapeutic methods employed by our forefathers and ourselves 
consisted, most of all, in the fact that the intelligent physician 
of to-day fully comprehended the importance of conserving the 
strength of his patients — the maintenance of their resisting 
powers. The maintenance of these powers is the key to the 
situation, and failure to recognize its importance is responsible 
for the greatest number of unfavorable issues. This principle 
applies alike in all disease processes — acute or chronic. 

Osier, in the chapter on treatment of tuberculosis in his 
work on practice, says that there are three indications for treat- 
ment, and the first is : *' To place the patient in surroundings 
most favorable for the maintenance of a maximum degree of 
nutrition." This may be said to be a principle, applicable not 
only in the treatment of tuberculosis, but of all morbid proces- 
ses. Phthisis is an affection in which the waste of tissue 
exceeds its nutrition — but only a moment's reflection is neces- 
sary to bring to the mind of the practitioner the fact that in 
other — and, in truth, all — diseases there is a greater or less 
degree of interference with normal metabolism. It is the 
attention to this point that renders one physician successful in 
a certain class of diseases. If, in the management of pneu- 

* From Medical Bulletin, Jan., 1904. 
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monia, typhoid fever, or any disease where tissue-waste' is 
marked, the maintenance of the resisting power is lost sight 
of, the outcome of the case will be unfavorable. There is no 
more successful way to combat disease germs than by keeping 
the patient well nourished. All competent observers have laid 
strese on the fact that '*seed and the soil" are both neces- 
sary. This is true, and explains why well-nourished persons 
often escape being stricken with disease, and, oh the other 
hand, why others are so susceptible. This principle is now 
applied to treatment, and is to go hand in hand with the 
administration of such drugs as have been found of service. 

Bovinine contains all the nutritive elements. It is live, defi- 
brinated blood, sterilized, and preserved by a cold process. I 
have found that by the regular administration of bovinine I 
could keep my patients nourished, the pulse volume would be 
kept good, and they would more quickly recover than when 
other means were used to maintain the vital resisting power. 
Vital resistance is dependent upon nutrition, and if this is 
attended to we may expect the most favorable results possible. 

I now depend upon the virtues of bovinine with the utmost 
confidence and give it regularly from the incipiency of attacks 
of all diseases which are in their nature serious or protracted — 
as pneumonia, typhoid fever, etc. Bovinine should be begun, 
as already stated, at the incipiency of disease processes, and 
continued until the patient has advanced so far that he can 
take food normally. Bovinine should be given at first in doses 
of a half-teaspoonful in half-cupful of milk, every three or four 
hours, and this quantity is to be constantly increased. I grad- 
ually increase it until the patient takes a tablespoonful every 
three or four hours. 

A lady, aged 25, who was ill of grippe, sent for me. She 
had had ajQ attack of otitis media several weeks before, and 
this had left her somewhat anemic, and generally below par, 
physically. She had a temperature of 103° F. when I saw her, 
and a pulse of 140. She also had bronchitis, which* was 
attended with an agonizing cough. She had eaten nothing for 
several days, and felt greatly debilitated, and she was also 
greatly discouraged. I put her on bovinine (in the dosage 
advocated above), gave her quinine and salol, together with a 
cough mixture. On this treatment my patient made steady 
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improvement after the first day, and I was able to discharge 
her in a week. In view of the fact that this woman's physical 
condition was at low ebb, I think this result was one which 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining the resisting powers 
by the regular administration of bovinine. 

In many cases like this it is common for patients to have 
anemia for a protracted period, or if, as in this instance, the 
patient has bronchitis, it generally becomes chronic. All of 
of us are familiar with such cases. 

A child aged 18 months yvsis taken ill with enterocolitis. 
The parents had given it chalk mixture and such other domes- 
tic remedies as are kno'wn to the laity. I saw it after the dis- 
ease had been in existence for several days. The little patient 
had no appetite. It was a bottle-fed baby, but would take 
scarcely any milk. I put this patient on subnitrate of bis- 
muth and had it given bovinine in doses of from 2 to 5 drops 
every two hours stirred in some milk. This acted happily in 
giving the patieiit strength, and he made a complete recovery 
in a short period of time. I place great reliance on bovinine 
in the treatment of the intestinal disorders of infants. It in- 
creases their resisting powers, and, of course, greatly shortens 
the duration of the disease. 

A lady, aged 25, having pneumonia attended with pleurisy, 
with high temperature range, sent for me. I had only lately 
advised this woman to wean her well-nourished baby, because 
she complained of nervousness and was apparently anemic. 
I relied to the largest extent in treating this disease upon 
bovinine, which I gave regularly and continued throughout the 
illness.. This patient, although many untoward factors were 
present, made a complete recovery in the average time. This 
result is logically the outcome of the regular administration of 
bovinine and the support which this agent gave to the resisting 
powers. 

A man who had tertiary syphilis, and who got no good 
results from iodide of potassium, was, on the general principle 
stated in this article, put on liberal dosage of bovinine. On 
this agent his general health improved, he could retain the 
specific drug, and got along well. 
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A PRIVILEQED COMMUNICATION NOT PRIVILEQED. 

BY E. 8. MCKEE, M.D. CINCINNATI. 

Having supposed that communications to physicians, attor- 
neys and the clergy were privileged, I have at this late date 
found that it is not always so. A dapper young dandy tripped 
into my office one day and with surprising honesty said : *'My 
wife has the clap, I gave it to her and I want you to come and 
treat her." I went ; found his diagnosis correct, and con- 
ducted the case to recovery. Being just married (it is only the 
newly married who tells his wife secrets) he allowed her to 
learn what he had told me. Shortly afterwards they moved to 
St. Louis, and, wonderful to tell, forgot to pay me. A few 
years later a still stranger thing happened. They each began 
to pay me in installments of $5.00 each. They kept about 
neck and neck, and I kept still. When both had paid in full 
I returned the wife's money to her and kept his Later the 
anxiety of both to pay the bill was explained by the filing of 
divorce proceedings on the part of the wife. I received notice 
from a very youthful and apparently important notary to come 
and give my deposition in the case. I went, but declined to 
tell what the husband had told me about infecting his wife, 
claiming privileged communication. I was dismissed to give 
him time to communicate with St. Louis. This proceeding 
was repeated five times. The fifth time a constable was 
called and I was placed under arrest, and told by the august 
youth that I would have to go to jail and remain there till I 
was willing to testify on this point. I advised him not to send 
me to jail, which counsel beseemed to think wise, and told me 
if I would promise to appear before Judge Hollister the next 
day he would let me go. I promised. I appeared before the 
Judge, the case was argued and taken under advisement. I 
reappeared in a- week, and the case was again taken under ad- 
visement. I was called a third time, and at the end of three 
weeks I was ordered by the Judge to testify on this point. The 
argument was that the wife was the patient, the husband was 
not. The wife, the patient, wanted the testimony given ; hence 
I was ordered to give it. Had the wife not wanted me to tell 
I would not have been allowed to tell. Still the husband 
came to me as a physician, talked to me as a physician, asked 
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me to treat his wife, giving me such information, in confidence, 
.> as he thought I needed to best manage her case. Had I treated 

;? him I doubt if I could have been ordered to tell. 

The law is, the doctor, lawyer or minister can not be com- 
pelled to testify in court or elsewhere what professional knowl- 
edge he has about his patient, client or parishioner, unless he 
or she wishes him to do so. The great majority of attorneys 
with whom I spoke thought the judge's decision wrong. 

Judge Hollister knows more about the law than 1 do, and 
probably gave it the correct interpretation, but if such is the 
law it should be changed. I should not have been ordered to 
tell what the husband told me about infecting his wife in con- 
fidence, relying on me as a physician to keep his secret inviol- 
able. 

Kidney Deaths Kidney Insuf ficiency^ and Fttnctional Kidney 
Research* — Leopold Casper defends his methods of functional 
kidney research (phloridzin injections, etc.), against Israel's 
recent attacks. There can be no doubt but these methods give 
precise information regarding the condition and functional 
activity of the kidneys, and that this is valuable information in 
those cases in which it may be thought advisable to a unilateral 
nephrectomy or nephrotomy. In such instances the subsequent 
outcome of the case depends in a large measure upon the con- 
dition and functional activity of the kidney which is not to be 
operated upon. For, if this is not sufficient to sustain life, such 
an operation is contraindicated unless the life of the patient is 
immediately threatened. An examination of Israel's kidney 
operations previous to 1901 shows that, in many instances, the 
condition of the kidney not operated upon not understood, and 
that hence life was shortened instead of prolonged by the 
operation. If, in the eighty cases reported by him since that 
time, the results have been better it can only be ascribed to 
improved methods of examination used i)y him. What these 
methods are he does not state, although he says that '' methods'^ 
have been used. Whether such methods are superior to those 
used by Casper it is not possible to say, but it is certain that 
methods of the latter give an accurate diagnosis, and if put in 
operation reduce the mortality attending kidney operations. — 
Medical Record. 
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EDITORIAL. 



BLASTOMYCOSIS. 

One of the interesting diseases of the skin which is invested 
with much interest and has led to many studies, both clinical 
and pathological, isi blastomycosis, or, as some have been pleased 
to call it, blastomycotic dermatitis. In a report of a case in the 
Journal for Cutaneous Diseases including Syphilis, Decem- 
ber, 1904, Drs. Henry H. Koehler and Gaylord C. Hall make 
the following statements : 

Although cases of blastomycosis are increasing in number, 
this affection still ranks as one of the rare skin diseases, and 
the report of' every well-authenticated case becomes of interest, 
as at present the exact clinical picture of the disease entity as 
a whole has not been perfectly established. 

Blastomycosis seems to start as a cutaneous infection, the 
lesions appearing at the point of inoculation. A subsequent 
systemic infection is a possibility, and has occurred in several 
cases. 

The immediate effect of the entry of the blastomycotic fungus 
into the skin is the production of miliary abscesses followed by 
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an ulcerated condition, resulting: in papillomatous outgrowths. 
The discharge from the lesions is a thin, purulent material in 
which the fungus is readily demonstrable, and from which 
cultures can be obtained for the verification of the diagnosis. 

A condition most likely to-be confused with blastomycosis is 
lupus verrucosus, and, in consideration of the limited number 
of cases observed, the microscope is needed for the establish.- 
ment of a positive diagnosis. The histological picture is easily 
recognized. 

Here follows the detailed history of a case, a colored mar- 
ried man, aged thirty-nine years, a farm and section-hand on a 
railroad. Two years before being seen the trouble started as a 
boil at the angle of the jaw. An examination on the morning 
of entrance showed a large, sharply defined, warty growth, ele- 
vated about one and one-half inches above the surrounding 
skin and extending from under the left ear on the neck to the 
median line. It had a peculiar gray and red mottled appear- 
ance and was moist. Pus could be easily expressed from the 
growth. 

The postauricular and a few supraclavicular glands were 
enlarged and hard. No distinct odor was noticeable. A simi- 
lar patch existed on the inner surface of the right leg near the 
perineum, about six inches long, elevation one inch, sharply 
defined, and of the same general appearance as the patch on 
the neck. A patch also existed in the groin, below Poupart's 
ligament. The glands here were also enlarged and soft, evi- 
dently containing pus. Patient says these and the glands in 
the neck did not enlarge until late in the disease. 

Operation was performed March 29, 1904. The patches 
were completely removed with a knife and curette ; hemorrhage 
was moderate, no vessels requiring ligation. The groin was 
next opened, and was found to be filled with thick, creamy 
pus. The patient reacted nicely, and left the hospital in four 
days, his treatment consisting, locally, in a generous use of 
iodoform. 

Internally, iodide of potassium was given up to 2.3 centi- 
grams three times daily. Under this treatment the ulcerated 
areas rapidly healed, but with a tendency to the formation of 
keloid. The patient has a keloid on the right shoulder from a 
knife wound April 25, the patch on the inner side of the leg 
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had healed, the patch on the neck nearly bo, a small sinus still 
persisting. The patient was discharged May 16, in a fine phys- 
ical condition, weighing 156 pounds, more than he ever weighed 
before. The ulcerated areas had healed completely. Slight 
enlargement still persists in the neck, and he was instructed to 
continue the iodide. 

Some difficulty was encountered in making a good specimen 
for microscopic examination. The conditions observed were 
such as to justify a diagnosis of blastbmycotic infection being 
made. The diagnosis was a tentative one, and specimens were 
sent to Dr. Oliver C. Ormsby of Chicago, whose experience in 
this disease entitles him to an authoritative opinion. He 
stated that the skin section is quite typical of blastomycosis. 

The authors state, in conclusion, that the organism found, 
in their opinion, partakes more of the nature of a mold than of 
yeast plant. 



THE USE OF riECHANICAL APPARATUS IN SURGICAL 

TREATMENT. 

At a meeting of the Chelsea Clinical Society, London, held 
on November 15th, Dr. Vincent Dickinson in the chair, Mr. 
Noble Smith read a paper on the above subject and exhibited 
patients. 

He divided the cases requiring mechanical apparatus into 
two classes, the 'inflammatory and the non-inflammatory; 
tuberculous disease of joints being typical of the former class, 
and deformity arising from various paralyses and weakness 
being instances of the latter class. 

In the inflammatory conditions, as every surgeon was aware, 
absolute rest of the affected parts was imperative ; in the other 
class, the surgeon's object should be to correct the deformity 
without interfering with the natural movements. 

This was a completely different system from that pursued by 
mechanicians who were not surgeons, and it required the knowl- 
edge of physiology as well as of mechanics to cope with the 
peculiarities to be dealt with. 

Mr. Noble Smith then proceeded to demonstrate the methods 
of treatment by apparatus as applied to caries of the spine 
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and to lateral curvature. The principles of the apparatus in 
both kinds of cases involved (1) expansion of the thorax with- 
out any pressure upon its. anterior or lateral parts, (2) continu- 
ation downwards of the instrument to the seat in sitting, and 
(3) possibility of modification of the machine by the surgeon. 
The principles of application, however, differed widely in the 
two kinds of cases. In the inflammatory cases — caries — the 
body of the patient was kept close to the apparatus previotisly 
adjusted to the proper position, whereas in the non-inflamma- 
tory — scoliosis — the apparatus was so arranged that it favored 
movement, and only came into action when the patient for any 
reason inclined towards a bad position. Thus as regards 
scoliosis a principle was introduced totally different from that 
appertaining to any spinal instrument devised by a non-medi- 
cal mechanician. This same principle could be similarly 
applied in the treatment of all deformities requiring apparatus, 
and in which no inflammatory disease existed. X. 



HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE PORTLAND 

SESSION. 

There seems to be considerable fear that Portland will not be 
able to entertain the^ Association in a satisfactory manner be- 
cause of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, which will 
be open at the time of the session of the American Medical 
Association. To avoid overcrowding from this cause, arrange- 
ments have been made so that no other convention or attraction 
whatever will take place during the week of the Association 
session. It is advised, however, that all intending visitors 
make contract immediately for rooms, so that the managers of 
the hotels will have a fair idea of what they may expect. Mr. 
H. C. Bowers, of the Hotel Portland, agrees to accommodate 
4,000 guests comfortably. There are a large number of build- 
ings going up, and Mr. Bowers is making contracts for every 
available room that is desirable for the week. The rates will 
be $4 per day for each person, two to go in a room without 
bath, and $6 per day for each person for a room with bath. 
These rates on the American plan. 

Such is the cheering news we read in the Journal of the 
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American Medical Association. We hardly know whether the 
good burghers of Portland desire to become rich all at once, but 
we fear that such news will have a deterring effect upon the 
members of the Association, who are already- under heavy ex- 
pense both in time and in cash if they attend the meeting. 
Many who had intended attending will no doubt be deterred 
unless better arrangements are made by our colleagues of the 
Northwest. 



The Iff hability of the Facial Muscles : A study of tts Phy- 
sfologfcal Causes and Qinical Significance* — C. L. Dana states 
that his observations have been made by tapping the motor 
and sensory nerves, the muscles and tendons with a rubber 
hammer, by irritating the skin with a pinpoint and with appli- 
cation^ of intense cold or heat. The tests have been made 
upon seventy-five persons, who were either healthy or had no 
nervous disease — 30 cases of paresis, 10 of tabes, six of nervous 
syphilis, six of paralysis agitans, three of Basedow's disease, 
three of paralysis of the seventh nerve, two of total paralysis 
of the fifth nerve, and many cases of alcoholism, hemiplegia, 
melancholia, and other forms of insanity. The various points 
brought out in the paper are summarized as follows: (1) A 
list of normal facial responses. (2) A list of responses found 
in pathological conditions. (3) A demonstration that most of 
these responses are direct or indirect muscular reactions, not 
myotatic and not reflex. (4) That the only normal reflexes 
of the face are the supraorbital and fronto-orbital. (5) The 
description of a new reflex rarely found in normal faces, the 
nasomental. (6) The occasional presence of a frontal skin 
reflex. (7) Some clinical observations as to the significance 
of the abnormal responses. Concerning the nasomental reflex, 
Dana states that it is uniformly seen in paresis, and is rarely, 
if ever, found in healthy adults, though it is found in cases of 
cerebral syphilis in which no paresis can be determined. The 
test is made by striking the side of the nose near the exit of 
the nasal nerve, the response being a contraction of the leva- 
tor menti-muscle. — Medical Becord, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Mental Defectives I Their History, Treatment and Training. 
By Martin W. Babr, M.D. 8vo. pp* 368. Illustrated by 53 
Full-page Plates. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 
1904. Price, $4.00 net. 

There is but little doubt that the present work is one of the 
greatest interest to every student of neurology and psychology, 
and it is, in point of fact, a practical sermon to every philan- 
thropist. The author has taken for his subject one which has 
been considered but little as a whole, although diflFerent types 
have been described by authors in detail and at length, but 
very few have made a systematic study of the subject in the 
thorough manner in which it is presented to us in the book 
before us. We were agreeably surprised when we received it, 
and a reading of its pages made this surprise a pleasure. In 
general, it may be stated that the author deals with a subject 
which is but little known in this country, it having relegated, 
as if by common consent, to those who especially devote them- 
selves to diseases of the cerebrospinal axis and to alienists. 
That the general practitioner should have a good-knowledge of 
the subject is self-evident. 

Whilst the author has made an endeavor to write a complete 
work, he has very judiciously refrained from dwelling at any 
length upon the stigmata of degeneration. Nor has he spoken 
of sexual inversion, as he very properly considers it not a sub- 
ject to present to the general reader. In view of the fact that 
^ the book is addressed rather to anxious parents and to earnest 

teachers rather than to scientists, his*not touching upon some 
subjects is easily understood. As a fact as well as an experi- 
ence which has aided the author in substantiating theories, in 
working out basic principles and in verifying conclusions, the 
author states that among those who lent him aid gladly and 
efficiently be numbered his three "boys.'' Many of the pho- 
tographs are by Jake, the translations by Arthur, and the entire 
typewriting of the manuscript by Judson. This is certainly a 
good argument in support of the main contention of the author, 
the possibilities to be attained through training. His experi- 
ence as chief physician of the Pennsylvania Training School for 
feeble-minded children, located at Elwyn, Pa., should certainly 
entitle him to speak ex cathedra on the subject, and the excellent 
results which he has attained entitle him to speak authorita- 
tively on the treatment of these unfortunates. 

The author considers his chapters very systematically, the first 
thirteen being devoted to descriptions and diagnosis as well as 
to the training and treatment of mental defectives. The sub- 
ject naturally leads to a consideration of cretinism and myxe- 
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dema, microcepbalus and hydrocephalus, epilepsy, idiots 
savants, iusanity, echolalia, and adenoma sebaceum. The por- 
tion of the work which is of the highest interest is included in 
those cbaptOTS which are descriptive of illustrative cases. Th^se 
are not alone interesting, but in the highest degree instructive. 
In chapter XX. we are given a, detailed account of the case of 
Samuel Henderson, murderer. The question which arises is 
as to whether he was responsible ' or irresponsible. It is a very 
interesting as well as difficult medico-legal case to decide, 
involving many questions in psychology as well as mental 
alienation. The concluding chapter is quite interesting, con- 
taining as it does stories of the children in the training school. 
Many of these contain much food for thought, and they also hold 
out much hope to the parents for ultimate reclamation of 
their children. 

The illustrations are quite numerous, being all taken from 
life. They are demonstrative to a remarkable degree, and con- 
stitute a most valuable iconography. The publishers have 
made of this work a beautiful volume, and we are certain that 
it will meet with a large and ready sale at the hands of both 
physicians and the laity. 

Pathologische Physiolo^ie. Ein Lehrbuch fiir Studierende und 
Aertzte. Von Dr. Rudolf Krehl. Dritte neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. 8vo. pp. 620. [Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. 
Vogel. 1904. Preis, 15 Mark. 

Pathological Physiology. A Text-Book for Students and 
Physicians. By Dr. Rudolf Krehl. Third Revised Edition. 
8vo. pp. 620. [Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. Price, 15 
Marks. 

The author of this work has certainly established his position 
as a teacher, and in this work, now in its third edition, he 
gives us a revised copy of a text-book of the greatest value. As 
he very logically says, bedside observation is the only teacher, 
and he who does not become a clinician is destined to become 
either a victim to routine or an unpractical slave to theory. It 
is for these reasons that he insists upon the value of biology 
as applied to physiology, for it is by this means only that the 
physician is enabled to perfect himself in his profession and 
become able to follow the details of his work in a rational 
manner. Any one who will take the pains of reading this work 
will see the practical applications of these principles and will 
also be enabled to not only apply them in actual practice, but 
will furthermore be better able to discuss the question of 
pathology and physiology as well as of biology which so often 
arise. 

This work is written in a very thorough and systematic 
manner. The author begins with a description of the circular 
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tion, his first consideration being concerned with diseases of 
the heart, this occupying quite a large portion of the book. As 
a natural corollary we are given some remarks on the 
arteries, and following this a well-considered chapter on the 
blood and its diseases. After a full treatment of this sub- 
ject we are treated to a finished description of respiration, 
including what very few take into consideration, internal respira- 
tion including its disturbances. 

Digestion, as we would naturally expect, is one of the im- 
portant subjects which are dealt with by the author. In this 
portion are included all the physiologic and pathological 
questions concerned in gastro-intestinal digestion, and these 
include, among other things, nutrition and metabolism, the 
<lU{ftititative disturbances in the metabolism of the carbo- 
hydrates, of the puric bodies, and gout, fever and urinary 
changes. The nervous system has quite an amount of 
attention paid to it, and most justly so in view of the fact 
that it is so important a portion of the organism. Its chemistry, 
biology, pathologic changes and clinical manifestations of 
various disturbances are duly considered and given in a 
manner at once demonstrative and practical as well as interest- 
ing and useful. 

We are much pleased with the work, and we hope that the day 
is not far distant when it will be translated by one who is com- 
petent, as it will, beyond all doubt, prove an immediate success 
with all English reading members of the profession. We know 
that we shall often have cause to have recourse to it in many 
instances of obscure or unexplained cases. The book is 
certainly a most excellent one. 

A Laboratory Manual of Human Anatomy* By Lewellys 
F. Barker, M.B.Tor., assisted by Dean de Witt Lewis, 
A.B., M.D., and Daniel Graisberry Revell, A.B., M.B. 
8vo. pp. 583. Illustrated. [Philadelphia and London : J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1904. Price, $5.00. 

It has become a matter of general observation as well as of 
complaint at the hands of instructors in anatomy that there 
existed no laboratory manual which coald be regarded as satis- 
factory. Some were so constructed as to be practically worth- 
less to the student on account of the summary method of dis- 
posing of the subject which was adopted. Others again went 
to the other extreme, and by their prolix descriptions and 
many illustrations caused students to abandon their large works 
on anatomy and adopt these for text-works — a use for which 
they were never intended. These are among some of the reas- 
ons which caused the author of the book before us to issue it 
after a preliminary successful trial of its contents in mimeograph 
form in actual teaching in the laboratory. 
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The manual before us has been prepared for the use of stu- 
dents and instructors in the departments of anatomy of the 
better American Medical Colleges, and it is certainly a step in 
the right direction. The idea and object of this book is to lead 
students to work thoroughly and systematically in the dissect- 
ing room, and in addition to create in them an increased amount 
of interest in the subject of anatomy, and gradually lead them 
in the direction of doing original work and of making original 
investigations. It is not the intention to make this book a 
substitute for the oral instructions of the teachers, but rather to 
supplement their efforts to afford students a more thorough 
and systematized knowledge of anatomy. Much of the work 
necessary to attain a thorough knowledge of the science neces- 
sarily depends upon the studenrt himself, but that work will 
avail him but little if it is not directed along the proper lines 
of study, and it is here that the great value of the book before 
us is most evident. 

The anatomical nomenclature which has been adopted is 
that which was formulated by the German Society of Anato- 
mists. It is being rapidly adopted in English and American 
colleges, and iti3id8 fair to soon become universal, and it is such 
a one that it will doubtless hold its own for many years to 
come. It is a rational as well as a logical system, and these 
recommendations will cause it to be universally adopted. In 
order to obviate difficulties which students might encounter in 
their reading, the old terms have been added in parentheses. 
Students are recommended to obtain those works on anatomy 
which have adopted the new nomenclature. The illustrations 
in this manual number about three hundred, and are all good. 
Students are recommended to use the anatomical atlas of 
Spalteholz or Toldt,as they are magnificent works and have the 
further advantage of being issued with the same nomenclature 
as is employed in the present manual. Of course the study of 
models is also recommended. We have, no doubt, whatever, 
that by means of 'this laboratory manual, the atlases recom- 
mended, and a good text-book anatomists may be made. 

We do not wish to dilate upon this book beyond saying that 
it is well written in an interesting manner, and the subject is 
presented in a manner which is thoroughly systematic, and 
cannot fail of its purpose of teaching the subject of anatomy in 
a thorough manner. 

The publishers have issued the volume in a handsome dress, 
the printing, illustrations and binding being of the best. We 
feel pretty sure that, as the work is better known, it will be- 
come popular and that not ere long a call will be made for a 
second edition. 
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Specielle Diagnosis der Inneren Krankheiten. Ein Handbuch 
fur Aertzte und Studierende nach Vorleaungen bearbeitet. 
Von Dr. Wilhelm v. Leube. I. Band. Siebente neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. JMit 28 Abbildungen. 8vo. pp. 562. 
.[Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. Preis, 13 
Mark. 

Special Diagnosis of Internal Diseases. A Handbook for 
Physicians and Students based upon lectures. By Dr. 
Wilhelm v. Leube. VoL I. Seventh Revised Edition. 
Svo. pp. 562. With 28 figures. [Leipzig : F. C. W. Vogel". 
1904. Price, 13 Marks. 

In this volume we are treated to the lectures of the learned 
professor of Wiirtenberg and they are of such a quality that we 
now have them presented in this seventh edition. To any one 
capable of reading German they are of the highest interest and 
replete with information. In his foreword the author informs 
us that his revision has not been a perfunctory one, but rather a 
painstaking task, as he has duly and thoroughly considered the 
entire work chapter by chapter. As many of our readers are 
aware, this means, in the case of a German author, that he has 
brought his subject matter abreast of the times, and that he 
has levied upon all the bibliography of any subject which he 
has under consideration at the time that he is making his re- 
vision. 

The style of the author is to make introductory remarks of 
an organ's physiologic nature before considering each subject 
and these remarks are succeeded by clinico-diagnostic remarks. 
In this manner each subject is fully introduced before it is con- 
sidered, and the hearer or reader is, in a manner, prepared for 
a consideration of what is to follow. This is a very systematic 
method and has many advantages for the learner and renders 
him more capable of fully understanding and appreciating the 
author. The volume before us begins with a consideration of 
the diagnosis of diseases of the heart, and this includes diseases 
of the endocardium, of the pericardium, of the cardiac muscle, 
and neuroses of the heart. Next comes the diagnosis of the large 
blood vessels, and this is followed by the diagnosis of the 
respiratory organs, including the larynx, trachea, bronchi, lung 
tissue, the mediastinum and pleura. The diagnosis of diseases 
of the abdominal organs, of the liver, of the pancreas, of the 
spleen, and the intestinal canal follow in regular order. Then 
we are given the diagnosis of the urinary organs, including the 
kidneys and bladder. The diagnosis of the diseases of the 
adrenals are next, and the volume closes with a consideration 
of the diseases of the peritoneum. 

From this hasty sketch of the contents of this volume an idea 
may be formed of its value as a work on diagnosis. We are 
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certain that any one who will read and study its pages will be 
enabled to perfect himself in that most essential and difficult 
portion a of physician's art, the proper formulation of an exact 
diagnosis. We have been much pleased to have had an 
opportunity of giving this excellent book a critical examina- 
tion, and wish to congratulate the author upon what we con- 
sider work well done. 

Lehrbuch der Arznemuttellehre und Artznehrerordnting^slelu'e* 

, Unter besondere Beriicksichtigung der Deutschen und Oeste- 
reichischen Pharmacopoe. Von Dr. H. v. Tappeiner. 
Fiinfte neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. pp. 347. [Leipzig : 
Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. Preis, 7 Mark. 

Text-Book op Materia Medica and Therapeutics. With 
particular Reference to the German and Austrian Phar- 
macopeias. By Dr. H. v, Tappeiner. Fifth revised 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 347. [Leipzig : F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. 
Price, 7 Marks. 

The necessity that exists for a good work on materia medica 
and therapeutics is daily more fully impressed upon the mind 
of him who consults those already in print, and the fact of their 
shortcomings, great or small as they may happen to be, is more 
and more impressed upon the mind of him who has resort to 
these manuals in time of need. It is for these and many 
other reasons that there is always a demand for a good work on 
the subject, and that such an one as fills the necessity or meets 
with the requirements of readers is immediately in demand, and 
the permanency of this demand is shown by the number of 
editions through which it goes as well as the success which it 
enjoys at the hands both of practicing physicians and of 
students. 

The book before us while not very long is very thorough 
and sufficiently full for him who desires to use it as a reference 
book. The author has solved the very difficult problem of the 
classification of drugs by taking them ap under a therapeutic 
fiiystem ; or, in other words, according to their several actions 
upon the organism or its tissues. This is certainly a rational 
method, and in the present instance it has very well succeeded. 
Beginning with a general consideration of materia medica, the 
author by easy stages takes up the various forms of remedies 
and then devotes his attention to special materia medica. The 
various classes of agents in the materia medica are taken up 
seriatim, their general characteristics considered and their 
several applications pointed out. In this manner we have a 
complete work furnished to us and one of no little value. At 
the end of the book we are given an addendum devoted to the 
newer remedies and in this much care has been taken, the 
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author being sufficiently conservative to be reliable. And it is 
this very quality which we wish to commend in this book ; its 
general reliability making it one in which implicit confidence 
may be placed as a reliable adviser and book of information. 

The Siitgcty of the Diseases of the Appendix Vermif ormis and 
their Complications* By William Henry Battle, F.R.C.S., 
and EldredM. Corner, M.B., B.C., F.R.C.S. 8vo. pp.208. 
Illustrated. [Chicago : W. T. Keener & Co. 1905. Price, 
$2.50 net. 



As all of our readers are aware, the literature of appendicitis 
has already attained vast proportions both in the way of books 
and of separate articles. TJaiaJsiWiag^aphy is so scattered that 
it would be only by a v^<<^fOWhJtfte«)HM be collected, and 
then it would be founa^Sm Tnii^bi j^f ff'rTi^^V^'^^t value to the 
i practical surgeon, "il^erbooks which have ijeen written on the 

subject are almost ufcifornill^fio^,4lii|otheCSAierican authors 
seem to have more fil^ developed the subject ithan their Euro- 
pean confreres. Whilii i^t so' ffltctitive to^lJ?re finer pathology 
they have devoted thataHgglfe j&tj^ ti^^gga^al features of the 
li^ disease such as its importancTflitetsflilSted. All of these books 

have been constructed on pretty nearly the same plan, so that a 
new work devoted to the subject on different lines possesses a 
new and added interest. 

This the authors of the book before us have done, and in a 
manner which will instruct all those who read its pages. The 
authors are practical surgeons, one the Hunterian Professor of 
Surgery and the other the Erasmus Wilson Lecturer at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. As surgeons to St. 
Thomas' Hospital they have had exceptional opportunities in 
operative work, and in the observation of cases. In this little 
work we are given a very thorough and thoughtful considera- 
tion of the diseases of the appendix vermif ormis and their com- 
plications. The subject is disposed of in twelve chapters, and 
among these the most important embrace the treatment of dif- 
fuse peritonitis and complications, which are sufficiently^ numer- 
ous to deserve full consideration. A chapter of more than ordi- 
nary importance is that on the Diagnosis of the Acute Abdomi- 
nal Conditions which require Surgical Treatment. This is 
secondary only to those concerned with the diagnosis and sur- 
gical treatment of true appendicitis. The concluding chapter 
on selection for life insurance is one which concerns every indi- 
vidual, and more especially every examiner for life insurance. 
The authors state that it is an undoubted fact that the disease 
is more prevalent now than it was twenty-five years ago, and it 
is the incidence of acuteness that is particularly important. 

The book throughout is most interesting, nbt alone to sur- 
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geons but to physicians as well, and we are of the opinion that 
it has appeared at a very opportune moment. It is well written, 
^xcellentlj^ illustrated, and issued by the publishers in unex- 
ceptional style. 

How to Study Literature* A Guide to the Intensive Study of 
Literary Masterpieces. By Benjamin A. Heydrick. A.B. 
(Harv.). Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. pp. 
151. [New York : Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 1904. 

This is a well written as well as excellently considered guide 
to the study of literature as literature, and not merely as a reci- 
tation book for a class. The author takes up the nature and 
classes of literature and gives outlines for study. After this 
are furnished specimen sttidjes and these are of the greatest 
value in impressing what h'fe fias endeavored to impart. There 
are three appendices, devotW'*tlespectively to Figures of Speech, 
Versification, and a List of Recommended Reading. This last 
occupies quite some lidmber 'of*pkges„^:but is well chosen and 
evinces much judgpnent in th^ ^elections made. 

We can unhesitatingly recom pa end this little book to students 
of literature. It is gotten tip in convenient pocket size and is 
easy to carry about. 

Scfoggins* By John Uki Lloyd. Illustrations and Decora- 
tions by Reginald B. Birch. 12mo. pp. 119. {New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 1904. Price, $1.50. 

We may fearlessly say that whatever John Uri Lloyd writes 
is good, and this latest product of his pen merely confirms this 
opinion. The author has been a close student of men and 
women, and he has acquired the art of making exact, telling 
and interesting pen pictures of them. He engages his reader's 
attention from the very beginning and he holds it until the very 
last word is reached. He is a most excellent character delin- 
eator and full of humor ; and, like all writers of the humorous, 
he is equally adept at the pathetic. The little book before us 
is the simple story of two wrecked lives, the cause being a trifle, 
which is not explained until the two lovers become old, and 
she never recognizes her boy lover in old Scroggins, who apolo- 
gizes for his old friend, himself impersonating another. The 
whole story is in reality a masterpiece of pathos couched in 
fiuch simple guise, and with such lowly dramatis personse that 
the pathos becomes thereby doubly intensified, and brings an 
unbidden tear to the eye of the reader. We will not give more 
hints respecting the story, but will recommend everyone of our 
readers to obtain a copy and read it, confident that he will 
recommend it to his numerous friends, be they young 'or old. 
The author has given us a classic in this little book, and he 
has certainly added one to those that will survive their author. 
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Transactions of tke American Otological Society* Thirty-sev- 
ent\i Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., July 11 and 12, 
1904. Vol. VIII. Part III. 8vo. pp. 345544. [Published 
by the Society, Mercury Publishing Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
1904. 

This volume of transactions, like its predecessors, is replete 
with excellent, well considered and valuable papers pn otolo^. 
The attendance of the meeting reported in the present volume 
of transaction was all from the East, with the exception of three 
members who represented respectively St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Cincinnati. This defect in attendance is, no doubt, the 
cause of several of the members who were present reading two 
and three papers each. This, however, in no wise has detracted 
from the value of the contributions made and should prove an 
incentive to all delinquents to make up for their shortcomings 
in the future. The present volume contains no less than sev- 
enteen papers with the discussions thereon, and the subjects are 
such that are of the highest interest not alone to aurists, but to 
practicing physicians as well. We are sorry that these trans- 
actions, as well as those of other special societies, do not find 
their way into the hands of the medical profession generally, as 
they contain much useful knowledge not necessarily to be 
restricted to specialists. 

As these contributions are furnished by experts their value is 
necessarily the greater, and they are more reliable, and for these 
reasons more valuable to the general practitioner. In the 
present volume are many such. The book is well printed on 
good paper, and this part concludes Vol III. of the transactions 
as issued so far. 



Lepers in the TransvaaL — A recent report from Mr. George 
Turner, the medical officer of health for the colony, states that 
whereas in 1895 th6 number of lepers under his charge was 109, 
it is now over 200. It 'is not exactly known, however, how 
many leprosy afflicted people there are in the Transvaal. A 
medical man who had been in charge of lepers in that country 
asserted in 1900 that there were at least 3,000 lepers. — Med^ 
Eec. 
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NOTES. 



Books Received; — The following books were received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal : 

Scroggins. By John Uri Lloyd. Illustrations and Decora- 
tions by Reginald B. Birch. 12mo. pp. 119. [New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1904. Price, $1.50. 

Pathofogische Physiologic. Ein Lehrbuch fiir Studierende 
und Aerzte. Von Dr. Ludolf Krehl. Dritte neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. 8vo. pp. 620. [Leipzig : Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 
1904. Preis, 15 Mark. 

Mental Defectives ; Their History, Treatment and Training. 
By Martin W. Barr, M.D. 8vo. pp. 368. Illustrated by 53 
Full-page Plates. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 
1904. Price, $4.00 net. 

How to Study Literature. A Guide to the Intensive Study 
of Literary Masterpieces. By Benjamin A. Heydrick, A.B., 
(Harv.) Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. pp. 
151. [New York : Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 1904. 

Transactions of the American Otological Society. Thirty-sev- 
enth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. July 11 and 12, 
1904. Vol. VIII. Part III. 8vo. pp. 345-544. [Published 
bv the Society, Mercury Publishing Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
1904. 

The Surgery of the Diseases of the Appendix Vermiformis 
and their Complications. By William Henry Battle, F.R.C.S., 
and Eldred M. Corner, M.B., B.C., F.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 208. 
Illustrated. [Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co. 1905. Price, 
$2.50, net. 

A Laboratory Manual of Human Anatomy. By Lewellys F. 
Barker, M.B.Tor., assisted by Dean de Witt Lewis, A.B.. M.D., 
and Daniel Graisberry Revell, A.B., M.B. 8vo. pp. 583. Illus- 
trated. [Philadelphia and London: * J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1904. Price, $5.00. 

Lehrbuch der Arzneimittellehre und Arzneiverordnungslehre. 
UntcT besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Deutschen und Oeste- 
reichischen Pharmakopoe. Von Dr. H. v. Tappeiner. Fiinfte 
neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. pp. 347. [Leipzig : Verlag von 
F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. Preis, 7 Mark. 

Specielle Diagnose der Inneren Krankheiten. Ein Hand- 
bucb fiir A^fzte und Studierende nach Vorlesungen bearbeitet. 
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Von Dr. Wilhelm v. Leube. I. Band. Sieb^nte neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. Mit 28 Abbildnngen. 8vo. pp. 562. [Leipzig : Verlag 
von F. C. W. Vogel. 1904. Preis, 13 Mark. 

M» J« Breitenbach G>mpany^ of New York, who are so well 
known in connection with that sterling product Gude's pepto- 
mangan, have favored us with a copy of their Physician's Daily 
Memorandum Book f6r 1905. It is uniform with previous 
issues and makes a very handy adjunct to the physician's desk. 
The present issue has for a frontispiece a portrait of Prof. Dr. 
Carl von Noorden. Any physician desirous of obtaining a copy 
may do so by addressing a request to the M. J. Breflenbach 
Co., 52 Warren St., New York City. 

Messrs* Battle & Gx have issued Plate No. 4 of the Intesti- 
nal Parasites of Man. This latest issue gives a picture of the 
anatomical details of the Taenia Solium, or Pork-Measle Tape- 
worm, which is unarmed. The pictures are very well executed 
and interesting in the highest degree. In connection with the 
plates previously issued and the forthcoming ones an excellent 
atlas will be produced. Any physician who has not received 
this one riiay obtain it by sending a request to that effect to 
Messrs. Battle & Co., St. Louis. 

La Tribune Medicale is the latest New York product in the 
line of medical publications. It is a monthly edition of the 
Tribune Medicale of Paris, edited by Drs. Lanbry, Marcille, 
De Nittis, Chapelle and Chauveau. It is an octavo of 30 pages 
whose initial number is dated December, 1904. The price of 
this American edition has been placed at $1.00 a year by the 
publisher, W. J. Morrison, 43 Broad St., New York City. 

The American Journal of Nursing is now better than it has 
ever been. The December, 1904, issue contains 80 pages of 
reading matter and is well illustrated. It is well edited and 
contains many good original contributions. It is published 
monthly by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, for 
the American Journal of Nursing Co. The subscription price 
is $2.00 a year. 

Dn James Moores Ball, who for a number of years was the 
editor of the Tri-State MedicalJournal (now defunct) , has been 
recently appointed the editor of the Annals of Ophthalmology, 
and we are pleased to note this, for in addition to being the 
largest journal in the world devoted to diseases of the eye the 
Annals will now be one of the best. 

The Pope Bicycle Daily Memorandum Calendar for t905 

contains a memorandum leaf for every day in the year, and 365 
original sayings in favor of good roads, good health, outdoor 
exercise, and that great vehicle of health-giving, the modern 
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bicycle, by our most eminent living men of marked accomplish- 
ment. The calendar is free at Pope Mfg. Co.'s stores, or any of 
our readers can obtain it by sending five 2 cent stamps to Pope 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel St., Chicago, 111. 

The Annals of Surgery* We have received a copy of the 
December, 1904, Annals, which completes the fortieth volume 
of this publication. This is a remarkable number, containing 
three hundred pages of original memoirs fully illustrated, 
several of the articles being embellished with colored illustra- 
tions. 

Among the contributors and their articles may be mentioned 
a few. On page No. 909 will be found a paper by Prof. War- 
basse, illustrated with half-tones, describing a most wonderful 
case of ** Foreign Bodies in the Stomach,'' which would be hard 
to believe except for the illustrations. 

On page No. 1028 will be found an interesting review of the 
foundation of the Annals, the volumes of which form the best 
record obtainable of the growth of modern surgery. The editors 
are practical surgeons of the highest rank, who have planned 
the Journal to supply their own needs, and the high standard 
of excellence which they have impressed upon it makes the 
Annals the acknowledged chief surgical journal of the English 
language. 

The Annals of Surgery is edited by Lewis S. Pilcher, M.D., 
LL.D., of New York, and published by the Lippincott Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the price being $5.00 a year. 

A General Catalogue of Medical Books* It may not be 

generally known that there is published, with annual revision, 
a General Catalogue of all medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, 
dental and veterinary books in the English language. This 
catalogue includes the books of all medical publishers, and is 
arranged under subject classification. 

A more convenient little book could not well be devised, and 
a copy should be on the desk of every physician, surgeon, dentist 
or druggist. It is furnished gratis, and a postal card request 
will bring one promptly if addressed to Lea Brothers & Co., 
706-8-10 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, and 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. When writing, specify General Catalogue. 

The Pennsylvania Medical Journal has been placed in the 
hands of a new editor and publisher. Dr. Cyrus Lee Stevens 
is now the editor, owner and publisher, and he promises, in 
conjunction with the associate editors, to make the Journal 
better than it has ever been. 

** Sympathy '^ is the title of a reproduction of Gatti's 
celebrated painting which has been issued by the Antikamnia 
Chemical Co., of St. Louis. The picture represents a beautiful 
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little dark-eyed girl in whose black hair are placed some 
poppies. The pictute is truly a work of art and fit to grace the 
walls of any office or iapartment. On the back is printed a 
calendar for 1905, This is another evidence of the taste of 
our genial friend, Frank A. Ruf, the well known President and 
Treasurer of the Antikamnia Co. 

Index Medietas (Second Series) is a monthly classified record 
of the current medical literature of the world. The Index 
Medicus was established in 1879, under the editorship of Drs. 
John S. Billings and Robert Fletcher, and was discontinued in 
1899. The present series is published by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and is known as Index Medicus^ Second 
Series, Vol. I. having been commenced in January, 1903. It is 
issued as earlj' as possible after the completion of the month 
represented, time being allowed for the arrival of foreign 
journals. The Editors are Robert Fletcher, M.D., and Fielding 
H. Garrison, M.D. 

This publication consists of the titles in full of books, pamph- 
lets, theses, contributions to co-operative works and original 
articles in journals, transactions of medical and scientific 
societies, and the like, arranged under subject-headings. The 
titles in certain languages, as Russian, Polish, Swedish, Danish, 
Finnish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Roumanian and Japanese, are 
translated into English. 

A table of contents accompanies each number, and on the 
completion of the volume an *' Annual Index of Authors and 
Subjects " is issued. The subject part of this annual index is 
elaborately subdivided, the classification resembling that of the 
Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon Generars Office, 
U. S. Army. The Index of the volume for 1903 occupies 187 
pages in double and triple columns. 

The subscription price (to be paid in advance) is five dollars 
per annum in the United States and Canada ; in foreign 
countries, 25 shillings or marks, 30 francs or lire. 

Communications relating to subscriptions should be ad- 
dressed : Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Communications in relation to the biblography should be 
sent to : Editors Index Medicus, Washington, D. C. 



American Public Health Associationt which embraces in its 
domain the United States of America, the Dominion of Canada, 
the Republic of Mexico, and the Republic of Cuba, will hold 
its Thirty-Second Annual Meeting at Havana, Cuba, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, January, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 1905. 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. 

HOW BREAKAGE OP BOTTLES CAN BE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM.* 

The greatest obstacle ihat lies in the way of producing a 
sound container for liquids occluding gases under high pressure, 
as, for instance, solutions of hydrogen peroxide, is the fact that 
no process for making unbreakable glass has yet been discov- 
ered. 

Up to the present, the ordinary amber glass bottles have been 
found totally inadequate and untrustworthy, though a device 
patented by Mr. Charles Marchand goes far towards overcom- 
ing this delinquency. 

This device practically reduces the danger of bursting of the 
bottles to a minimum. As long as the bottles, having this 
device, are kept in stock standing up, the pressure resulting 
from shaking, high temperature in course of transit, etc., will 
not rise much above four or five pounds to the square inch ; 
and therefore, though occasionally a bottle may crack or burst, 
it is not due to pressure, but to the inherent imperfection of the 
glass, arising either from the lack or homogeneity, or else im- 
perfect annealing, or both, to which we have already referred. 

The worst feature of this unreliability in the bottle is, that 
there is no accurate way of detecting it. A bottle may be sub- 
mitted to a pressure of a hundred pounds to the square inch, 
without betraying signs of weakness ; yet even with nothing in 
it, it may burst or crack within an hour. 

The only remedy in these conditions as to the bottles, and 
that is not absolute, is in changing the material from which the 
containers are made, and substituting for the unreliable amber 
glass a good article of flint glass. While, as we have intimat- 
ed, this does not absolutely remove the danger of loss by ex- 
plosion or cracking, it greatly reduces it, and when the flint 
glass container is closed by Marchand's Safety Valve Stopper, 
danger is reduced to a minimum, beyond which, in the present 
condition of the technics of bottle making, it is impossible to go. 

This is exactly what Mr. Charles Marchand, the manufacturer 

*Abstract frQm the National Druggist, of SaiDt Louis, Mo., October, 1904. 
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of hydrozone, glycozone, peroxide of hydrogen, etc., intends to 
4o. Just as soon as his present stock of am her glass containers 
is exhausted, he will use exclusively flint glass, every bottle 
being corked with an automatic safety valve stopper. By 
adopting these expedients, Mr. Marchand, having done all in 
his power to prevent breakage, can go only one step further — 
to make good any losses from that direction — replace the bot- 
tles that get broken from this cause. Beyond this it would be 
unreasonable to expect him to assume further responsibility. 
The actual danger to life or limb from the bursting of a bottle 
of hydrogen peroxide, or any of Mr. Marchand's preparations, 
is trivial, as compared with those arising from the explosion 
of bottles of beer, ginger ale, champagnes, and other sparkling 
wines, or even Appollinaris or other heavily aerated waters. 

When any of these rupture, the fragments are driven, not 
only with all the force and energy of the already liberated gases, 
but with the augmented energy of the residual gas suddenly set 
free, and so may inflict severe, sometimes irreparable damage. 
The safety-valve arrangement in the stopper of bottles of hydro- 
zone, prevents the sudden disengagement of a great volume 
of gas. 

Assuming that through some imperfection of the stopper, the 
puncture should close as soon as the pressure from within rose 
to a point far within that required for the rupture of the bottle, 
the stopper, not being wired, but merely tied down, will be 
forced out. 

But glass is a proverbially brittle and treacherous substance, 
and it is liable to break in the hands of anybody, at any 
moment, and without any discoverable or apparent cause, and 
that whether filled or not. As a consequence there must always 
be some risk attached to the handling of glass containers. The 
best that can be done, as we have suggested elsewhere, is to 
reduce the risk of rupture or fracture to a minimum, and this 
Mr. Marchand has done, not only by his safety stopper device, 
but also by the promised substitution of the stronger flint gla^s. 
The retail trade will, we are sure, welcome this latter change 
most heartily, since it completes and supplements the efforts 
made in the mechanical direction, and thus removes, as far as 
lies in human efforts, all danger arising from handling Mar- 
chand's goods. 
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Intematiooal Dennatologiati Gmgfess* — The next meeting 
of the International Dermatological Association will be held in 
New York City under the presidency of Dr^ J. C. White, of 
Boston. 

The Lloyd Library* — This library is devoted to botany, 
pharmacy, chemistry, and allied sciences. The building 
(1902) contains between fifteen and twenty thousand volumes 
and pamphlets on the aforenamed subjects. The herbarium of 
pressed plants is extensive, and the mycological department 
contains four or five thousand specimens, the fleshy fungi being 
preserved in alcohol in jars. This library is incorporated, is 
free to the public, and is pledged to be donated intact to 
science. The final resting place has not been decided upon, 
but the library will be placed in the University best calculated 
to serve science. The library is at present located at 224 West 
Court street, and is certainly a magnificent monument to its 
founder, Dr. John Uri Lloyd. 

Source of Japanese Vigon — The Japanese are allowed to be 
among the very strongest people on earth. They are strong 
mentally and physically, and yet practically they eat no meat 
at all. The diet which enables them to develop such hardy 
frames and such well-balanced and keen brains consists almost 
wholly of rice, steamed or boiled, while the better-to-do add to 
this Spartan fare fish, eggs, vegetables and fruit. For beverages 
they use weak tea without sugar or milk, and pure water, 
alcoholic stimulants being but rarely indulged in. Water is 
imbibed in what we should consider prodigious quantities — to 
an Englishman, indeed, thp drinking of so much water would 
be regarded as madness. The average Japanese swallows 
about a gallon daily in divided doses. 

The Japanese recognize the beneficial eflfect of flushing the 
system through the medium of the kidneys, and they also 
cleanse the exterior of their bodies to an extent undreamed of 
in Europe or in America. 

Another — and perhaps this is the usage on which the 
Japanese lay their greatest stress — is that deep, habitual, 
forcible inhalation of fresh air is an essential for the acquisition 
of strength, and this method is sedulously practiced until it be- 
comes a part of their nature. — Medical Record, 
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A Case of Mcnstftial Precocity.— Dr. R. M. Stone of Omaha, 
Neb., writes as follows in a recent issue of the Medical Record: 
At the meeting pi the Omaha-Douglas County Medical Society, 
on September 27, Dr. M. J. Ford of this city presented to the 
society a child of two years and four months with the following 
unique history: The parents are 33 and 32 years old and 
entirely normal. The mother says that she was sick all the 
time of her pregnancy with the child. She noticed at the time 
of the birth of the child, in 1902, that the genitalia were swollen. 
Her physician told her it was simple swelling and would soon 
pass away. The child cried practically all its waking hours till 
it was six months old. On that day it began to menstruate, 
upon which it ceased crying and fell into its first peaceful sleep. 
It has menstruated regularly every 28 days since, except for 
two periods, when a cold was present. Warm drinks soon 
started it again. Exposure of the child to the society showed 
a pretty child of normal face, but of unduly large limbs, and 
hips as well. There was an abundance of hair upon the pubes. 
The genitalia were very large ; the mammae were well de- 
veloped. The mother said that the flow lasted from three to 
four days and was of fair quantity. The parents are well 
known to Dr. Ford, and consulted him by reason of a pin 
having lodged in the child's throat. There is no suspicion 
of fraud. 

Alvarenga Prize of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia* — The College of Physicians of Philadelphia announces 
that the next award of the Alvarenga Prize, being the income 
for one year of the bequest of the late Senor Alvarenga, and 
amounting to about One Hundred and Eighty Dollars, will be 
made on July 14, 1905, provided that an essay deemed by the 
Committee of Award to be worthy of the prize shall have been 
offered. 

Essays intended for competition may be upon any sub- 
ject in Medicine, but cannot have been published, and must 
be received by the Secretary of the College on or before 
May 1, 1905. 

Each essay must be sent without signature, but must be 
plainly marked with a motto and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope having on its outside the motto of the paper and 
within the name and address of the author. 
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It is a condition of competition that the successful essay or 
a copy of it shall remain in possession of the college ; other 
essays will be returned upon application within three months 
after the award. 

The Alvarenga Prize for 1904 was not awarded, no essay of 
suflBcient merit, in the judgment of the committee, having 
been submitted in competition. 

Thomas R. Neilson, M.D., Secretary. 

Antiphlogistine in Senile Pneumonia* — A prominent physi- 
cian, in lecturing recently on a case of senile pneumonia at the 
Philadelphia Hospital, said : 

*'Hot flaxseed poultices, well made so as to retain their heat 
ioT four hours, were kept about the thorax during the day and 
at night were replaced by a lamb's-wool jacket, for the better 
part of a week. It is important when poultices are used that 
they should be well made and should retain their heat for four 
hours, in order that the patient shall not be continually dis- 
turbed to change them. Fever patients need rest, not only 
sleep at night, but rest during the day. It is rarely wise to 
wake the patient, either for food, for medicine, for bath, or for 
any other application. Save in exceptional instances, sleep 
will do more to favor recovery than the agent for whose sake it 
is interrupted." 

The time was when the above statements would have received 
the hearty endorsement of all thoughtful medical men. But 
this is not the ox-cart, candle or horse-car age. We are living 
in the twentieth century. The old things must be laid aside. 
They are valuable only as antiques. 

We have the cleanly and convenient electric light instead of 
the greasy candle. Why not antiphlogistine, made of cleanly 
and aseptic materials and capable of maintaining a uniform 
degree of temperature for 12 to 24 hours or more, instead of the 
bacteria-breeding, soggy, clammy linseed and other poultices ? 

Most up-to-date doctors say, — '*Ye3, we know all about 
antiphlogistine and use it regularly as routine treatment in all 
cases where inflammation is present and a local remedial agent 
is indicated." 

Picture an individual with 104° to 105°, pulse 120-140, resp. 
40-70. If any one craves and absolutely needs rest and sleep 
it is such a patient. A linseed poultice affords a very poor 
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means for the continnoos application of moist beat, nothing 
more. It cannot be sufficiently well made to retain a tempera- 
ture of valae for more than a half hour. Antipblogistine need 
not be changed oftener than once in 12 to 24 hours, daring 
which time a comparatively uniform temperature is maintained. 
Refreshing sleep is invited, and not hindered. It stimulates 
the cutaneous reflexes, causing a contraction of the deep- 
seated and coincidently a dilation of the superficial blood-ves- 
sels. At the same time it attracts or draws the blood to the 
surface — flushes the superficial capillaries — bleeds but saves 
the blood. 

The circulation is thus favorably affected. The aggravating 
symptoms are almost immediately ameliorated. Congestion 
and pain are relieved, the temperature declines, blood pressure 
on the overworked heart is reduced, the muscular and nervous 
systems are relaxed and refreshing sleep is invited. 

. Utflfty of Gxa Wine* — One objection to the use of alcohol 
medicinally is its commonly accepted action as a stimulant, 
with a supposed period of depressing reaction. Whether there 
is really such a reaction period or not following small and fre- 
quently repeated doses of alcohol, is not generally accepted. It 
is, however, agreed that the combination of Coca with alcohol 
in a mild wine — such as Vin Mariani — affords a nutritious 
stimulant from which there is no reaction. Before the influ- 
ence of the alcohol has passed the sustaining action of the Coca 
will have commenced and a period of tone supervenes which 
sustains the system. It is because of this peculiar property 
that Vin Mariani is of such value as an adjunct in all conva- 
lescence where a mild stimulant is indicated. 

It is worthy of emphasis that Vin Mariani is a product of the 
greatest wine-producing country in the world. It is made from 
a special quality of wholesome French grape wine, grown upon 
a soil of certain peculiarities. All connoisseurs of wine under- 
stand that the soil, the exposure, and the environment, as well 
as the cliipatic conditions, unite in effecting a special wine from 
any certain grape. In the vineyards of France these necessary 
conditions have continued for centuries. All the care in 
transplanting the vine elsewhere, and all the skill of cultiva- 
tion, cannot imitate the product of the French vineyard. From 
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amidst these natural advantages M. Mariani was the first to in- 
troduce a wine of coca to the medical world nearly half a 
century ago. Although he has freely published his formula to 
physicians, and though many pharmacists have tried to 
duplicate its product, it has never been successfully imitated. 
The reason must be obvious, for just as the French vineyards 
have had an advantage of centuries, so Mariani has had the ad- 
vantage of priority and the acumen to maintain his laboratories 
to the refinement of a skilled manufacture. That this is so has 
been well shown through the endorsements of government in a 
country where, in wines at least, the good is readily dis- 
crimiyiated from the mediocre. Thousands of physicians the 
world over have recognized this merit, and have felt proud to 
endorse it with their patronage. — The Coca Leaf, March, 1903. 

A New Thcf apetttic Agent of Value in the Treatment of 
Epilepsy, with the Report of a Case.— Hugo Erichsen, M.D., 
L.R.C.P. and S., reports an interesting case in the Medical Age, 
for September 25. 1904. The author says : 

'* The patient had had nineteen well defined attacks of 
epilepsy since the summer, 1900. Shortly after the occurrence 
of the last I took charge of his case. Up to that time he had 
been taking the bromides at irregular intervals, owing to the 
fact that his stomach was easily deranged. Eventually they 
had to be rejected. Even bromide of sodium proved objection- 
able for this reason. 

'* About this time my attention was directed to * brometone.' 
It proved to be the very thing I was looking for, as the patient 
had no difficulty in retaining it and it did not give rise to un- 
toward after effects. After taking what was evidently an over- 
dose the patient experienced drowsiness during the day, but 
when the dose was reduced to 5 grains (in capsules) three or 
four times a day he had no further trouble in this respect. 

**Brometone contains about 77 per cent, of bromine, and 
possesses the sedative and other characteristic effects of that 
agent. It is preferable to the bromides, because it does not 
excite nausea, vomiting, or alimentary disturbance. Moreover, 
it does not seem to produce the undesirable systemic depression 
often resulting from the older bromides. Although my patient 
has been taking brometone day after day for over a year, he 
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has not been afflicted with skin rashes or any other indications 
of bromism. Furthermore, he has not had an attack for six- 
teen months, has gained in weight, improved in appearance, 
I . and takes a more cheerful view of the future. 

b *' From my experience with it I am inclined to believe that 

^: brometone will prove of service in the treatment of other nerv- 

^ : ' ous conditions, particularly insomnia, headache, and delirium 

ly tremens. It may also prove of benefit in some cases of asthma 

and may relieve cough of reflex nervous origin.'' 

A Case of Cancer of the Mamma Cured by Means of 
Roentgen Rays. — E. Schiff reports this case with diagnosis 
of inoperable cancer en cuirasse of the left mamma with 
lenticular metastases of the cutis. The left thorax was in- 
vaded by a tumor with large basis and of very solid con- 
sistence. The tumor extended from the left sternal margin to 
the axillary cavity, where it reached the glands and formed a 
I hard bunch. The surface was ulcerated and exuded fetid mat- 

ter. The lower edge showed 10 or 12 small tumors, slightly 
bleeding. On the patient's back were 5 similar nodules. Be- 
neath the bunch in the axilla there was a crateriform cavity 
large enough to admit a pigeon egg. The edges were gangre- 
nous. Both supra- and infraclavicular glands were hard and 
resistant. After the third sitting the pain decreased consider- 
ably, and the purulent secretion diminished. After five 
months' treatment the writer noticed that excepting some 
superficial excoriated parts, a flat scar crossed by some enlarged 
capillary vessels had taken the place of the former tumor. The 
cutaneous metastases had disappeared and the groups of soft 
glands in the supra- and infraclavicular regions had greatly 
decreased and were soft. The general state of the patient had 
very much improved. The writer then gives a description of 
the histological appearance of the tissues, showing that the 
new growth had almost disappeared at the time of exsiminsL- 
tion.— Bulletin of The Johns HopJcins Hospital, — Medical 
Review. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



A Few Practical Points in Infantile Anemia.— Infantile 
anemia always manifests distinctive, objective and subjective symptoms 
oi malnutrition, of which the most prominent is a lowered blood stand- 
ard. Disease of childhood shows more pronounced changes in the 
blood than does disease of the same class in the adult ; therefore 
a careful study of, the blood is invariably necessary and yields points 
of greatest importance in deciding the best method of treatment. 

There is still a great deal to be determined about the marks of dis- 
tinction between the normal and abnormal conditions of the blood in 
children, much has been developed, but there is still much to be 
learned. In the transition from infancy to childhood, the process of 
the development of the blood is going on and it is often hard to deter- 
mine whether a certain case is normal or abnormal in the condition of 
the blood. For instance, the percentage of hemoglobin which is, in 
-proportion, higher at birth than in adult life, may fall within the first 
few weeks of life to fifty per cent., and still not be abnormal. It is, 
therefore, for the busy practitioner, no less than for the one not so 
proficient in hemotology, to have some simple, reliable and easily 
practical methods of ascertaining the exact blood condition. When 
this knowledge is obtained a diagnosis can be made. To obtain this 
practical knowledge, no special skill is required ; the ordinary use of 
the microscope, hemoglobinometer, and harmocytometer, can with a 
little practice obtain the necessary data. It is now conceded that 
aside from chlorosis nearly all cases of anemia in children are of sec- 
ondary origin, consequently it is not difficult to ascertain the causes. 
The tendency may be transmitted from the anemic, poorly nourished 
patient ; insufilcient quanity and improper kind of food is usually the 
chief cause. The infectious or constitutional conditions such as rick- 
ets, syphilis, tuberculosis, malaria, rheumatism <&c., are responsible 
for the great majority of cases of secondary anemia, and usually pre- 
sents one or more distinctive symptoms indicating their origin. The 
thing most desired in the treatment of these conditions is naturally to 
remove the caufse, which is sometimes possible, but not always; a 
careful study of the blood should be the first step, after which its proper 
treatment, for by this means one can often remove the subjective 
symptoms of the anemia, thereby making the patient more comfort- 
able as well as reinforcing the treatment of the cause. 

In the endeavors to restore the normal standard of the blood in 
cases of secondary anemia, dietic and hygienic measures are of great- 
est importance. A careful study of many cases shows conclusively 
that a large portion of the cases which owe their origin to conditions 
prevalent among the poorer classes — improper food, poor air, lack of 
exercise— are the prime causes. A correction of these defects with 
proper feeding, fresh air and tonic, will bring about the desired 
results without the necespity of much drug medication. But in those 
cases in which the anemia is secondary to the infections, the diathetic 
or hygienic measures can be supplemented by the application of 
proper medication ; the treatment then becomes one of removing the 
cause of the anemia, at the same time reinforcing the system by 
proper nutrition. The most frequently employed drugs as blood 
reconstructors, are iron and arsenic, but their field of usefulness is 
limited. They undoubtedly produce a tonic effect by stimulation, but 
lack the proper elements to build up the newly born cells as the result 
of this stimulation, consequently their therapeutic value is limited and 
something more complex is required. Too short a space is allowed to 
enumerate the many cures laid down by various cliniations in the 
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treatment of anemia. All have virtue more or less, none are com- 
plete. Most of the tonics of iron will increase the blood cells without a 
corresponding increase in the henaoglobin, consequently, many of the 
new born cells never reach maturity but become shrivelled, disinte- 
grated or paralyzed as a result of the mal-nutrition. With this clinical 
picture before me I naturally sought for something that fully covered 
the field, in other words a tonic, stimulant and complete food. The 
combination of the three making the essential whole I found in 
Bovinine, and its employment in many cases has proven it to be a 
most valuable diathetic and therapeutic agent. T. J. Biggs, M.D. 

An Old Remedy Combined with a Xewer One.— The 

Massachusetts Medical Journal recently published the following, 
which will no doubt be interesting to our readers : — 

* * We believe that members of the medical profession should 
familiarize themselves with the combination tablet of antikamnia and 
heroin. The first of these, antikamnia, years ago, established a promi- 
nent place f6r itself as a most reliable antipyretic, antineuralgic, and 
general pain reliever, while heroin is, by all odds, the most efiicient of 
recent additions to our list of remedies. The advantages of this com- 
bination are fully illustrated by a report of cases submitted to us by 
Dr. Uriel S. Boone, Professor of Surgery and Pharmacology, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, St. Louis. We reprint three of said cases, as 
each has some particular feature which successfully called into use in 
a most beneficial manner the synergetic action of these two drugs. 

**Case I. J. P. Athlete. Suffering from an acute cold. On ex- 
amination found temperature 101^ with a cough and bronchial rales. 
Patient complained of pain induced by constant coughing. Prescribed 
antikamnia and heroin tablets, one every four hours. After taking six 
tablets, the cough was entirely relieved. Patient continued taking one 
tablet three times daily for three days, when he ceased taking them 
and there has been no return of the cough or pain. 
. *• Case II. Ed. H. Age 30. Family history — hereditary consump- 
tion. Hemorrhage from lungs eighteen months ago. His phyician had 
me examine sputum ; found tubercle bacilli. After prescribing various 
remedies with very little improvement, I placed him on antikamnia 
and heroin tablets, prescribing one tablet three times a day and one on 
retiring. He has since thanked me for saving him many sleepless 
nights, and while I am aware he never can be cured, relief has been to 
him a great pleasure and one which he has not been able to get here- 
tofore. 

'* Case III. Wm. S. Aged 28. Lost 20 pounds in last 30 days. 
Consulted me July 9th. I thought he most certainly would fall victim 
to tuberculosis. JEvening temperature 101° with night-sweats and a 
very troublesome cough with lancinating pains. Prescribed 1-100 'gr. 
atropine to relieve the excessive night-sweats and one antikamnia 
and heroin tablet every four hours, with the result that he has entirely 
recovered and is now at work as usual. 

** Neither in these, nor in any other of my cases, were any untoward 
after-effects evidenced, thus showing a new and distinctive synergetic 
action and one which cannot help being beneficial. '^ 

Hagee's Cordial of Cod Liver Oil Comp. the Most 
Palatable. — Various preparations of cod liver oil have appeared in 
the market during the past ten years, but for palatability and efficiency 
none of them has surpassed Hagee's Cordial of Cod Liver Oil Cqmp. 
This preparation has become a standard with many doctors all over the 
country, and the results achieved are most satisfactory. The freedom' 
from grease and the fishy odor makes it peculiarly acceptable to 
patients with weak stomachs.- Southern Medicine and Surgery. 
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Sethol in tlie Stinsr of B€e».— Dr. W. H. Bamett, of Huffins, 
Texas, in the Alkaloidal Clinic for November, 1904, says : To Brother 
W. W. Shafer^ I am satisfied that ecthol, a combination of echinacea 
and thoja, will prevent the sting of bees from hurting him. Let him 
take dram doses every hoar for three hours before he commences to 
work with them. The reason for the faith that is in me is this : They 
used to hurt me. Last summer I was taking it for a skin disease and 
while under its influence I was stung by a wasp on the face and neck. 
When stung I started to the house to get something to stop the pain 
and swelling that I expected to suffer with, but instead of pain and 
swelling as heretofore when stung, there was no more of either than a 
mosquito or a gnat would have caused. 

A Splendid Medicinal Agent*— The value of the ozoniferous 
oils, essences and ethers in the antiseptic treatment of disease, has been 
largely recognized and demonstrated through the extensive and success- 
ful employment of Listerine in surgery and in general medicine. Lis- 
terine is the trade name or descriptive word for the most successful 
formula of modern pharmacy, consequently it has been utilized most 
extensively by medical practitioners, and ** improved upon *' by nearly 
every manufacturing pharmacist and in many retail drug establish- 
ments to an extent that does not apply to any other galenical prepara- 
tion within or without the pharmacopeia. This tribute to the originality 
and value of Listerine is very flattering to its manufacturers, who 
continue to enjoy an uninterrupted increase in the output of their 
laboratories and a constantly widening market, so that Listerine is 
known and procurable in any reputable pharmacy anywhere. It ad- 
vertises itself by its own good qualities; indeed the manufacturers 
have long ago decided that the best advertisement of Listerine — is Lis- 
terine. — The Western Druggist ^ October, 1904. 

Dermapnrine for Eczema, Etc.— I have found Dermapurine 
the most excellent remedy for eczema that I have ever tried in a prac- 
tice of twenty-five years. — G. W. Helmick, M.D., Harrisburg, Ohio. 

Chicago, Derma Remedy Co. Gentlemen : — Dermapurine Soap is 
the nearest to perfection for the bath and toilet of any soap lever used. 
I can highly recommend it for infants and adults. I find its use 
renders and keeps tlie skin clear, clean and healthy. S. M. Felmlee, 
M.D. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that I have used Derma- 
purine with excellent success in a great number of cases of infantile 
eczema, it curing after all other means tried had failed. — J. W. P. 
Smith wick, M.D., LaGrange, N. C. 

Sannietto in Kidney Tronble.— Dr. Mann Page, of Warm 
Springs, Va., Graduate Medical Department University of Virginia, 
1897, writing, says: **I have used Sanmetto in almost every case of 
kidney trouble that has come to me during the past year, and the re- 
sults obtained in all cases from the * temporary congestion ' so often 
accompanying * cold,' etc., to the acute and chronic cases of * true 
inflammation ' have been most gratifying. I am now using Sanmetto 
in several cases of albuminuria accompanying pregnancy, with benefit 
to every one of the patients. In cases of irritability of the bladder, 
from the least degree of this class to the most acute cases of inflamma- 
tion, following the abusive use of abortifacients, Sanmetto stands alone 
as a speedy and safe remedy. The success of Sanmetto in the relief 
of thfi depressing sequelae familiar to all who witness the unfortunate 
results of the ** * three days' home-gonorrhea-cure ' '' is great. The re- 
lief of pain and amelioration of alarming symptoms inspires confidence 
in the grateful heart of the victims oi contagion.'* 



THE MORPHINE HABIT. 
Report of a Case. 

Editor Medical Summary : 

I have been deeply interested in the morphine habit and its treat- 
ment for a long time, and have tried many of the much-ad vertieed, so- 
called home cures on the poor unfortunate individuals that have come 
to me imploring for help. Keluctantly, though through sympathy, I 
would take charge of these cases, but when 1 used one of ithe above- 
mentioned remedies I would soon have on my hands almost a raving 
maniac, and then be compelled to fall back on my own resources, 
which usually were the bromides (Peacock's preferred), hyoscyamus 
in some form, with quinine and strychnine as a tonic. In order to 
relax the locked secretions, I generally give calomel and podophyllin, 
with hot baths of some kind. Here, by the way, allow me to say that 
the Betz apparatus would come in most admirably. I have often longed 
to try it, but thus far 1 have b^een compelled to forego its use. 

I have brushed along for years, trying this and that remedy, gener- 
ally *' holding the fort until the enemy retreated,*' as it were, or keep- 
ing the morphine away until nature stepped in and did the work. 
However, I became so discouraged with the difficulties encountered in 
the treatment of these cases, that I bad almost concluded not to accept 
another one. But, some six months ago, my attention was called to 
Mandragorine Tablets, for hypodermic or internal use, prepared by the 
James Alkaloidal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and after careful perusal of 
their literature on. the subject, I concluded to give this method a trial 
in the next case that presented itself to me for treatment. 

I did not have to wait long before a young man, about twenty-eight 
years of age, called, asking me to take charge of his case. He was of 
a rather dark complexion, nervous temperament, intelligent and ener- 
getic. His usual weight had been about 145 pounds, but now he was 
bloated and weighed 180 pounds. Extremely nervous, no appetite, 
and could not fall asleep until about four o'clock in the morning. At 
times he was very talkative ; other times very sullen, and desirous of 
being left alone, and on several occasions he was seen slipping a razor 
into his pocket, and denied each time (to his father) that he had any- 
thing of the kind about his person. When made to give it up he got 
very cross about it. He was using about fifteen grains of morphine per 
day, hypodermically. Greatest amount used in one day was twenty- 
six grains. He says he first began using opium about eight years ago, 
in California, in one of those Chines^ smoking houses, and got so he 
smoked as high as 125 ** coasters'* per day. On leaving there, he 
applied to a physician who said he would cure him, and he put him on 
morphine. 

I gave him calomel, bismuth and sulphocarbolate of zinc for his 
bowels, and the bromides to quiet his nerves ; but I found in his case, 
the tincture of cannabis indica, five drops to a dose, answered the best, 
and gradually reduced the morphine to an average of five grains daily. 
I had him constantly watched, both day and night, but I could see no 
improvement in his mind — if anything, he seemed to be more rattled, 
and as he began to clamor for treatment by injection (hypodermic), I 
secured a case of the Mandragorine Tablets, and started in using them, 
and, strange to say, I had no more trouble with him, as he began to 
sleep well, eat well and quiet down in every way. He began to act 
and talk with more intelligence, but would still get things mixed up. 
Before the tablets of the second case were all gone, he discontinued all 
medicine. He said he had no desire for anything ; only when he saw 
any one smoking, and be smelled the smoke of the cigar, he wanted to 
smoke too. Yet he does not use tobacco in any form. He used to 
smoke a cigar once in a while. 

The result of it all is that the man is now well in mind and body. It 
is now four months since he discontinued taking the medicine, and hg 
told me that he had given up all hope before he began treatment, anS 
on several occasions he had made up his mind to commit suicide, but 
something had happened to prevent him. 

This is not written to advertise Mandragorine Tablets, but is a truth- 
ful and honest report of a case in practice. 

HiGLEY, Okla. J. S. LEACHMAN, M.D. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



5YPHILIS OF THE LUNQ SIHULATINQ PHTHISIS.* 

BY WILLIAM E. HUGHES, M.D., AND ROBERT N. WILSON, M.D., 

OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

As early as 1858, Virchow described a pulmonary condition 
which he called ** white hepatization '' and which he noted 
especially in the lungs of syphilitic newly-born infants. He 
also noted a brown induration, and a collection of brown pig- 
ment in the lungs of a number of adults, accompanying a simi- 
lar congenital ** white hepatization." This pigmentation he 
considered due to an impediment to the blood stream in its 
passage through the pulmonary tissue, consequent upon the 
filling of the alveoli by round cells. Virchow apparently did 
not feel, however, like committing himself to the statement 
that these hepatized areas were undoubtedly syphilitic pro- 
cesses. 

Wagner in 1863. Pavlinoff in 1879, Schnitzler in 1879, Hiller 
in 1884, Heller in 1888, and more recently many others, includ- 
ing Councilman, Greenfield, Kidd, Perry, Rolleston, Weber, 
Wilks, Aufrecht, and Stengel, have also reported cases of 
apparent syphilitic pulmonary involvement. The question is 
often asked, '* In cases that do not come to autopsy can we be 
sure that the process has not been of a simple broncho- 
pneumonic character, or even of a tubercular nature ; especially 
since tuberculosis is a frequent accompaniment of syphilis? " 

When such pathologists as Virchow fail to positively diag- 
nose the condition under the microscope, how indeed are we 
to assure ourselves of the clinical condition in a doubtful case 

*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical iSociety, Nov. 23, 1901. 
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of pulmonary involvement in a syphilitic patient ? And still 
more difficult, how shall we make the diagnosis in the presence 
of a doubtful pulmonary lesion in a case not supposedly, but 
actually, syphilitic? These are not only interesting queries, 
but practical issues, as the instance reported in this paper will 
demonstrate. 

H. H., white, aged 32 years ; born in Russia ; now an iron- 
worker. His father, mother, two brothers and two sisters liv- 
ing and well. Patient has had measles and smallpox. Has 
been repeatedly exposed to venereal infection, but denies hav- 
ing suffered from venereal disease of any description. Claims 
never to have had a chancre or other sore upon his penis, or 
elsewhere on his body. Has experienced no sore throat, no 
alopecia and no eruption. Has always been engaged in hard 
labor, for years as a sailor, and recently as an ironworker. Six 
weeks prior to admission to the Philadelphia General Hospital 
on December 31, 1903, he contracted a ** severe cold'' which 
persisted about a month. He then became stronger and better 
physically, but the cough continued, as did also the expectora- 
tion which had been profuse from the outset. About December 
15, 1903, he began to expectorate blood. At first this appeared 
in occasional small streaks in the sputum, but had gradually 
increased in quantity, until at the time of admission it appeared 
in quantity with every coughing attack. The patient then 
appeared well-nourished, of large muscular frame, his skin of 
good color, and except for his cough, he said he felt perfectly 
well. He was also frightened at the continual loss of blood. 

The physical examination found his mouth and throat normal 
in appearance, the glands of the postcervical and sternomastoid 
regions not palpable, the pulse rapid and small and not easily 
compressible. The pupils were equal and reacted promptly to 
light and distance. The patient was righthanded, but on in- 
spection the right chest seemed more prominent than normal, 
especially over the lower portion. The expansion was rela- 
tively impaired over this area, though still remarkably free. 
The measurement of the right chest from midsternum to the 
spine at tlie level of the 11th spinous process was 20 inches 
(60 cm.); that of the left side at a corresponding level was 18 
inches (45 cm.) ; at the height of the scapular spine the right 
chest measured 20% inches (50.9 cm.), and the left side 19% 
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inches (49 cm. ) , The expansion over the pulmonary bases was, 
on the right side % of an inch, and % inch on the left. Per- 
cussion resonance was also impaired over the entire right lower 
lobe, especially posteriorly. Tactile fremitus was slightly in- 
creased. On deep inspiration, over a space as large as the 
palm of the hand, just below the upper border of the right lower 
lobe, fine crackling rales and a scraping friction sound were 
heard. Percussion over this area also ga've distinct dulness, 
not amounting to flatness. Above and to the outside of this 
area skodaic tympany was easily obtained. 

The middle and upper lobes on the right side showed pro- 
longed inspiratory and expiratory sounds, also rather harsh, but 
no other abnormality. The apex was negative anteriorly and 
posteriorly. The left lung appeared to be altogether normal, 
except for a rather poor expansion. The abdominal examina- 
tion was negative. There was no eruption on any portion of 
the body, and no scar nor induration was discoverable on the 
penis. The glands were enlarged only in the inguinal region, 
where both the deep and superficial chains were palpable on 
both sides. 

From December 31, 1903, to the date of his discharge (Jan- 
uary 14, 1904), temperature which was 100° F. on admission, 
varied between this point and 97° F., where it was disposed to 
remain during the last days of his stay in the hospital. The 
pulse was 110 on admission, and averaged 90 during the subse- 
quent period. The respirations gradually fell from 30 to nor- 
mal. The blood showed a slight reduction of hemoglobin; the 
urine was normal. 

The patient experienced little or no discomfort on the right 
side, but had a constant hacking cough, and brought up enor- 
mous quantities (two or more sputumcupfuls) of sanguino- 
purulent matter daily. The expectoration was very profuse in 
the morning, shortly after rising. There were no nightsweats» 
there was little or no loss of weight, the appetite was good, 
and the general impression given was that of a man with a 
strickly localized pulmonary lesion, and a general economy 
that was still amply competent to combat the advance. 

On the presumption that the latter was tuberculous, the 
sputum was examined repeatedly, but on no occasion could 
tubercle bacilli be detected. Pneumococci were present in 
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numbers. On January 6, 1904, there was no cessation on the 
part of the pulmonary bleeding, which had now become so free 
that there was more blood than mucopus in the sputum. The 
lattier invariably showed, however, a thorough admixture with 
the blood, assuming rather a prunejuice than a bright red color. 
The patient was demonstrated on this day in Dr. Hughes' 
clinic, and an explgratory puncture made in the 8th interspace 
in the midscapular line. The first puncture yielded no fluid, 
probably owing to a faulty mechanism of the apparatus. The 
second insertion of the needle, however, to our surprise gave a 
syringeful of^dark red blood, floating in which were large flakes 
of lymph, evidently from the surface of the pleura. The wound 
was sealed, and the patient returned to the ward in good con- 
dition, but still expectorating blood and mucopus as before. 

In the doubt as to the diagnosis three conditions seemed 
possible, with the probability in the following order of mention : 
incipient pulmonary malignant disease, tubercular phthisis, and 
syphilis. It seemed to be very improbable that the lesion was 
parasitic (actinomyces, hydatid, etc.), since no evidence point- 
ing to such an origin could be discovered in the sputum. Cal- 
cium chlorid and gelatin were employed, together with pro- 
longed, absolute rest in bed, but without effect upon the pul- 
monary bleeding, which appeared to be on the increase. This 
fact, together with the absence of constitutional involvement, 
and the circumstance that the patient appeared to be otherwise 
in excellent physical condition, seemed to render tuberculosis 
unlikely, though still of course possible. Syphilis was also 
considered, though deemed unlikely in the light of the entire 
absence of a history of primary, secondary or tertiary lesions. 
Moreover, pulmonary syphilis is by no means a frequent occur- 
rence in medical literature. 

The most probable condition, therefore, appeared to be an 
early malignant, in all likelihood sarcomatous, involvement of 
the lung and pleura, and the tentative diagnosis of sarcoma was 
accordingly made. Microscopic examination of the flakes of 
lymph, obtained in the fluid drawn by puncture, it should be 
stated, gave no clue as to the nature of the pathologic process. 

More as a matter of interest and empiricism than with the 
expectation of alleviating the sj^mptoms, the patient was placed 
on January 7, 1904, upon large doses of potassium iodid (one 
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dram three times a day) with the idea that harm could be done 
only in the unlifeely event that the condition was tuberculous. 
To our astonishment and satisfaction within twenty-four hours 
the expectoration diminished in quantity and the patient stated 
that he was bringing up less blood. The treatment was per- 
sisted in, and after three days the sputum, while still free in 
quantity, contained no blood, the cough had largely disappeared, 
and the patient insisted on leaving the hospital in the belief 
that he was cured. He was persuaded to remain four days 
longer, and on January 14, 1904, could no longer be detained 
and was lost sight of. When discharged he was free from 
cough, his sputum was mucopurulent, but in slight quantity, 
and he himself felt perfectly well. The respiratory sounds over 
the area of former consolidation were still rough, and moist 
rales could be heard ; the percussion note was almost similar 
in like positions on the right and left sides. 

In looking back upon this case, it is natural at once to sug- 
gest that the condition was one of bronchopneumonia, with 
delayed resolution, the latter taking place .finally at a time 
coincident with the administration of potassium iodid. This 
appeared to us so unlikely, however, that we excluded it in 
favor of less unlikely conditions. The duration for at least 
twelve weeks without seriously affecting the general condition 
of the patient, the free expectorating of prunejuice fluid, begin- 
ning with the eleventh week of the disease, and the prompt and 
seemingly almost complete, recovery from active symptoms 
within a week of the first administration of potassium iodid, 
all seemed to point to a condition other than that of a simple 
bronchopneumonic consolidation. 

Malignant disease it certainly was not in the light of the 
result of treatment. Equally certain is the fact that we must 
now exclude tuberculosis, which, though sometimes remaining 
stationary under the influence of potassium iodid, is usually 
urged on into an acute exacerbation, and never is benefitted by 
the drug. 

We have remaining but one probable condition, pulmonary 
syphilis ; and our diagnosis rests simply and solely up to the 
present moment upon exclusion and upon the therapeutic 
grounds. In speaking of this case to a genitourinary special- 
ist, we were received with the comment, "So, this is what the 
internist calls syphilis !" 
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We would reply, *'If not syphilis, what else?'' There are 
many discoveries made by so-called chance, and by so-called 
experiment, and some of our most valuable items of knowledge 
have been obtained by reasoning backward, as it were, this 
method being the only one that offered a purchase from which 
to reason and observe in the right direction. 

Even in the absence of the classical eruption, and the evi- 
dence of a primary sore, and even lacking a general glandular 
enlargement (none of which we believe to be indispensable 
accompaniments of latent syphilis) we feel compelled to look 
upon this case as one of pulmonary syphilis, at first latent, and 
then manifesting itself by the symptoms of a localized pulmo- 
nary lesion. Until our friends, who have up to this time spent 
their lives in a vain quest for the causal germ of syphilis, pro- 
claim the success of their pursuit, we shall consider it our duty 
from the double standpoint of the patient and the clinician to 
regard such conditions as respond promptly to treatment by 
potassium iodid of mercury, and to no other, as luetic, provid- 
ed, of course, that we find no evidence suggesting another con- 
dition as more probable. 

It is interesting from the pathologic standpoint, and in view 
of Virchow's comment upon the occurrence of brown induration 
and pigment and its histogenesis, that so many of these cases 
present hemoptysis as a prominent clinical feature. Aufrecht's 
case is especially noteworthy in comparison with our own, in 
that the autopsy showed the presence of a tumor of coagulated 
blood, arching over the left bronchus, and pressing upon the 
tracheal wall. The tumor was formed "by an almost globelike 
dilation of the aorta, as large as a plum, communicating with 
the lumen of the arch by an opening one centimeter in diame- 
ter. The result of puncture in our case might well have been 
consequent upon the insertion of the needle into some such 
aneurysmal clot, or equally well 'into a circumscribed extrava- 
sation, due, as suggested by Virchow, to an impediment to the 
blood stream. In the latter event the stage of the disease when 
observed by us must have been one antecedent to that of brown 
induration and pigmentation. 

Stengel gives the postmortem findings in one case of un- 
doubted pulmonary syphilis, of which the clinical history was 
lacking. He also submits the clinical history of another case. 
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first looked upon and treated as an instance of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, but recovering after six months of treatment with 
potassium iodid. The latter case is open to the objection, of 
course, that the improvement was so slow as to admit of ques- 
tion whether it was not a case of phthisis after all, recovering 
in spite of the use of potassium iodid. Many cases of recog- 
nized incipient phthisis do indeed recover within an even shorter 
period. In other words, the improvement may or may not 
have been due to the antispecific treatment. Certainly, how- 
ever, the iodid had no deleterious effect. Stengel also quotes 
the interesting case of Brambilla, of a supposedly tuberculous 
patient being given the mercurial inunction intended for a 
syphilitic in the adjoining bed, followed by the prompt recov- 
ery from all his symptoms. The clinical histories of such cases 
must have at least one important influence, in the direction of 
proving that a certain few cases, apparently tuberculous, will 
improve and con^^alesce symptomatically under antisyphilitic 
treatment. This once determined, the question as to whether 
we can rightfully call them instances of pulmonary syphilis, 
assumes secondary importance. 

The probability approaches a certainty more nearly with each 
new case, and in due time a sufficient number of postmortem 
records will have been obtained in cases that have shown just 
such a clinical history and the doubt will be dispelled. 

In the meantime the uncertainty will cause some hesitation 
in the positive diagnosis of incipient tuberculosis in subjects 
known or suspected of being syphilitic. 
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THE ANEMIA OF «« HOOK«WORM " DISEASE- 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT.* 

BY WILLIAM EDWARDS FITCH, M.D., SAVANNAH, GA. 

According to Gould, ankylostomiasis is a *' peculiar anemia 
produced by the parasite Anhylostoma Duodenale sucking the 
blood from the walls of the duodenum." This disease is es- 
pecially prevalent among *' dirt eaters,'' bricklayers and miners. 
The diagnosis is confirmed by finding the parasite or its eggs in 
the stools. Ankylostomiasis is a specific sooparasitic disease 
caused by " hook-worms. V 

In connection with ankylostomiasis the writer has observed 
that " ground itch " iti children is, almost without an excep- 
tion, always the forerunner of hook-worm disease, and further, 
that " ground itch " is found only in children who go barefooted 
during the summer months. The source of infection is through 
drinking contaminated surface water, or from eating fruits and 
food which may have been contaminated, or the disease may 
be transmitted through '* ground itch." " Dirt eaters" are, of 
course, particularly liable to become infected, while persons 
handling dirt are apt to get the microscopic worms on their 
hands, after which it is an easy matter to transfer them to the 
mouth directly with the food. The prevention, therefore, is 
pure drinking water, careful personal habits, and to never go 
barefooted. A careful examination •of my cases reveals the 
fact that patients who have had " ground itch " later on develop 
ankylostomiasis. 

This type of anemia is accompanied with a variable 
appetite, nausea, pain in the epigastrium, constipation or 
diarrhea, hypertrophy or dilation of the heart, and, in the acute 
form, dyspnea and dropsy. Children who have suffered from 
this disease for several years are stunted in growth and de- 
velopment, it being common to find young people from fifteen 
to twenty years of age who have the appearance of from eight 
to twelve years old. Together with the non-development of 
the individual it will be observed that the growth of the mental 
faculties is also much retarded. The skin will be found thin, 
pale, putty-like in appearance and very wrinkled. The mucous 
membrane is colorless, the body weight is decreased, lower ex- 

♦Reprinted from Southern Medicine and Gaillard's Medical Journal, Savannah, Ga., 
December, 1904. 
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tremities often swollen, and careful observation will reveal 
puffiness under the eyes, and sometimes perceptible swelling of 
the face ; and, in some cases, occasionally a very pronounced 
dropsy will be present. 

Before discussing the treatment of ankylostomiasis, it might 
be profitable to glance at the pathology of the blood in this par- 
ticular type of anemia. The color of a drop as it emerges from 
a puncture varies a great deal. In most cases it is very pale, 
more so than is occasionally seen in severe cases of chlorosis 
and secondary anemia but often the color of the drop, as it 
emerges from the skin in gross, is not as bright a red as normal 
blood, even when more than one-fifth of the number of the 
corpuscles are present. The pale color in such cases is probably 
due to the low hemoglobin percentage present in all of these 
cases. Most cases show from one to two and a half million red 
corpuscles below the normal when they first come under ob- 
servation. A great increase of leucocytes is the rule in all 
cases ; frequently in severe cases more than twenty thousand 
are found in a cubic millimeter of blood. This is the .more 
striking, because in some of the types of anemia leucocytes are 
usually greatly diminished in number. In the remission of the 
disease the leucocytes decrease while the erythrocytes increase 
and often go above the normal figure. 

"Hook-worm'^ disease produces an anemia varying in in- 
tensity with the number of parasites and the duration of the 
disease. The greater the number of parasites the longer the 
duration of the disease, the greater the anemia, and vice-versa. 
The anemia does not stimulate a pernicious anemia, but rather 
a grave secondary anemia, as evinced by the predominance of 
normoblasts ; if, indeed, any nucleated red cells at all be 
present, microcytes, with slight poikilocytosis. After the 
thymol treatment the iron seems to be readily observed, 
and by its oxygen-carrying properties produces an immediate 
gain in the number of the red blood cells, with an increase in 
hemoglobin and a fall in the leucocytes. When a case of long 
duration shows, after specific treatment, no increase in hemo- 
globin and red cells, the prognosis is grave ; it is in contra- 
distinction good when such rise does appear. In case of short 
duration a rise in the red cells and the hemoglobin is of good 
prognostic import. 
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The medical profession are ooder obligations to Dr. Stisle 
for the pioneer work he has done in ankylostomiasis. Before 
he published his studies on the snbject, the disease was re* 
gaided as hopelessly incorable. becanse its etiology was un- 
known and its pathology unstudied. Now uncinaria, through 
the pioneer investigation of Eh*. Stiles, has become one of the 
most easily diagnosed and readily curable affections. 

In the treatment of the anemia of '* ankylostomiasis *' we 
have two drugs that will rapidly aid the oxygenation of the 
blood and tissues, viz. : manganese and iron. Manganese, as 
an element of the blcHKl, has a more strongly ozonizing action 
on the oxygen than that displayed by iron, and is therefore more 
powerfully oxydizing and more actively assimilating. Each of 
these substances, therefore, in combination medicinally, has 
its separate and specific effect upon the blood, both being 
necessary if a prompt hematinic action is expected. Pepto- 
maugan (Gude) proves clinically to be exceedingly apt in this 
valuable property of easily absorbing oxygen, which is readily 
assimilated, thereby increasing the oxygen-carrying ix>wer of 
the circulating fluid, which conveys this life-giving principle 
to all organs and tissues of the body. Therefore that prepara- 
tion of iron which endows the blood with the property of 
SL\*soThing the greatest amount of oxygen during its passage 
thrrjugh the lungs, and allows it to part most easily with this 
same oxygen when it reaches the ultimate tissues of the body, 
must prove to be the most valuable therapeutic agent of this 
element. 

As a matter be vond contradiction, man2anese. bv its oxvaen- 
carrying power in the blood, has an importance which is fully 
as great in the hematopoietic process as that possessed bj' 
iron. Prominent scientists and physiological chemists have so 
expressed the opinion, and have even asserted that the cause 
of chlorosis, which often lasts for years, and of other diseases 
due to deficiency in the composition of the blood, must be 
sought for in our lack of means adapted to return to the blood 
its manganese under an easily absorbable form. 

The writer is under many obligations for valuable assistance 
in blood examinations rendered by his friend and colleague. Dr. 
H. L. Warwick. 
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Case I. — My attention was first directed to the anemia of 
hook-worm disease in April, 1898, while on a professional visit 
to an adjoining county. I was asked to prescribe for the son 
of a planter, whom I was called to treat. The patient was . a 
boy about twenty years old, though he appeared to be only 
about twelve. He was very anemic, skin of a pearly, clear 
pale hue, mucous membranes colorless, feet and ankles swollen, 
heart dilated, hemic murmurs over carotid, eyes swollen, pain 
in epigastrium, no appearance of beard on face, feminine 
. voice. I ordered ferruginous tonic and did not see patient 
any more for a year, when he was sent down to me for treat- 
ment, with his former condition unimproved. In the meantime 
I had read a paper on this type of anemia and was better 
qualified to make a diagnosis, and with the aid of a microscope 
the ova were found in great abundance. The blood was also 
examined, with the following results : Leucocytes 20,000 per 
c.mm. ; red blood corpuscles, 2,500,000 per c.mm. ; hemoglobin, 
35 per cent. ; diagnosis, ankylostomiasis. While the progifiiosis 
was not very bright, yet I took an optimistic view of the case 
and offered encouragement. Two preparations only are 
necessary to effect a cure — thymol, and iron and manganese. 
This patient was starved and purged according to Stiles' and 
Harris' method of treatment, after which two 30-grain doses of 
thymol was administered. On the fourth day no ova could be 
found after repeated examinations. It was at this juncture 
that he needed the aid of a ferruginous tonic, and I promptly 
ordered pepto-mangan (Gude) , tablespoonful after meals, t. i. d., 
and at the end of a month he was so much improved that his 
former friends would have hardly recognized him. A second 
-examination at this time of the circulating fluid revealed the 
leucocytes 10,000 per c.mm. ; red blood corpuscles 4,600,000 per 
<j.mm., and percentage of hemoglobin to be 78 per cent. The 
patient was sent home with a supply of pepto-mangan (Gude), 
and his convalescence continued rapidly and has been per- 
manent. 

Case II. — Mary, daughter of a tugboat engineer, was brought 
to my office in October, 1899, suffering from "ground-itch" of 
two months' standing, with history of having gone barefooted 
in the country all summer. This was prescribed for, ^nd in 
-about four weeks the annoying symptoms disappeared. At the 
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beginning of the following summer she was again brought to 
my office for treatment. On visual examination it was clearly 
apparent that she had anemia. She was poorly nourished, 
tongue dry and coated, teeth and gums covered with sordes, 
skin pale, putty-colored and extremely wrinkled, mucous mem- 
branes bloodless, considerable diarrhea, stools reddish brown. 
An interrogatory examination caused to suspect uncinaria. A 
microscopic examination of the stools confirmed my suspicion. 
Blood examination as follows : Leucocytes, 22,000 per c.mm. ; 
red corpuscles, 2,300,000 per c.mm. ; hemoglobin, 35 per cent. 
She was starved and purged and given the thymol treatment, 
after which she was ordered to take pepto-mangan (Gude), 
tablespoonfuls after meals three times daily. She at once be- 
gan to improve, and after a sixty-days' course of treatment a 
second blood examination revealed the following : Leucocytes, 
*8,500 per c.mm. ; red corpuscles, 6,000,000 per c.mm. ; 
hemoglobin 80 per cent. She was, to all intents and purposes, 
entirely w^ell and treatment was discontinued. 

Case IIL — Willie D., aged 10 years, son of a banker, was 
brought to me during the summer of 1900 with an aggravated 
case of ground itch. Upon interrogation it was learned that 
for the past two summers he had had " ground itch." He was 
a pale anemic youth, skin pale, dirty, lemon-yellow; mucous 
membrane colorless, appetite capricious, slight swelling of 
ankles, pain in epigastrium, diarrhea of brownish red hue. 
Diagnosis of hook-worm disease made without microscopic ex- 
amination. Patient was starved and purged, after which the 
thymol was administered. Blood examination shown : Leuco- 
cytes, 22,000 per c.mm. ; red corpuscles, 2,350,000 per c.mm. ; 
hemoglobin, 45 per cent. Patient was placed on pepto-mangan 
(Gude), tablespoonful after meals. This was continued for 
seven weeks, when a second examination of the blood revealed 
the following : Leucocytes, 10,000 per c.mm. ; red corpuscles, 
4,500,000 per c.mm. ; hemoglobin increased to 80 percent., and 
patient's condition improved in every respect and discharged 
cured. He has not gone barefooted for the past three summers 
and has no return of the " ground itch." 

♦The anemia of hook-worm disease is a peculiar anemia, and in severe oases the 
blood count will show erythrocytes on first examination much below that of ordinary 
anemia, while on the second examination, after treatment is well advanced, the 
erythrocytes will go greatly above the normal figure. 
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Case. IV. — T. G., aged 22, first seen early in summer of 1901; 
laborer, worked at guano mill, and often ate his lunch without 
washing his hands. When called to visit him, found he had 
been ill for ten days, with some vomiting, nausea, diarrhea, 
with reddish brown stools, and pain in the epigastrium. He 
was anemic and poorly nourished, tongue dry, coated and un- 
steady, ,teeth and gums covered with sordes, temperature nor- 
mal, pulse accelerated, feet and ankles slightly swollen, some 
slight dilation of the left side of heart ; history of having had 

ground itch'' in both feet four years previously. Diagnosis, 

hook-worm " disease. Patient was starved, purged and given 
the thymol treatment. Next day the blood was examined by a 
colleague, with the following results : Hemoglobin, 35 per cent.; 
red corpuscles, 3,500,000 per c.mm.; white corpuscles, 20,000 
per c.mm.; polymorphonuclear neutrophiles, 20 per cent.; eosi- 
nophiles. 70 per cent. The patient was placed upon pepto- 
mangan (Gude), tablespoonful after meals three times daily. 
Six weeks later the blood was again examined by my colleague, 
with the following result : Hemoglobin, 80 per cent.; red cells, 
5,600,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 8,000 per c,mm.; polymor- 
phonuclear neutrophiles, 68 per cent.; eosinophiles, 14 per cent. 
Patient's condition was greatly improved and dismissed. 

Case V. — Miss J., school girl, aged 16 years; affected with 
pronounced chlorosis, from which she had suffered for two or 
three months, and attended with functional disturbances. 
There are marked mental anxiety, a disinclination to take in- 
terest in her studies, to enjoy life, or take any exercise ; there 
was marked muscular weakness, cardiac palpitation, difficulty 
in breathing, loss of appetite, headache, vertigo and insomnia. 
The patient's family history was good. Her menstruations 
were scanty and irregular; there was marked pallor of the 
mucous membranes, the lungs were normal, the area of cardiac 
dullness was enlarged towards the left side, bellows murmur 
over both jugulars ; stools were tinged with blood, which 
caused me to suspect uncinaria, and examination revealed the 
ova in quantities. Blood showed : White corpuscles, 15,000 
per c.mm.; red corpuscles, 2,000,000 per c.mm.; hemoglobin 
estimate, 50 per cent. Patient was starved and purged, and 
had administered the thymol dose, and was then placed on 
pepto-mangan (Gude), dessertspoonful doses three times daily 
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meals. She was advised to live as much as possible in 
ipen air, to have a highly nutritious diet, with liberal guan- 
I of port wine with her meals. At the end of four weeks 
vras much improved, all her former annoying symptoms 

past history, she slept well, enjoyed herself, appetite and 
ition were now normal and all her organs were discharging 

proper functions in a normal manner. A second, exami- 
m of the circulating fluid revealed the following : White 
i cells were 5.000 per c.mm.; the red cells were increased 
800,000 per c.mm.; the hemoglobin was increased to 85 
ent. From the beginning there was a noticeable improv- 
. in the patient's subjective and objective symptoms, and 
?as discharged cured, and resumed her school duties. 
SE VI. — Mrs. J, C, I>., aged 22 years, weighing 100 pounds, 
ieized with malaria infection more than two years before. 
i then there has been no recurrence of the disease. When 
ame under observation two months ago (Jan,, 1901), she 
?ery pale and anemic, mucous membranes almost color- 
she was easily fatigued, complained of constant tired feel- 
ippetite and digestiop poor, menses irregular and painful, 
ved by leucorrhea! discharge. On examination her stools 

laden with uncinaria Americana. The blood count 
ed white cells 14,500. and red cells 2.400,000 per cubic 
meter ; hemoglobin 43 per cent. She was purged and 
ed, then given thymol, two 30 grain doses ; and four days 
she was placed on pepto-mangan (Gude), in tablespoon- 
oses three times daily, with a highly nutritious diet and 
y of outdoor exercise. Six weeks after beginning treat- 

her weight had increased to 119 pounds, and all of the 
j-mentioned symptoms had disappeared ; her menses were 
ir and without pain. The blood examination revealed 
illowing: White cells about normal in number and other 
cteristice, the red cells were increased to 4,200,000 per 

millimeter, and hemoglobin had increased to 70 per cent. 
3E VII. — Young lady from the country, aged 16. Con- 
1 me during August, 1902 ; complaining of loss of appetite, 
Lche, pain in epigastrium, swelling of feet and ankles, 
3f a pale waxy hue, very anemic, swelling under eyelids, 
lea of a brownish tint; ankylostomiasis suspected. An 
ination of the stools confirmed my suspicions. The 
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patient was starved and- purged and given the thymol treat- 
ment. An examination of the blood revealed the following: 
White blood corpuscles 18,000 per c.mm.; red cells 3,500,000 
per c.mm.; hemoglobin estimated about 40 per cent. Patient 
was placed on pepto-mangan, and after six weeks was greatly 
improved, sleeping well, appetite good, swelling entirely dis- 
appeared, free from headache or pain. A second examination 
of the blood was made, with the following results : Hemoglobin, 
85 per cent.; leucocytes, 8,000 per c.mm.; red cells, 5,300,000 
per c.mm. Patient discharged cured. 

During the fall of 1903 I was called some twelve miles in the 
country to visit the family of an overseer of a rice plantation, 
and was asked to examine his children — a boy of twelve years 
and a daughter of fourteen. Both were undersized for their 
ages ; pale, waxy, anemic children, with swelling of lower 
extremities, capricious appetite; had no other symptoms call- 
ing for attention. The parents had noticed for many months 
that the children were not well nor healthy, but had paid no 
particular attention to them, thinking that they would soon be 
all right. Upon closer interrogation both children had, some 
time before, had ** ground itch,'' and also two years before. 
My diagnosis was ankylostomiasis. 

Case VIII. — Boy, aged 14 years, above mentioned, was 
purged and starved, then given the regulating prescription of 
thymol. Three days later, when making my second visit, the 
blood was secured and examined by an associate, whD reported 
as follows: Leucocytes, 16,000 per c.mm.; erythrocytes, 
3,000,000 per c.mm.; hemoglobin, 37 per cent. He was placed 
upon pepto-mangan (Gude), and after six weeks another exam- 
ination was made, which revealed the following : Leucocytes, 
8,000 per c.mm.; erythrocytes. 5,500,000 per c.mm.; hemoglo- 
bin, 87 per cent. Dismissed cured. 

Case IX— Sister of No. VIII, aged 12 years, was starved 
and purged, then given the usual thymol prescription ; three 
days later the blood tvas examined by an associate who 
reported as follows : Leucocytes, 15,000 per c.mm.; erythrocytes, 
3,800,000 per c.mm.; hemoglobin, 31 per cent. She was placed 
on pepto-mangan (Gude), and after six weeks the circulating 
fluid was subjected to a second examination, which revealed 
the following: Leucocytes 9,000 per c.mm.; erythrocytes. 
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5,400,000 per . c.mm.; hemoglobin, 85 per cent. Both children 
were very much improved, good appetites, swelling of ankles 
had entirely disappeared, the former waxy anemic physiogomy 
had given place to a ruddy complexion. Both children were 
dismissed cured. 

Cases X to XVI. — Soon after the above cases were dismissed, 
I was called to North Carolina to see a case in consultation, 
where I w^as detained for two weekg, and, soon after my arrival, 
I was asked to see a six-year-old child of a tenant on the plan- 
tation ; the urgent symptoms being insomnia, could sleep only 
while sitting up in a rocker. The child was a little stunted, 
sallow waif, with wax-like face, presenting a dropsical appear- 
ance ; lower extremities very much swollen, complained of 
severe headache and pain in the stomach, no appetite, stools of 
a brownish red, in which were visible the mature uncinaria 
Americana, small white-like string about the size of a number 
10 sewing thread and three-quarters of an inch long. The child 
was starved and purged, and given the regulation dose of thy- 
mol, which brought away quantities of the mature hook-worm. 
The second night thereafter the child was able to lie down and 
sleep in the recumbent position. A microscopic examination 
of the blood yas not made, no instrument being accessible. 
However, she was placed on pepto-mangan (Gude), and soon 
began to improve. There were four other children in this fam- 
ily, together with the parents, all of whom were suffering from 
hook-worm disease. The neighbors accused the whole '' bunch '' 
of being *' dirt eaters." A careful interrogatory elicited the 
fact that during the summer both parents and children went 
barefooted, and at one time or another every member of the 
family had been affected with 'Aground itch," some of the 
children repeatedly summer after summer. The whole family . 
was starved and purged, and given the regulation dose of thy- 
mol, and then placed on pepto-mangan (Gude), and almost 
immediately began to improve. The treatment was continued 
after my return home, and two months later reported as having 
gotten well. 

In 1893, I was one of the staff of four physicians serving in 
rotation of three months each at Bethesda Orphanage for Boys. 
(This orphanage was established in 1740 by Rev. George Whit- 
field.) I was in attendance during the months of July, August 
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and September. During the latter part of this service Dr. L. 
M. Warfield requested my co-operation in examining the boys 
for '' hook-worm" disease. The doctor very kindly made care- 
ful microscopic examinations of the stools of the inmates of 
this institution and reported to me by letter, giving the names 
of 82 boys affected with ankylostomiasis ; the number of boys 
cared for at this time were 124, therefore about 66 per cent, 
were suffering from hook-worm disease. The boys who went 
barefooted during the summer, all had ground itch and were 
found to be infected with uncinaria Americana. The boys in 
whom the examination failed to reveal the hook-worm or its ova 
were those who, almost without exception, had never gone 
barefooted. 

The superintendent was given prescriptions for thymol and 
pepto-mangan (Gude), and was directed to starve and purge 
the boys affected, and then administer the thymol, after 
which they were to be given the pepto-mangan (Gude). My 
term of service had ended before the treatment was more than 
cooamenced ; the superintendent reported improvement in the 
boys. These cases are not reported in detail, because no blood 
examinations were made and because they are so nearly alike, 
resembling one another in most of their characteristics, and as 
the treatment was the same, it would be useless repetition to 
cite them in detail. 

Another observation which I have made is that ** ground 
itch" and ankylostomiasis go hand in hand as it were. In al- 
most all of the cases I have seen, a history of ground itch pre- 
cedes the symptoms of uncinaria Americana. My clinical ex- 
perience has conclusively proven that by the administration of 
thymol and pepto-mangan (Gude), the anemia of hook-worm 
disease is controlled and results in positive cure. 

From a close study of this subject, and a critical review of 
the literature pertaining thereto, and my own experience, I am 
of the opinion that this is a very widespread disease, and one 
that as yet is only beginning to be recognized by the profession. 
Hook-worm disease is among us ; it is a grievous burden to its 
host, and if not recognized and treated properly, it causes 
mental underlings, physical dwarfs, and^ultimate death. 
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CASE OF TYPHOID FEVER COHPLICATED BY APPEN- 
DICITIS; OPERATION, RECOVERY, FOLLOWED 
BY PLEURISY WITH EFFUSION, PNEU- 
MOTHORAX ; ULTIMATE RECOVERY.* 

BY MOSES BEHREND, A.M., M.D., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The occurrence of appendicitis in typhx)id fever is ancom- 
common. Most text-books speak of its existence under the 
discussion of perforation. In some treatises its existence is 
not even mentioned. In later years, however, on account of 
the prevalence of appendicitis references to the subject are 
available. 

At Johns Hopkins Hospital, where the work on appendicitis 
and perforation in typhoid fever has received universal recog- 
nition, the physician and surgeon are closely associated. Osier 
pointed out the beneficial results of these consultations a few 
years ago. The warning then given benefitted me while an 
interne at the Philadelphia Hospital. 

A little after midnight my attention was called to a patient 
in the ward having typhoid fever who developed tympanites 
with a pronounced fall of temperature. The liver dullness 
was partially effaced, and I immediately sent for a surgeon. 
He operated, but did not find the perforation, although the 
evidence of its existence was plainly seen. 

The patient died, and at autopsy the perforation was found 
adjacent to the gall-bladder. 

McCrae and Mitchell divide the cases of appendicitis occur- 
ring in typhoid fever into two groups: (1) Cases strongly 
suggesting appendicitis; (2) appendicitis developing in the 
course of typhoid fever. 

Most of the cases belong to the first class. They cite three 
cases that had symptoms of appendicitis but recovered with- 
out operation. They also report one case that developed 
appendicitis on the tenth day of the disease. The patient died, 
and at autopsy the appendix wa^ found acutely inflamed. 

To the above should be added another group of cases which 
occurs long after the patient has recovered from his typhoid 
fever, and due to Eberth's bacillus. 

Holman relates a very interesting case in which the patient 

*Bead before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, Oct. 26. 1904. 
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developed appendicitis and cholecystitis, five and seven 
months, respectively, after his attack of enteric fever. The 
typhoid bacillus was found on bacteriologic examination. 

tn the case under discussion the most important events will 
be reviewed, and full clinical notes are omitted. The history 
is as follows : 

S. N., aged 33 years. Chief complaint, headache and gen- 
eral muscular pain. Family history : Father died recently, 
aged 86 years ; mother living and well ; five brothers and five 
sisters living and well ; one brother and one sister were overlain 
by their mother and smothered to death. Previous history : 
The patient has never had any severe sickness ; he had gon- 
orrhea once ; he drank alcohol moderately. Present history : 
On May 3, 1904, the patient came to my office complaining of 
general discomfort, loss of ambition, headache, myalgia and 
cough ; there was no fever and no history of nosebleed. 

A few days afterward the patient again visited me with the 
above symptoms intensified. In addition he felt hot and cold 
at intervals. His temperature was slightly above normal. 

I then advised him to go to bed, which he did very reluc- 
tantly. The temperature then rose, and from May 7 he devel- 
oped a severe attack of enteric fever. The predominant symp- 
toms in the first three weeks were extreme nervousness, 
insomnia, and diarrhea. The patient was very restless, tossing 
himself from one side of the bed to the other. Physical exam- 
ination revealed an enlarged spleen and some abdominal 
tendencies. 

Severe muscular twitching, resembling convulsive move- 
ments, was present. His condition became alarming on 
account of the extreme nervousness and insomnia. Various 
remedies were used with very little benefit. 

A consultation was advised, and Dr. Eshner saw the case 
with me. We agreed that hypodermic injections of morphin 
be given to control the paroxysms. The temperature was high 
and reached 107° by rectum on May 18. The pulse was only 
120. 

The mental agitation kept up until May 21, when just the 
opposite condition ensued. The patient now slept almost 
continually and had to be awakened at times for his ice-pack 
and nottrishment. 
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For four days a condition of mental hebetude existed, which 
state gradually grew more profound. 

Early in the morning of May 25, the patient apparently col- 
lapsed ; this was followed by a slight chill, which was thought 
to be a return of the nervousness. 

About 6 A.M. of the same date the abdomen became enorm- 
ously distended ; it was tender and board-like ; rigidity was 
universal. There was no vomiting, but the liver dullness was 
slightly efiFaced. The patient was unconscious, features were 
pinched, lips and finger-nails were blue, hands were shriveled, 
the temperature remained 105^ F., but the pulse became rapid 
and weak. The patient seemed to be on the verge of death. 
Perforation was first thought of, and this diagnosis was accord- 
ingly made. No blood count was taken. 

Drs. Teller and Musser were called in consultation. We all 
agreed that perforation had probably taken place, and Dr. 

* 

Musser advised immediate operation. 

Operation was refused early in the morning on account of 
the poor state of the patient, but he recovered so quickly later 
in the day that inference seemed justifiable. 

My patient's wife objected to his removal to a hospital. 
Accordingly the patient was prepared at home and operated 
upon on a kitchen table with due aseptic and antiseptic pre- 
cautions. 

Having in mind. the possibility of appendicitis, the incision 
was made to the right of the rectus muscle. On opening the 
abdomen no escape of gas was noticed, but upon searching for 
the appendix we found it adherent and full of feces. The 
vessels around the appendix and the ileocecal valve were con- 
gested. The cecum was adherent, and on opening the appen- 
dix it was found inflamed and swollen. The adhesions were 
freed ; the appendix was delivered, ligated, removed, and the 
stump inverted. 

After a diligent search no perforation was found, no thin 
walled ulcer was noticed ; in fact no intestinal ulcers could be 
outlined. The great distension of the intestines hampered us 
considerably. 

The abdomen was filled with normal salt solution and closed. 
Hypodermoclysis was also given. The patient recovered quickly 
from his anesthetic, after which the most marked change oc- 
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curred in his mental condition. The patient spoke rationally, 
his face assumed a natural hue, he recognized the people 
around him, but still could not realize what had transpired. 

Six hours after the operation he had 5 bowel movements, 
which greatly relieved the distension. The following day 
(May 26) the distension still continued, necessitating the use 
of active measures. 

The temperature again became gradually higher. On account 
of the abdominal wound and bed-sores, some difficulty was en- 
countered in using ice-packs. Ice-water enemas were relied 
upon, and the legs and arms were packed in ice. 

On May 31 the wound was dressed and found infected. The 
stitches were removed and the line of incision was partly 
opened and drained. The walls of the wound were lined with 
a necrotic membrane having a foul odor. 

June, 3. The temperature varied from 101-105°. Pulse 
120-140, and respiration 34-42 for the first few days. The 
patient seemed distressed, his breathing was labored and rapid, 
and on the whole he seemed uncomfortable. The rapid respi- 
rations led to daily examinations of the chest. 

The right side gave normal physical signs, but on the left a 
change was noted. From the seventh rib down, posteriorly, 
there was dulness, loss of breath sounds and tactile fremitus. 
The voice was easily transmitted, and the fact that this was 
present made the condition puzzling. 

Knowing that a needle puncture would do no harm, the side 
was aspirated, and a pint of serous straw-colored fluid was ob- 
tained. It was heavily loaded with albumin ; sp. gr. 1016. 

June 4. The immediate effect of this tapping was not help- 
ful. The general condition remained the samer After another 
examination of the chest, tapping was again performed without 
result. 

His condition became so alarming that inhalations of oxygen 
were used. 

June 7. Patient seemed more comfortable, but the temper- 
ature still remained high. Other means were sought for this 
condition, and an abscess from the hypodermic injections and 
one from the hypodermoclysis puncture were found. After 
these were opened the temperature went still higher. 

Some doubts now existed as to whether we were still dealing 
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with typhoid fever or a septicemic condition. Suspecting an 
empyema, the chest Was aspirated a number of times, but with- 
out result. 

A remarkable feature was the occurrence of polyuria during 
the course of the disease and especially when the temperature 
was highest. 

The urine in the beginning contained no albumin, but later 
showed a trace. 

Constipation was now the rule, and great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining daily bowel movements. 

June 17. The temperature showed a tendency to come 
down, but during the next few days it again arose, causing 
considerable alarm. 

His expression was anxious, breathing was rapid and 
labored ; his condition resembled that prior to the first tapping. 

Dr. Musser again saw the patient in consultation, and after 
a very careful examination of the left chest we decided that a 
pneumothorax existed. 

The chest was hyperresonant, the coin test w^as positive, 
breath pounds were diminished and tactile fremitus was les- 
sened. 

The chest was aspirated, considerable air but no pus was 
obtained. 

June 19. On this date the left side was aspirated again, and 
a large volume of gas was obtained, after which there was con- 
siderable improvement in his general condition. 

In a review of this case there are many points that come up 
for discussion. 

For over two months he was practically unconscious of his 
surroundings.* 

The fact that the patient was unable to help us in the 
diagnosis of various complications that arose made matters 
very difficult. 

The existence of the Hippocratia facies about twelve hours 
before the supposed perforation was very interesting. This fact 
is mentioned in the literature, and seems to be an important 
premonitory sign. 

♦He did not remember his nurses, of which there were five. One of these contracted 
typhoid fever and recovered. Another developed appendicitis and died from peri- 
tonitis after operation. His wife also contracted typhoid fever and recovered. 
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Our case is also interesting on account of the temperature 
remaining hip[h during the supposed climax. This is not un- 
common, and is mentioned by various observers. 

The symptoms of appendicitis and perforation cannot at 
times be separated. 

Deaver says : "To differentiate between perforative appen- 
dicitis and perforated typhoid fever is usually difficult and at 
times even impossible." 

Keen also mentions the fact that a differential diagnosis is 
especiall}' hard when stupor exists. 

Beckett states in cases of great stupor pain may be overlooked. 

In the light of modern views there is no doubt in the minds 
of the profession that operation is productive of the best results 
in appendicitis of all types. The same is true of perforated 
typhoid ulcer. 

The question of the time of operation is important. Should 
we operate during shock or wait until the patient has sufficiently 
recovered to justify such a procedure ? 

We should not wait longer than is necessary to make the re- 
quired preparations, which means usually a few hours. 
^ Even at the end of this time, if shock still exists, the patient 
should be given the benefit of an operation. The first twelve 
hours are recognized as the preferable ones. 

Operation should be done in all cases unless moribund. 

Another interesting phenomenon was the presence of polyuria. 
While the temperature was at its highest large quantities of 
urine were passed ranging from 4,000 to 9,000 cc. in twenty- 
four hours ; the average daily excretion was 5,000 cc. during his 
entire sickness. A large amount of urine was also passed dur- 
ing his convalescence. 

All agree that polyuria is a sign of convalescence ; in fact a 
defervescence in the fever can be foretold by an increase in the 
amount of urine. 

Arnold says the quantity of urine is almost always diminished 
and of high specific gravity in typhoid fever. 

Osier states that an increase in the amount of urine is not 
uncommon and that it may reach as high as 10,000 cc. and 
more in twenty-four hours. 

Fussell reports a case of polyuria in typhoid fever in which 
during the height of the fever there was passed as high as 7,200 
cc. of urine. 
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A few words may be said concerning the constitutional treat- 
ment. It varied with the remissions in temperature. 

Stimulation was resoVted to with utmost vigor. For many 
days the patient was taking strychnin sulphate 1-10 grain, tinc- 
ture of digitalis xx. minims, adrenalin chloride xv. minims, 
every two hours hypodermically ; whiskey one and one-half 
ounces, every two hours by mouth. 

In addition the patient took an average of three quarts of 
milk, six eggs and one quart of albumin water in twenty-four 
hours. 

In conclusion I wish to extend my appreciation and thanks 
to Drs. Musser, Teller and Eshner, and especially to Dr. Teller 
for his valuable assistance during the entire sickness. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 

OF ACUTE PELVIC PERITONITIS OF 

GONORRHEAL ORIGIN.* 

BY BROOKE M. ANSPACH, M.D., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The gonococcus, in the production of peritonitis, usually 
confines its effort to the pelvis ; the general peritoneal cavity 
is but rarely invaded ; even though it is, the prognosis of this 
form of general peritonitis contrasted with other forms is 
favorable. 

It is equally true that pelvic peritonitis due to the gonococcus 
is not often fatal. Although there maybe permanent disability 
and chronic invalidism as a consequence, there is not per se a 
fatal result. Because of these facts acute pelvic peritonitis of 
gonorrheal origin when confined to the plelvis may well be re- 
garded as not immediately dangerous to life and as amenable 
to palliative treatment. 

♦Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, August 14, 1904. 
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This form of peritonitis, however, bears in its clinical 
manifestation a resemblance close enough to appendicitis to 
make its diagnosis a matter of great importance. Conservatism 
in the one is justifiable and safe, while in the other it is con- 
ducive to serious results. 

There is probably no intraperitoneal inflammation so 
treacherous as that of the vermiform appendix ; an apparently 
mild case may quickly become lethal. Sometimes the diagnosis 
is not made until the autopsy or operation. In those cases of 
peritonitis in which the origin is not evident clinically, the 
appendix has been very often the seat of disease. 

This is without doubt very generally recognized, and the 
physician to-day is more on his guard against overlooking or 
misjudging appendicitis than any other intraperitoneal in- 
flammation. 

It is important then to distinguish acute pelvic peritonitis of 
gonorrheal orgin from acute appendicitis ; and by acute pelvic 
peritonitis shoilld be understood the inflamma^tory reaction 
which marks the initial passage of gonorrheal pus to the pelvic 
peritoneutn. There is of course another form of pelvic peri- 
tonitis — viz., that produced by the ordinary pyogenic organisms 
— notably the streptococcus. The history however in this 
form clearly indicates a source of pyogenic infection — the 
symptoms are all more severe than in the gonorrheal form and it 
very rarely occurs except after evacuation of the pregnant uterus. 

The subsequent attacks when the tube has begun to close 
with the formation of pyosalpinx may be just as acute as the 
primary ones, but usually the pelvic mass found upon bimanual 
palpation in the secondary attack makes the diagnosis more or 
less evident. In the cases under consideration, there may be 
at first no pronounced pelvic mass ; a woman previously free 
from acute pelvic disturbance is seized with a sharp pain in 
the lower abdomen, maybe worse on one or the other side, 
associated with constipation, distention of the abdomen, fever, 
increased pulse rate and more or less prostration. 

Such symptoms very often indicate an acute inflammation 
of the appendix. It is to be remembered moreover that pelvic 
peritonitis may be and often is accompanied by appendicitis. 

'When appendicitis exists either alone or with inflammatory 
affections of the adnexa — an operation in the majority of cases 
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is advisable. On the other hand, in acute pelvic peritonitis 
due to gonococcus infection, operation had better be postponed. 
In distinguishing between these two, the previous history of the 
patient often indicates a correct conclusion. Although gonorrhea 
fn its early stage may escape the observation of the female, in- 
quiries as to the existence of vesical irritability, leukorrhea, 
the origin of the symptoms with reference to the marital state, 
and with relation to the menstrual period, frequently elicit 
ground for a tentative opinion. 

Inspection of the parts — the orifices of Skeene's glands, the 
vulvovaginal glands and the cervix— gives additional evidence 
ofttimes the most positive. Inquiry should be made concerning 
the classical symptoms of appendicitis. The history of repeated 
attacks, of habitual overeating and of chronic indigestion, to- 
gether with the character and location of the pain, as a rule, 
afford a satisfactory clue. A comparative table of symptoms 
may be useful. 

Gonococcus Pelvic Peritonitis, Appendicitis. 

History^ Leukorrhea or vesical History, Previous similar at- 
irritability soon after mar- tacks. Habitual overeating, 

riage or suspicious inter- chronic intestinal indiges- 

course. tion. 

Onset. At or directly after a Onset. After indiscretion in 
menstrual period. diet. 

Pain in lower abdomen — worse Pain beginning in epigastrium 
perhaps on one or other side. — not well localized at first — 

later localized to appendiceal 
region. 

Gastrointestinal Symptoms. Oastroin testina I Symptoms. 

Nausea, vomiting, constipa- Nausea, vomiting, constipa- 
tion, less marked. tion, etc., more marked.- 

There is not so much to be learned by bimanual palpation 
as would be expected. Because of tenderness and rigidity a 
satisfactory examination of the tubes and ovaries without ether 
is frequently impossible. The position of the uterus, however, 
can be determined as well as the presence or absence of fixation 
of that organ. At an early stage there is little or no fixation and 
little pelvic exudate. So that the examination, although ad- 
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mittedly unsatisfactory, may be entirely negative. In the cases 
forming the basis of this paper, the initial examination was 
negative although the adnexa could not be definitely palpated ; 
the uterus was freely movable and there was entire absence of 
any well-defined induration. Bimanual examination in cases 
of acute appendicitis is also usually negative in the absence of 
pelvic complications. When the appendix hangs over the 
pelvic brim, a mass may sometimes be felt, but this is rather 
exceptional unless there is an appendiceal abscess. 

Abdominal tenderness and rigidity is present over the entire 
lower abdomen in acute pelvic peritonitis in contrast to the 
more localized tenderness and rigidity seen in appendicitis. 
Occasionally in gonococcus pelvic peritonitis, there is more 
pain and tenderness on one or the other side ; if that side 
happens to be the right, the resemblance to appendicitis is 
increased. 

Tenderness of appendiceal orgin may sometimes be elicited 
upon bimanual palpation when the right adnexa are normal by 
drawing the uterus downwards and to the left side. This 
supposedly is due to traction upon the appendix by a fold 
of peritoneum running between the broad ligament and the 
mesoappendix. 

There seems to be no question that acute appendicitis, es- 
pecially when it is severe enough to be confounded with acute 
pelvic peritonitis, should be exposed to operation immediately. 
It is otherwise with acute gonorrheal pelvic peritonitis. Ex- 
perience has shown that these cases do well if kept quiet in 
bed and given salines, copious douches of hot salt solution 
and applications of heat to the abdomen. Under such ex- 
pectant treatment the temperature and pulse-rate gradually 
approach the normal — there is less abdominal pain and disten- 
tion. All of the subjective symptoms may disappear in four 
or five days. 

At this last stage bimanual examination finds more or less 
fixation of the uterus, pelvic exudate and enlargement of the 
adnexa. Operation during the acute attack, therefore, appears 
to be unwarranted and clinical experience bears out this view. 
Operation could not be followed by any better immediate re- 
sult than palliation, and during the acute stage it would expose 
the woman to acute general peritonitis. 
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Later on the gonorrheal pus becomes less infectious or inert ; 
the economy has reacted to the toxic products thrown into the 
circulation, the extent of inflammatory involvement is recognized 
with less difficulty, and there is not so much likelihood of leav- 
'■].', ing tissues behind which will subsequently give trouble. 

- * ' • ^ 

■ One cannot afford to stop here in considering the treatment 

i: of this disease, for there is a possibility in every ease that the 

infection may become general. In such an event the danger 
, ^ is much greater and the question of operative interference is of 

■'[ more moment. If the peritonitis does become general, it is 

best to perform laparotomy without delay. 

Hunner, who has collected a series of eighteen cases of 
general gonococcus peritonitis in which the diagnosis was sub- 
stantiated by bacteriologic evidence, found eleven recoveries 
'- and two deaths in thirteen cases subjected to operation ; and 

five deaths in five cases not operated upon. He has further 
reported twenty-one cases in which the diagnosis was positive 
but based upon clinical evidence alone — in which there were 
' eight recoveries and three deaths in eleven cases submitted to 
operation; and eight recoveries and two deaths in ten cases 
treated expectantly. 

« 

He is doubtful as to the advisability of operation, but well 

says that the exclusion of other sources of infection in these 

, serious cases is sometimes impossible. From the statistics 

Hunner himself quotes, one can see that in the cases positively 
* diagnosed as gonorrheal peritonitis there was a large percentage 
of recoveries following operation (eleven recoveries and two 
deaths in thirteen cases operated upon ; five deaths in five cases 
treated expectantly). 

If an opinion is based on this fact, and surely this is a more 
reliable criterion than the result in those cases in which there 
was no bacteriologic confirmation, the question of operative 
interference must be answered in the affirmative. Therefore, 
in gonorrheal pelvic peritonitis, if distention, vomiting, tender- 
^ ness and rigidity show a constantly increasing tendency, if 

peristalsis diminishes, the facies of septic intoxication appear, 
operation is advisable. If upon opening the abdomen 
the diagnosis of gonorrheal peritonitis is confirmed it is 
best to confine one's efforts to the evacuation of any in- 
troperitoneal collections of fluid. According to Hunner it 
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does no good to attempt to remove fibrinous deposits upon 
the bowel or to separate adhesions ; this is often productive 
of harm by opening up new avenues for infection and may 
result in the formation of new adhesions and post-operative 
obstruction. The diseased tubes, he says, if they contain 
appreciable quantities of pus, should be removed. While 
the social condition of the woman and her childbearing 
proclivities must be considered in such cases, and no rule can 
be laid down. I believe that it is better to remove both tubes 
if they contain pus — whether they have gone on to the forma- 
tion of pyosalpinx or not. In other intraabdominal infections, 
the course of the trouble requires removal for the immediate 
good of the patient, and why should it not be so here ? More- 
over, if the tubes are allowed to remain, it is quite probable 
that they will either subsequently give trouble or that they will 
be functionally useless. 

When the peritonitis remains confined to the pelvis under 
the palliative measures given, the symptoms will subside, but 
there remain structural changes which may and usually do 
call for operative interference. 

The temperature of the patient returns to normal — the pulse 
rate diminishes and there is no spontaneous pain. At this time 
a bimanual examination is more satisfactory, and gross in- 
flammatory alterations are found about the adnex. Whether 
an operation should be performed at this time or not and the 
extent and variety of such operation, is an entirely different 
question -from those we have been discussing. Although con- 
6ervatism is advisable, in many of the less serious cases of 
suppurative gonorrheal affections of the adnexa, the patients 
as a class would be better treated if they were exposed to 
operation as soon after an initial attack of acute pelvic 
peritonitis, as structural lesions could be recognized in the 
pelvis. Certainly at this time there would be less need of a 
complete or very extensive operation. 

I have selected the following eases, all occurring during the 
past year, as types of the condition under consideration : 

Case 1. — R. H., single, aged 25 years. Two months before 
admission had sexual intercourse. One month before ad- 
mission began to suffer : from profuse irritating discharge. 
Present attack began 3 days before admission at the close of 
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her last menstrual period. Sharp pain in lower abdomen es- 
pecially marked on the left side. Admitted May 10, 1904. 
Temperature, 100°; pulse, 108; respiration, 20. Abdomen 
distended, marked tenderness and rigidity over lower abdomen, 
slight nausea, constipation. Condition after 36 hours' treat- 
ment : Temperature, 100° ; pulse, 120 ; respiration, 24. Pelvic 
examination, bilateral pyosalpinx. May 11, 1904, operation, 
right salpingectomy, left salpingooophorectomy. Smears from 
peritoneum show gonococcus. Recovery complicated by sup- 
puration of right ovary. 

Case2. — M. S., single, aged 21 years. At age of 19 had mis- 
carriage 6 months' child. September, 1903, had another 
miscarriage. Present attack followed closely upon last 
menstrual period, November 23-27. Sharp pain in lower 
abdomen. Admitted November 29, 1903. Temperature, 
103° ; pulse, 132 ; respiration, 40. Abdomen distended, 
marked tenderness and rigidity, peristalsis diminished, slight 
nausea, constipation. Condition after 5 days' treatment : 
Temperature 99°; pulse, 100; respiration, 24. Pelvic ex- 
amination, bilateral tuboovarian masses. Skene's glands, 
vulvovaginal glands show macula gonorrhoicae. Operation, 
December 3, 1904. Bilateral salpingectomy. Uneventful re- 
covery. 

Case 3. — A. S., single, aged 20 years. For past 2 years has 
had leukorrheal discharge. Last menstrual period ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1903. Attack began November 4, 1903. At this time 
discharge ceased ; sharp pain in lower abdomen, continued and 
grew worse until November 17, 1903, when it was so severe that 
she was compelled to go to bed. Admitted November 18, 1903. 
Temperature, 103° ; pulse, 110 ; respiration, 28. Abdomen 
distended, pain and tenderness and rigidity in lower quadrant » 
constipation, nausea. Condition after 6 days' treatment : 
Temperature, pulse and respiration normal. Pelvic examina- 
tion, bilateral pyosalpinx, Skene's glands, vulvovaginal glands 
show macula gonorrhoicae. Operation November 30, 1903, left 
salpingooophorectomy, right salpingectomy. Riecovery. 

The first case illustrates the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in deciding when to dispense with expectant treatment? and 
enter the abdomen. After 36 hours of rest in bed the use of 
salines and hot douches the symptoms seemed to indicate that 
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the infection was becoming general ; accordingly celiotomy was 
performed. The infection was found entirely to be confined to 
the pelvis and it would have been better to have postponed the 
operation until the acute stage had passed. As a result of this 
interference during the active period the right ovary, which was 
conserved with the utterus, underwent suppuration — the in- 
cision also broke down. In both the other cases the healing 
was per primam and the convalescence was in every way 
normal. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Dr. Clark for the privilege of 
reporting these cases, all of which occurred in his service at the 
University Hospital. 



American Society of Naturalists. — One of the largest audiences 
gathered to hear the discussion on The Mutation Theory of 
Organic Evolution, which was scheduled to be held in the Audi- 
torium of Houston Hall, Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. on Wednes- 
day, December 28, 1904, under the Auspices of the American 
Society of Naturalists. The audience was so large that it was 
necessary to adjourn to the operating room in Dental Hall. 
The subject was discussed by D. T. MacDougal of the New 
York Botanical Garden, from the standpoint of plant breeding; 
by W. E. Castle of Harvard University, from the standpoint of 
animal breeding; by Dr. E. G. Conklin of the University of 
Pennsylvania, from the standpoint of cytology ; by W. B. Scott 
of Princeton University, from the standpoint of paleontology ; 
by Dr. Thomas Dwight of the Harvard Medical School, from 
the standpoint of anatomy ; by Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell 
University, from the standpoint of taxonomy ; and by W. M. 
Wheeler, of the American Museum of Natural History, from the 
standpoint of ethnology. — New York Medical Journal. 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 



CLINICAL SOCIETY OF THE NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 

Stated Meeting, held October 3, 1904. 

The President, Dr. Daniel S. Dougherty, in the Chair. 

HODGKIN*S DISEASE OR PSEUDOLEUKEMIA. 

Dr. W. G. Eckstein presented a case of Hodgkin's disease on 
pseudoleukemia. The patient was a male, 22 years of age. 
Family history good, parents and brothers and sisters being 
alive. Childhood history is uneventful. The present trouble 
began twenty months ago with a slight swelling over the right 
side of the neck, and this swelling gradually increased in size. 
Shortly after the appearance of the swelling on the right side, 
a similar swelling developed on the left side of the neck. A 
diagnosis of pseudoleukemia was made, and the patient was 
admitted to Mount Sinai Hospital and was treated with arsenic, 
but did not improve greatly. Applications of Roentgen rays 
caused the tumors to diminish* in size. Now he presents a 
typical condition of Hodgkin's disease from the standpoint of 
history and examination. He has enlarged glands of the neck 
and groins and slightly enlarged spleen, and has been subject 
to a series of recurrent paroxysmal attacks of fever which are 
characteristic of this condition. His blood has been examined 
several times, but with negative results. 

Dr. H. Kohn opened the discussion of this case. He said 
that this patient's condition very markedly resembled sarcoma. 
In the speaker's opinion, it is impossible, at the present time, 
to diflferentiate positively between Hodgkin's disease, tubercu- 
losis of glands and lympbo-sarcoma. The patient under dis- 
cussion has marked glandular enlargement and enlargement of 
the spleen ; but there is another class of cases that have neither 
of these symptoms, but have enlargement of the glands of the ab- 
domen and thorax, and this class is the more important, because 
of the difficulty of diagnosis. This class of cases is also more 
prone to hemorrhage. A factor which has not yet been ex- 
plained is why the internal enlargements should be more prone 
to hemorrhage than those enlargements that can be seen and 
felt. The symptoms of this class of cases are due to pressure ; 
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pressure upon the nerves, the blood-vessels and the breathing 
apparatus, and this may aid greatly in the diagnosis. The 
blood tests are negative unless a division is made on the basis 
of lymphocytes and multinuclear leukocytes ; then the cases go 
over the borderline to leukemia, and in the speaker's opinion 
this is not justifiable, but in the case' of lympho-sarcoma, for 
instance, this proceeding has been followed by a rapid spread 
of the disease. Treatment with arsenic has been followed with 
some degree of success, but treatment with the Roentgen rays 
has been followed by some surprising results. The speaker 
recalled one patient who had submitted to this treatment for 
about five weeks, and his mass had shrunk most remarkably. 
Another patient had a mass in the left axilla which was 
treated with the rays, and it diminished in size very percepti- 
bly. The treatment has not yet been given a sufficient trial to 
determine whether it affects the process of the disease other 
than by shrinking these masses. 

Dr. Milton Franklin said that a patient had been referred to 
him, suffering from glandular enlargements, of which no defi- 
nite diagnosis had been made. The speaker wished to use 
the Roentgen rays, but when he explained to the patient that 
while the enlargements might diminish by shrinking, there 
might also be some sloughing, the patient refused to submit to 
any danger of the latter process. The high frequency current 
was used as a substitute for the rays, and the growths began to 
disappear very rapidly. The symptoms were in all respects 
those of Hodgkin's disease, and as the enlargements had been 
present during the patient's life-time, by all precedent he should 
have been dead. He stopped coming for treatment, and the 
speaker did not know his condition at the present time. 

Dr. B. H. Wells said that he had been acquainted for many 
years with the patient to whom Dr. Franklin referred. When a 
young man, some one had suggested that the enlargement of 
his glands might be due to syphilis, and he had accordingly 
been put on anti-syphilitic treatment for some time, but with- 
out result. The growths had diminished so markedly under 
Dr. Franklin's treatment that the result was noticable, even in 
his appearance on the street. 

Dr. Eckstein, in closing the discussion, said that Dr. Flexner 
had described a cell inclusion found in two cases, which he 
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thought explained the disease as being infectious. Undoubt- 
edly the disease belongs to the class of infected granulomata. 
It was not difficult for the speaker to understand the good 
eflfects of the Roentgen rays on the separate tumors, but he 
was unable to conceive of the x-rays benefitting the general 
process. In this case, even with the improvement shown, the 
speaker regarded the prognosis as bad. 

POSTMORTEM SPECIMEN OF PUNCTURED INTESTINE. 

Dr. J. A. Bodine showed a postmortem specimen of an intes- 
tine which had been completely cut in two by a wagon-wheel 
passing over the abdomen. The patient came into the hospital 
stating that he was struck in the side by a moving wagon 
wheel. Examination of the abdomen superficially by the 
house surgeon showed no bruise, and as the patient had a 
normal temperature and normal pulse, without sign of shock, 
he was permitted to go to bed with a sedative dose of medicine. 
During the night he arose and went to the toilet, returned to 
bed, and was dead in two hours. Subsequent investigation of 
the case developed the fact that the wagon-wheel of a loaded 
furniture van passed directly across his abdomen at the level of 
the umbillicus, after which accident he walked to his home, 
some two blocks, and up two flights of stairs, said to his wife 
that he felt nauseated and decided to go to the hospital for 
treatment. He walked this distance, about half a mile, and 
walked up three flights of stairs to the ward. After exam- 
ination by the house surgeon he was put to bed, and during 
the night arose as stated to go to the toilet, but whether the 
bowels moved or not we are unable to state. After his return 
his collapse was so sudden, and his death followed so rapidly 
as to preclude the possibility of any surgery. 

Dr. Kohn opened the discussion of this case. He said that 
he recalled a patient who had been kicked in the abdomen by 
a horse. The surgeon who examined him immediately after- 
wards said there was nothing but a contusion of the muscles. 
At seven o'clock the same evening, when first seen by the 
speaker, he looked ill, had an expression of pain, and looked 
as if he were suffering from some lesion. There was no temper- 
ature and the pulse was rapid (110), but on examining the 
abdomen there was a slight tenderness over the right iliac 
fossa, and on percussion an area of dulness extended around 
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the edge of the right iliac fossa. A diagnosis of perforation of 
the gut was made and confirmed by Dr. Morris Manges, but 
the surgeon who had first seen the case claimed that the symp- 
toms did not warrant this diagnosis. However, the patient 
was sent to the Presbyterian Hospital, where he was operated 
on at once, and an immense rent in the large intestine was 
sewed up, the patient recovering uneventfully. 

Dr. Wells said that in his opinion an exploratory operation 
should be performed in all cases of crushing injury to the abdo- 
men at the first sign of shock. 

Dr. Hayes closed the discussion, saying that while he was 
house surgeon at the New York Hospital, a patient was ad- 
mitted who had a small stab wound below the border of the rib, 
on the right hand side. There seemed no marked necessity 
for operation, but when an exploratory incision was made, it 
was found that the wound had penetrated the intestine. 

OPEN OPERATION FOR CORRECTION OF DEFORMITY AND RESTO- 
RATION OF FUNCTION IN ANCIENT COLLETS FRACTURE. 

Dr. Bodine presented a nine year old boy on whom he had 
operated for Colly's fracture of two months' standing. Before 
the operation the patient had no abduction, no adduction, 
hyperextension, flexion, pronation nor supination at the wrist. 
There was a typical silver-fork deformity of an unreduced 
Coll6's fracture. Operation was advised and performed. The 
speaker acknowledged thanks to Dr. Dawbarn for inspiration in 
this operation. It diflFered, however, in the site of the incision, 
which was placed upon the dorsum of the wrist, instead of the 
radial side. . The reason for this deviation from the original 
technique recommended by Dr. Dawbarn lies in the uncertainty 
of the position of the radial nerve, which turns from the frorxt 
of the arm to the dorsum somewhere along the lower third, but 
this is as definitely as it can be placed ; and in the speaker's 
opinion there is less danger of wounding it if the course of the 
nerve is paralleled by the incision on the dorsum than in cross- 
ing the course of the nerve on the radial side of the bone, after 
driving a chisel into the site of the fracture and refracturing the 
bone, it is treated as a recent Colly's fracture. This case, 
which was operated on five weeks ago, has every single wrist 
motion, the deformity being almost entirely gone. The speaker 
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the forearm sufficiently large to be dignified in anatomies by a 
name that does not lie just under the skin. Rigid pressure by 
a splint closes these veins, causing all the blood in the forearm 
to be returned through the deep vena comitus, causing passive 
edema and effusion in the wrist and hand. As an absolutely 
inflexible rule, complete surgical anesthesia should be insisted 
upon to accomplish the reduction of the fracture. 

Dr. Dawbam said that he was proud of having been the 
originator of the operation advocated by Dr. Bodine for ancient 
Coll6's fractures, and believed that it had a great future. In 
his first case he was much disappointed with the result, as the 
gap produced by chisel at the point of fracture in the radius 
would not remain, and little by little the deformity was repro- 
duced. In his second case he decided to divide the ulna at 
quite a high point, the higher the better as to appearance. In 
doing this he used, a Gigli wire saw, and took a thin wedge out 
of the ulna and at once ip(ut it in the chiseled gap in the radius 
to overcome the tendency to the lateral flexion or radial abduc- 
tion of the wrist and hand, so characteristic of the badly set 
fracture — more strikingly characteristic than is the silver-fork 
deformity. The result was ideal, as the bone was rather can- 
cellous and imbibed by capillarity enough nourishment to live 
well. The second case was a failure, and the bone thus trans- 
planted died. In all subsequent cases, the speaker chiseled 
the piece taken from the ulna into small fragments — a dozen 
or less, and put them side by side in the radial gap ; and there 
has been healing under Schede's moist blood-clot method, the 
vitalized plasma nourishing the bone chips. Sir William Mc- 
Ewen first demonstrated, many years ago, that bone can sur- 
vive without periosteum. In trephining, for example, following 
his early suggestion, the disc, in cases proper for its replace- 
ment, was put back upon the dura mater, and in a little over 
fifty per cent, of the cases it lives. The less compact it is the 
more cancellous its diploc — the better are the chances that it 
will live ; and lately, by chiselling the disc into small frag- 
ments, so that the capillarity will not have so far to travel, the 
percentage of success is perhaps as high as ninety. Now in re- 
gard to handling fresh cases, the incision in the radius, as 
referred to by Dr. Bodine, should be directed transversely 
against the point of old fracture : and the skin incision corres- 
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ponds, but is made in the long axis, and when low down on the 
forearm, the latter does not threaten the radial nerve as much 
as when made higher, as by Dr. Bodine. I have never cut it, 
although always on the qtui vive as to an abnormality as to its 
course. 

It should be a hard and fast rule never to attempt to reduce 
a Coll6*s fracture, except under general anesthesia, as no mat- 
ter how brave a patient may be he will involuntarily stiffen his 
muscles and make difficult a reduction that would otherwise be 
very easy, because of the rigidity of the dorsal tendons cross- 
ing the break, there will be tearing of their sheaths against the 
sharp, bony edges of the lower fragment ; and hence a bad de- 
gree of tenosynovitis with stiff fingers, which condition might 
have been prevented by anesthesia. This, too, renders easy 
the rocring of the fragments, loosen and overcoming the im- 
paction upon which the deformity depends. After the splint 
has been applied, make it a rule never to allow an hour to pass 
without having the fingers in motion. As to the splint, the 
speaker advocates plaster of paris because most comfortable of 
all, but agreed with Dr. Bodine as to the position of the hand 
and wrist. Of course a Bavarian splint opening at one side is 
wisest, because of the early swelling. During massage, great 
care should be exercised not to move the fragments. 

Dr. Bodine closed the discussion by saying that in his opinion 
plaster of paris applied as a roller bandage was responsible for 
more loss of function than any other splint ever devised. 



Officers of the American PhysioIos:icaI Society* — The Ameri- 
can Physiological Society has elected the following officers for 
the coming year : President, Professor W. H. Howell, Johns 
Hopkins University ; secretary. Professor Lafayette Mendel, 
Yale; treasurer, Professor W. B. Cannon, Harvard. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE MELANOMA QUESTION. 

Dr. James C. Johnston has the first installment of a very 
interesting article on melanoma in the Journal of Cutaneous 
Diseases including Syphilis, for January, 1905. This leads to 
the following editorial in the same number of the Journal^ and 
it will also lead to much thought on the part of all those who 
have paid any attention to the subject of melanoma. This 
editorial is as follows : Unna's theory of the origin of the soft 
nevus (mother mole) from surface epithelium by a metaplastic 
change in the rete cells and their gradual descent into the cutis 
in intrauterine or early life, has been gradually gaining sup- 
porters since its first promulgation in 1893. These adherents 
to his views hail from many lands, and are both general his- 
topathologists and those whose special work lies in the skin. 
The older view, of a genesis from lymphatic endothelium, is 
maintained with some heat chiefly by German general patho- 
logists. In the monograph, the first installment of which 
appears in this issue, the author joins forces with the latter 
school and offers some data illustrated as to crucial points by 
photographs, tending to show that nevus cells are endothelial, 
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and that the malignant growth called by Unna * melanocarci- 

noma," being a derivative of the soft mole, is also of endothelial 

^ origin. The main point in his argument, following Hansemann, 

is a demonstration of a continuity of structure between groups 
of nevus cells and the superficial plexus of lymphatic vessels in 
the skin. He maintains that this demonstration should be con- 
vincing when it can be made, but adds some corroborative tes- 
timony from the histology of the mole. 

Passing from the question of histogenesis of moles, the 
history and histology of nine cases of malignant melanotic 
tumor are given, which are .classed under one head, Melano- 
endothelioma, and further subdivided into Nevomelanoma, 
Melanotic Whitlow of Hutchinson, and Malignant Lentigo of 
Ihe French. Although the tissue origin is the same for them 
all, from lymphatic endothelium, the latter two, which are often 
neglected in literature, begin like choroid melanoma without 
the interposition of any nevoid structure. They have one 
clinical feature in common which does not occur in nevo- 
melanoma, pigmented lines running irregularly from the 
original neoplasm and called ''nitrate of silver streaks." All 
three are equally malignant. Melanotic onychia begins always 
in one nail fold ; malignant lentigo on the extremities, generally 
in old men. 

Differing riidically from the Unna school in his interpretation 
of nevus structure, Johnston calls attention to certain cutaneous 
melanotic tumors which ^re known to possess only local 
malignancy, like rodent ulcer, and describes three cases which 
are epitheliomata of well recognized varieties with an added 
pigmentation varying greatly in amount. Similar cases have 
been reported in support of Unna's contention in regard to 
nevus, but in reality they have no bearing on the controversy 
since no trace of mole tumor can be found in them, and Unna 
himself denies their existence. Owing to the melanosis, 
diagnosis of melanoepithelioma is possible only by the micro- 
scope. Lastly, several cases are offered in proof of the statement 
that early and radical excision offers some hope of cure even in 
the most malignant of melanoendotheliomata. 
. The discussion of this question is certainly arriving to an 
interesting point, and we shall certainly keep on the lookout for 
further developments which promise to hold much in store. 
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THE COniNG MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The coming meeting in July is already attracting more than 
ordinary attention among the medical men of this country, but 
more particularly among the members of the Association, and 
those who are members of aflBliated State societies. The med- 
ical profession of Portland, Oregon, is beginning to show un- 
usual activity, and this is increased by the fact that all the citi- 
zens of Portland and of the neighborhood are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to make their coming Exposition a success. 
The time for the meeting of the Association was most judi- 
ciously chosen in order that its meeting might not be interfered 
with by the glamour of the Exposition and the attractions 
which it will furnish, and which would doubtless wean away 
many of the members of the American Medical Association. 
This body proposes to make its meeting the stellar attraction 
of Portland, and as no other bodies will hold meetings during 
that week, it will undoubtedly fill this role. We are pleased 
to know this, for it will ensure a larger and better attendance, 
and in every way conduce to the success of the Association. 

Some members have already spoken of the possibility of a 
small attendance, and yet this cannot be entertained, as the ex- 
perience of past events will prove. When the Association met 
at San Francisco there was a large attendance, and when it 
recently held its meeting at Atlantic City there was no com- 
plaint of a slim attendance. No matter where the Association 
meets within the boundaries of the United States, theVe will be 
found the regular attendants upon the meetings, and there will 
also be seen the numerous recruits who help to give it strength 
and stability. And this year more than any other, advantages 
will be offered better than have yet been placed before the 
members of the National Association. Among the best and 
most tempting offers we cannot resist mentioning that of the 
Burlington Route. Everybody knows this magnificently equip- 
ped and safe route west of the Mississippi. In addition it is a 
most pleasant one on which to ride, and any one who has used 
it once will Yiever want any other for the points which it 
reaches. So far this road offers a fare of $52.50 to Portland, 
Oregon, and return to St. Louis. There may be a reduction on 
this rate, but it has not been announced. 
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Most liberal stop-over privileges are announced at Yellow- 
stone Park and Sitka, Alaska. That picturesque route, the 
Denver and Rio Grande, may be ta^en to go or return. In fact, 
every inducement which a large, well equipped, and well managed 
railroad can offer is at the command every of member of the 
Association who chooses this road for his trip to Portland 
Further information will be cheerfully furnished by Mr. J. 
Delaplaine, City Paggenger Agent, Broadway and Olive Street* 
St. Louis. 



Gross Cleanlmess in Surgery* — Robert Morris says : Along 
with the teaching of scientific cleanliness in the schools at 
present there is developed the idea that wound discharges in 
general are unclean and are to be removed. The application 
of the idea is full of harmful consequences. Trained nurses 
and the assistants on the hospital staff are so imbibed with 
the idea of keeping wounds clean that it is difficult to teach 
them the advantages of skillful neglect. He considers in detail 
three classes of cases : Those in which we are to have endothe- 
lial repair. A case representative of the first class would be an 
open incised wound of the arm ; though the wound may be 
bathed in pus, if this is wiped away or washed away with anti- 
septics or even with sterilized water, the result is harmful, rows 
of young *epithelial cells are disarranged or destroyed, and re- 
pair is delayed. If we use physiologic salt solution with care, 
no harm is done except in a mechanical way. A case repre- 
sentative of the second class would be furnished by a fecal 
fistula. Here repair is conducted by grouping up young con- 
nective cells and delicate granulation tissue, and gradual con- 
traction of the sinus takes place. We are guilty of gross clean- 
liness if we irrigate such a sinus, distend its walls, and prevent 
contraction. One of the third class would be furnished by a 
perforated appendix with peritoneal infection. With the ap- 
pendix quickly removed, we give nature the best chance, but 
efforts to wipe off the infected intestine in the peritoneum will 
result in harm. — American Medicine, 
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Clinical Hematology* A Practical Guide to the Examination 
of the Blood with Reference to Diagnosis. By John C. Da 
Costa, Jr., M.D. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. pp. 691. Containing Nine full-page Colored Plates, 
Three Charts and Sixty-four Illustrations. [Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. . Price, $5.00 net. 

The present era in medicine has been an epoch-marking one, 
not alone for the improvements which have been made in treat- 
ment and better methods devised and adopted in the manage- 
ment of diseased conditions, but also in the nearer approach to 
a scientific basis which has been accomplished. This latter has 
been more nearly realized by the more modern methods, daily 
coming more into vogue, of scientific diagnosis ; and there can 
be no doubt that among the best of these methods is to be in- 
cluded hematology. It is a means of arriving at a correct 
diagnosis which is daily becoming more and more exact in its 
application and certain in its results. It is for this reason that 
a good and reliable guide on the subject becomes of so much 
value and usefulness to him who is desirous of becoming pro- 
ficient in scientific diagnosis and a master in his chosen pro- 
fession. We cannot now understand a medical college doing 
its full duty to its undergraduates without affording them the 
fullest opportunities in the way of acquiring a good working 
as well as full knowledge of pathology, and the methods pur- 
sued in establishing a scientific diagnosis, not least among 
which is hematology. 

Among the best works on hematology recently issued is the 
one before us, which is now in its second edition. This is prac- 
tically a new work, made so by the thorough revision which it 
has undergone. Thus it has had one plate added and a num- 
ber of pages. Some diseases unstudied or imperfectly investi- 
gated hematologically and the proof of the septic nature of 
many of the specific infections have been established in this 
edition. Much progress of great practical value has been made 
in the technic of blood examinations, more particularly in 
staining methods, serum diagnosis, and in blood culturing. 
The author has further incorporated in this volume the advances 
made in the past two years, together with much other new ma- 
terial gleaned from more than nine hundred late references to 
the literature of hematology. A good though rather brief 
account of Ehrlich's side-chain theory and its relation to immu- 
nity and hemolysis is given, and it certainly serves to round out 
this work which has been otherwise so complete and well writ- 
ten. The entire work is based upon actual blood examina- 
tions made under the author's supervision or by himself. He 
who reads the book attentively and studies its pages will not 
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only find much that is useful and interesting, but he will also 
be favorably impressed by the fact that it is a work of to-day, 
and abreast of the latest advances which have been made in 
this valuable field of investigation. Whilst we would 
strongly recommend the book to medical students as well as to 
their teachers, we would urge upon all practicing medicine to 
arm themselves with this valuable guide, and if necessary take 
a post-graduate course so as to be enabled to obtain a good 
working knowledge of hematology and apply it practically 
in their daily practice. 

The plan adopted in the first edition has been followed in 
this and has been adhered to — the interpretation of the blood 
report as a rational aid to diagnosis. The improvements 
which have been made have all been introduced for the pur- 
pose o^ simplifying as well as improving the work. We can 
heartily commend it to all and we are certain that the valuable 
knowledge which may be gleaned from this work will repay its 
cost many times over. 

The publishers have made a handsome volume of this, the 
binding being especially good, and in keeping with the paper, 
printing and plate work. The latter is especially good and done 
in the best style of art. We counsel all physicians and students 
to possess a copy. 

The Diseases of Society* (The Vice and Criminal Problem). 
By G. Frank Lydston, M.D. 8vo. pp. 626. Illustrated. 
[Philadelphia and London: J. B; Lippincott Co. 1904. 
Price, $3.00 net, postage 17 cents extra. 

Anthropology, criminology, and moral perversion are subjects 
invested with the greatest interest to the student of psychology 
and sociology, and to the thinker they are prolific in their powers 
of furnishing food for thought. A study of these subjects is 
certainly hardly calculated to raise an intelligent person's 
opinion of man when situated amid conditions that are not of 
the most moral or edifying. He who pursues the subject to its 
end and views the depths to which young and old, males and 
females, may fall is very much in danger of becoming a cynic 
and of having his judgment warped. The various histories of 
prostitution which have appeared, the different books on 
psychopathia sexualis, are certainly not calculated to render 
their readers admirers of what their authors elaborate, and if 
these selfsame • readers are impressionable they will certainly 
become morbid in their ideas and lose all faith in the inherent 
goodness of humanity and cast aside all regard for human 
beings and become veritable intellectual Neros. 

It is in view of these facts that the book before us is well- 
timed. The author is a well-known writer and he has the great 
art not alone of making what he writes interesting but of value 
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as well. In fact, he has shown us on previous occasions that 
he is versatile, an interesting raconteur as well as an exact 
author on medical subjects. The present volume was written 
partly from the fact that he is now also Professor of Criminal 
Anthropology in the Chicago-Kent College of Law. The book 
before us is certainly a thorough one and well written. The 
author embraces his subject in fourteen chapters, the opening 
one being devoted to social pathology. In the next chapter 
are considered the principles of evolution in their relations to 
criminal sociology and anthropology, and to social diseases in 
general. This is a chapter in which more than ordinary study 
of the subject is shown. The succeeding chapter on the etiology 
of social diseases in general with especial reference to crime is 
a very useful and instructive one. Neuroses in their relations to 
social diseases, the chemistry of social diseases, anarchy in 
its relation to crime, sexual vice and crime, form the 
subjects of the succeeding chapters, and as formulated by 
the author they furnish much food for thought and reflection. 
The race problem in its relation to sexual vice and crime is 
also a well written consideration of this deep question. The 
treatment of sexual vice and crime is a lesson in criminal 
therapeutics which all legislators should learn. 

A subject which is considered as on^ which is yet open to 
discussion, despite what Max Nordau has enunciated in his 
celebrated work. In the book before us it is considered under 
the title. Genius and Degeneracy. The author is inclined to the 
views of Nordau and- he states that genius is a loss of brain 
balance. A very interesting chapter is that in which are con- 
sidered the physical and psychic characteristics of the criminal. 
In the next chapter is given that which will interest very much 
the anthropologist and the criminologist, There are given 
illustrative crania and physiognomies of degenerates in types 
of criminals. The concluding chapter is devoted to the 
therapeutics of social disease in general with special reference 
to crime. 

This book is a good one and its contents are well considered, 
interesting and useful. Dr. Lydston has presented us in this 
work with his matured thoughts and deductions concerning 
some of the most vital problems of society. 

The work is well and liberally illustrated and the publishers 
have made a handsome book of it. It is certainly one which 
should be in the library of every physician, lawyer, and student 
of sociology. 
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A G>mpeiid of the Practice of Medicine* By Dan'l E. 
Hughes, M.D. Seventh Revised Edition. Edited, Revised 
and in Part Rewritten by Samuel Hobton Brown, M.D. 
Including a Section on Mental Diseases and a very complete 
Section on Skin Diseases. 12mo. pp. 779. Illustrated. 
[Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. Full 
morocco, flexible covers, gilt edges. Price, $2.50 net. 

A compend in the ordinary acceptation of the word is a con- 
densed, small book which is supposed to contain a very short 
account of the subject with which it deals. It has no preten- 
sions beyond being a remembrancer on a very broad scale in 
which all details are carefully avoided ; for directly these are 
even hinted at the book becomes a handbook and ia not far 
removed from a text-book, which in turn is but a step removed 
from a treatise. It is this manner of classifying medical 
books which has, for a longtime, caught the eye of the medical 
student and of the practitioner. Nearly all of the former and 
many of the latter are prejudiced in favor of the compend be- 
cause it is so much shorter and, after all, contains all the 
essentials which can be easily mastered at a minimum of time 
and of effort. 

The elegantly bound volume before us is called a compend, 
and yet a study of its pages will convey a very much different 
impression. It is in reality a text-book and one of no mean 
order. It contains a well-written general conspectus of medi- 
cine which is characterized by a universal air of conservatism 
which can not but impress the reader favorably. In fact, we 
find throughout the volume that ' its author and reviser have 
made this their key-note, and they have admirably succeeded in 
producing a reliable as well as trustworthy guide for both 
student and practitioner. In addition to these points we have 
noted others to which we have been attracted, such as the 
perspicuity of diction, the clearness of style, and the systematic 
manner in which every subject is considered. These are quali- 
ties sufficient to recommend any work, and they have evidently 
done so in the case of the one before us as it is now in its 
seventh edition. It has other qualities to recommend it, such 
as ease of handling, convenience for referring, and the fact that 
it is as complete a work as can be found in one of its size. Under 
these circumstances it can be easily • understood that it is so 
much used as a reference book. 

We are much pleased to see this new edition as it has been 
so thoroughly revised. A much needed improvement consists 
in the addition of a part on mental diseases and a very com- 
plete section on skin diseases, two subjects on which practitioners 
are deficient as a rule, and a knowledge of which will prove very 
helpful in the determination of the question as to whether special 
knowledge or skill is necessary in any given case which presents 
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itself. The book is a very good one and deserving of the sup- 
port of the medical profession. 

The publishers have issued it in magnificent form which is 
also durable. It forms a volume de luxe and certainly deserves 
a place of honor in any medical library. 

Ten Lectures on Biochemistry of Muscle and Nerve. By W. 
D. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 160. With 
Illustrations. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 
1904. Price, $1.50 net. 

As we have had occasion to remark upon several occasions,tho6e 
medical books which are most interesting and serve the best and 
most useful purpose are the ones which appear as monographs,' 
and the library which is best furnished with this class of works 
is certainly entitled to be looked upon as the one which is best 
-equipped. It is with pleasure that we hail the appearance of 
^very such work, for it is a real addition to medical literature 
and one of which we are always in need an4 can afford to 
properly house and accord space On our bookshelves. In fact, 
this class of books has gained so much in the favor of serious 
■students in medicine that they will not tolerate any other kind, 
such being inadequate and incomplete. This is the case not 
alone in the case of medicine, but surgery, physiology, and the 
-other special departments are also best served by the issuance 
of monographs on the part of the .author. Text-books, treatises, 
and other general works serve their functions in the hands of 
medical students but studies are what physicians and surgeons 
need. 

The book before us is one which every one who devotes any 
attention and study to modern physiology will hail with delight. 
The contents are made from a series of twelve lectures which 
the author delivered before the University and Bellevue Medical 
^College of New York, as Herter Lecturer, in which function he 
was the first to officiate, and from his lectures at the University 
of London. These two series were combined into ten lectures, 
having an arrangement somewhat different from those which 
were originally delivered but better' for reading purposes. The 
lectures throughout are possessed of more than ordinary in- 
terest, especially those on the Heat Rigor of Muscle, Metabolism 
in Nerve Tissues, the Chemical Pathology of Certain De- 
generative Nervous Diseases, and the chapter on Degeneration 
and Regeneration of Nerves. These are all considered from the 
standpoint of bio-chemistry and the author in his lectures sup- 
plemented them with specimens from the laboratory and 
illustrated them with experiments, which are described in the 
text before us. There can be no excuse of not understanding 
the lectures as they are both clear and comprehensive. They 
are throughout easy to understand and to him who thinks but 
:a moment their practical applicability is obvious. 
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me is well printed in large, clear type, the diagrams 
nd the publishers are to be complimented on the 
d appearance which the volume presents. We can 
critical success for the book even if but a com- 
mall sale is realized. 01 one thing we are certain, 
win unstinted praise from all those who are capable 
I book of this character. 

ry of New Medical Terms. Including upwards of 
irds and many useful tables, being a supplement to 
Btrated Dictionary of Medicine, Biology, and Allied 
" By George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. Imperial 
569. Based upon Recent Scientific Literature, 
phia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1906. Price. 

ictionaiy is no longer, as in ancient times, a luxury, 
isity in these days of culture and enliehtenment. 
ary of a language is certainly a most useful instru- 
ry one, and enables him who has not mastered a 
ler of words to enlarge his vocabulary and in that 
capacity for learning and understanding. This is 
ccentuated in the case of technical knowledge, and it 
i\p to all those not directly interested in a trade or 
vhen reading literature concerned with these sub- 
to no one is a dictionary more useful than the 
n as he daily encounters in his reading many terms 
mfamiliar to him, barbarous in sound, and in- 
ible from their appearance. And this is still more 
among our medical men who. in the majority of 
ifortunately unacquainted with Greek and Latin and 
e not even capable of making a probable surmise 
hat is properly constructed, and we are very apt to 
e a hybrid. 

nces made in the past ten years in medicine and in 
udies have been so great that they have contributed 
.housand new terms and they are of such importance 
reads to-day must resort to much study to keep 
le new nomenclature. For this reason. Dr. George 
he well know author of "An Illlustrated Dictionary 
Biology, and Allied Sciences," has very wisely con- 
issue the work before us as a supplement to his 
id he has rendered a true service to the medical 
ay this action. This dictionary of New Medical 
Decome a necessity, and all who possess the large, 
ictionary will certainly obtain this one, which plays 
n appendix and a very important one. This is an 
■ork and it has the advantage of being a book that 
1 by all those possessing other medical dictionaries. 
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It may be used alone as what it purports to be, a dictionary of 
modem medical terms. In addition to this the author has very 
judiciously introduced a number of obsolete terms and their 
definitions, something quite necessary when reference js made 
to the older works in which these terms occur. 

The publishers have made this a handsome book, uniform in 
binding, half-mbrocco, marbled edges, with the large lexicon, 
thus making it a handsome addition to the medical library and 
a fitting companion to the larger dictionary of the same author 
issued by this firm. 

Manual of Operative Sargery* By John Fairbairn Binnie, 
A.M., CM. (Aberdeen). 12mo. pp. 644. With 559 Illustra- 
tions, a Number of which are Printed in Colors, [Philadel- 
phia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Bound in flexible 
full morocco, gilt edges. Price, $3.00 net. 

There id but little doubt nor can there be a question of the 
fact that the most potent factor in the production of success 
in surgical operations is a careful and correct technic. In fact, 
surgery depends almost entirely upon this, and unless care be 
taken that the technic is correct in every detail a result cannot 
be obtained that will be as satisfactory as if this had been care- 
fully observed by the operator. Surgery does not simply con- 
sist in performing an operation, but it includes as well a care- 
ful attention to every detail and to every 3tep through which 
the operation must pass in order to obtain a good result and a 
satisfactory conclusion. Operative surgery has been defined as 
consisting of anatomy and technic, and there is much truth in 
it, epigrammatic though it may be. And it may be said with 
equal truth that those surgeons who have been successful were 
indebted as much to the technic followed as to their skill. 

In the book before us the author has certainly borne in mind 
this fact, and a detailed account of the technic of each opera- 
tion described is given and also thoroughly well illustrated. 
In fact, the entire work is made a companion to text-books on 
surgery, omitting much to which they devote attention 
and dwelling upon those details which they do not mention. 
All fruitless discussion is avoided, and those methods in technic 
which are best are the ones given. The author has carefully 
avoided being redundant, and he has given us a book as read- 
able as it is interesting, and useful as a guide. It will be found 
particularly valuable by that large class of practitioners who 
are called upon to operate at any moment, and who are located 
far from any locality from which help might be obtained. It 
is for this reason that the author's methods are not complicated, 
and his choice of instruments embraces few and such as nearly 
every practicing physician possesses. A very useful feature of 
the book is that wherein he gives the indications and the 
positive contraindications to certain operations. 
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« 

Grenito-ilriiiaiy, rectal, eye and other special branches df stir- 
gery and gynecological surgery have not been included in tiaa 
book by the author as they more properly belong to special 
works on these subjects. We are pleased to see that a chat)ter 
has been given ott the principles of plastic surgiery, but We are 
also somewhat disappointed that it was not made somewhat 
longer, as this is a branch not yet as fully understood as it 
should be. 

The book is well written and well presented by the publiisherB. 
The illustrations are all excellent, the print good and the bind- 
ing superb. The full morocco flexible covers sCui edges full 
gilt make it certainly a handsome and rich volume;* 

Warwiek of the KAofe» A Story of Stringtown County^ 
Kentucky. By John Uri Lloyd. 12mo. pp. 305. With 
Photographic Illustrations of Knob County. [New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1904. Price, $1.50, 

We have read nearly all the works ol fiction written by Lloyd,, 
but this is by far the best from his pen so far issued. It is a 
6nished study of character such as is not often offered to the 
public. Warwick of the Knobs is a character which will 
never be forgbtten by the one who has read his description. A 
giant in physical build, he is a Baptist preacher who is serious 
in everything, perhaps too much so. He is a member of the 
predestination sect whom the iireverend call ** hard-shell " 
Baptists. His only guide is the Bible and he never fails in 
his duty. Throughout the story there is woven a pathetic in- 
cident of the fall of his only daughter, who was led astray by 
a student of geology from the North. Two sons sacrifice their 
lives in the service of the confederacy, and the third and youngest 
one, Joshua, who goes North to avenge his Sister's wrong, re- 
turns with his mission unfulfilled and is disowned by his father 
who thus retnains the last of the Warwicks. The daughter 
gains her father's love, a thing she has never known before, and 
at last the cup of Warwick of the Knobs is filled to the top 
with the misery that but rarely is allotted to a human being. 
Suffering, he retains his faith and sturdiness through all his trials; 
he continues to preach to his congregation as he always did, 
without pay, on the first Sunday after the first Saturday of the 
month. 

The book is very well gotten up, the illustrations being par- 
ticularly good. They certainly reflect much credit upon Mrs. 
Lloyd, who made the photographs. The book is well printed 
and altogether it reflects just credit upon both the authors and 
publishers. We are now awaiting another product of the pen 
of John Uri Lloyd, and the public has the same opinion and 
shares with us our admiration of him as a Writer. 
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A Gftfnp^ of ibfi J>tsea$es ^ tfa^Cye im»4 J^isfeftfiliM* ibi- 
ela<}iug Xrea;to«»t 9>vtA Suugoipy. By G^rw M. Gom4>, 
A.M., M.D., aiKi Walter L. Pyle, A.M.., Jt.D. Third 
EdltiQXi, Revised and Corrected. 12rao.. pp. 295. Osne 
hundred and pine Illuatration^, several of which are in 
iCoIora. [Philadelphia: P. filakistop's Son & Co. 1904. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

!Dhe present is one of the beet of Blakiston's Quiz Compends, 
ssnd its autho!^ are to be complimented apon the thorough 
mannw in which they have written this useful little aid to the 
trndeirgraduates. The second edition had already been made a 
yast imj»P0vement over the first one, but the present is as much 
in advance as the second one was. In fact, it is no Icmger a 
Doere compend but rather an excellent condensed text-book. 
The authors are not only abreast of the times but somewhat 
ahead of them, and as a natural consequence of this their little 
book is one of more than ordinary value. We are certain that 
it will not only contribute to render the entire series more 
I>opular but will also enhance its value in no small measure. 

The publishers have brought out this volume uniform with 
those which have appeared in the series, and will no doubt ex- 
perience the same success with this that they have with former 
editions. 

Mf0J and Body* Hypnotism and Sugge^ion applied in Ther- 
apeutics and Education. By Alvan C. Halphide, A.B., 
M.D.,B.D.,etc. Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 2a]. Illustrated. 
[St. Louis: Lewis S. Matthews & Co. Price, $1,00. 

This little book is one which many have wished to read, and 
the fact that it has gone t6 its third edition is certainly ample 
evidence that it has supplied a want. The author does not in- 
dulge in useless discussion, but he gives facts. He speaks of 
the methods of inducing hypnotism and suggestion in thera- 
peutics and education and he tells all the truth. As he very 
properly says, there is no danger in making all acquainted with 
t^se methods as it is only those who are evil-minded that will 
fetke advantage of these powers. He does not teach that these 
powers are occult but rather that they are ol a phyaico-psychic 
nature. The author has not revised nor enlarged his second 
edition, but merely corrected typographical errors, so that the 
present is practically the same. It is a neat little book, well 
printed, with deckle edges and gilt top. Those interested in 
the subjects of which it treats will find it a good and reliable 
guide. 
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id Downs" of a Virginia Doctor. By hii Lifelong 
ersonal Friend, Clarence A. Bryce, M.D, 12mo. 
7. Illustrated. [Aehland, Va. : Aehland Printing Go. 

Price, $1.00 net. 
ttle book ie one that will appeal to the heart of every gen- 
titionerwho has had to "hump " himself at the start of 
cal career. The author has given us a short autobio- 
md any one who has met him and learned his congenial 
1 readily understand the book, intermingled as its con- 
with humor and pathos. When reading the pages we 
re than once reminded of similar adventures in our 
ys and we also saw a replica of our pugnacious spirit, 
or has certainly furnished the "old fellows" something- 
read, and should have a large sale among his friends 
ime is legion. We thoroughly enjoyed the reading of 
. ^d had occasion to regret but one thing — the email' 
of its pages. We entertain hopes, however, that our 
d will reform his ways and soon give us another book 
, but about four times as long. Any one of our 
lesirous of having something good to read can do no 
an send a dollar to the Southern Clinic, 2519 East 
.., Richmond, Va., and get a copy of this good as well. 
iing little book. We have read it and we know — 



It's GMifession. By William Hinshaw, M.D. 12mo, 
3. Illustrated. [St. Louis : Lewis S. Matthews & Co. 

$1.25. 

lOok is a novel in which the doctor is the hero. It is 

interesting story, and the author has made of it a sort 
ction intended to do missionary work among the laity, 
lie same time give some useful and practical hints to 
ns.. The book is both entertaining and amusing and, 
I are never dull. The lesson which it teaches is that 

expects a physician to know everythmg, and will not 
,n acknowledgement of ignorance in anything about 
kilments from a medical man. This always puts the, 
but well-qualified physician at a disadvantage and 
j' encourages deception. The story ie well written and 
it the moral in a very natural and interesting manner. 
ysiciana and the laity ought to read this book. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Books Received* — The following books W6re received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal: , 

A Doctor's Confession. By William Hinshaw, M.D. 12mo. 
pp. 373. Illustrated. . [St. Louis: Lewis S. Matthews & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Ten Lectures on Biochemistry of Muscle and Nerve. By W. 
D. Halliburton, M..D., F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 160. With Illustrations. 
[Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. Price, $1.50 
net. . . 

** Ups and Downs " of a >*irginia Doctor. By his Lifelong 
and Personal Friend, Glai'ence. A. Bryce, M.D. 12mo:pp. 137. 
Illustrated. [Ashland, Vi.: Ashland Printing Co. 1904. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

The Diseases of Society- (The Vice and Criminal Problem.) 
By G. Frank Lydston, M.D. 8vo. pp. 626. Illustrated. [Phila-^' 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1904. Price, $3.00^ 
net, postage 17 cents extra. 

Warwick of the Knobs. A story of Stringtown County, 
Kentucky. By John Uri Lloyd. 12mo. pp. 305. . With Pho/ 
graphic Illustrations of Knob County.. [New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1904.. Price, $1.50 net. ' 

Mind and Bo^y. Hypnotism and Suggestion applied in 
Therapeutics and Education. By Alyan C. Halphide^ A.B.,. 
M.D., B.D., etc. Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 231. illustrated. 
[St. Louis : Lewis S. Matthews & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Manual of Operative Surgery. By John Fairburn Binnie, 
A.M., CM. (Aberdeen) . 12mo. pp. 644. With 559 Illustrations, 
a Number of which are Printed in Colors. [Philadelphia : P, 
Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Bound in flexible, full morocco, 
gilt edges. Price, $3.00 net. . 

Clinical Hematology. A Practical Guide to the Examination 
of the Blood with Reference to Diagnosis. By John C. Da 
Costa, Jr., M.D. 8vo. pp. 591. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Containing Nine full-page Colored Plates, Three 
Charts, and Sixty-four other Illustrations. [Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, $5.00 net. 

A Dictionary of New Medical Terms. Including upwards of 
30,000 words and many usefur tables, being a Supplement to^ 
'* An Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, Biology, and allied 
Sciences." By George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. 
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pp. 569. Based upon B^oent Scientific Lit^mture. [Philadel- 
phia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, $5.00 net. 

A Compend of the Practice of Medicine. By Daniel £. 
Hughes, M.D. Seventh Revised Edition. Edited, Revised 
and in parts Rewritten by Samuel Horton Brown, M.D. In- 
cluding a Section on Mental Diseases and a very complete Sec- 
tion oil Skin Diseases. 12mo. pp. 779. Illustrated. [Phila- 
delphia : P. Blakiston's Son A Co. 1904. Full moiocco, flex- 
ible covers, gilt edges. Price, $2.50 net. 

? Blakiston's Quiz Compends? 

A Compend of the Diseases of the Eye and Refraction. In- 
cluding Treatment and Surgery, By George M. Gould, A.M., 
M.D., and Walter L. Pyle, A.M., M.D. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. 12mo. pp. 295, One Hundred and Nine Illus- 
trations, several of which are in Colors. [Phili^delpbia : P. 
Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. Price, $1.00 net. 

Announcement* — Messrs. Lea Brothers & Co. have pleasure 
in announcing for early publication a completely new work 
which will be welcomed by every practitioner, teacher and stU' 
dent. Hare's Practice of Medicine, a text-book of the practice 
of medicine for students and practitioners. By Hobart Amory 
Hare, M.D., B.Sc, In one very handsome volume of about 
1,000 pages, with about 100 engravings and six full-page plates 
in colors and monochrome. 

Gmfidence is the title of a very neat ohromo-lithograph 
issued by the Antikamnia Chemical Co. The picture, which 
is in the highest degree artistic, represents a Sister of Charity 
bearing the red cross and showing her contentment in her 
beautiful features. The picture is one which every one who 
sees it will want to possess. A duplicate copy will be mailed 
to any address on receipt ol 6 cents (three 2c. stamp&i) by the 
Autikamnia Chemical Co. of St. Louis. 

The CtitcHonf which has always been a high-class monthly 
publication, has begun the year with a list of choice articles 
and fiction which make it better than ever. The serial story 
** When Kalakama was King '^ continues. A number of short 
stories of a very entertaining character, a few critical articles 
and some good poems make this publication a choice one for 
the home. It is published monthly by the Criterion Publica* 
tion Co., of 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, the subscription price 
being $1.00 a year, 

Go^ShonOf tbe Apache Meikiw Mati^-*-In these days of 
bigb'Clasi lithography, when copies of original paintings are 
produced so that it requiires an expert to detect the diflerenqe, 
we feel at liberty to. recommend to our readers the lithoiyaph 
in eleven colors of **Go-Shono," the Apache Medicine Man, the 
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Tongaline calendar for 1905, which has been ieimed by the 
Mellier Drug Company of St. Louis. 

Thie lithograph of **Qo*Shono" has been made from an origi- 
nal photograph taken from life and is unquestionably the mofist 
wonderful representation of the Apache Indian, the tribe famous 
for the craft, cunning and brutality of its chiefs. 

California Medical and Sutgicsil Reporter is the title of the 
latest aspirant to the honors of medical journalism in the 
California field. The initial number bears the date of January, 
1905. It is a neat octavo of 45 pages, published at Los Angeles, 
Cal. I'he editor is Dr. Charles P. Wagar, and it is published 
by the California Medical and Surgical Reporter Co., 120 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. The Reporter is perfectly clean, 
ethical and original and will certainly make its mark. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year. 

International Therapeutics is a new publication whose initial 
mimber is dated Jaiiuary, 1905. It is an octavo of 30 pages 
which is to appear monthly, its annual subscription being $1.00. 
The editorial staff consists of Dr. Wilson Prevost, Ex-exteme 
des Hopitaux de Paris ; Dr. H. M. Maire, Paris ; Dr. G. W. 
Tobias, New York, and Dr. Jean F. Chauveau, New York. The 
publisher is G. Foullon. 56 Warren Street, New York. Like 
another recent New York medical publication, it seems to have 
limited its advertising to one firm, and this presumably because 
it does not desire any other. 

The Interstate Medical Joiiraalt as has lately become its cus- 
tom, presents in its January issue a yearly retrospect of the 
progress made in the various special branches of medicine 
during the past year. As is very pertinently said in this num- 
ber, " It is certainly no longer necessary to explain the advan- 
tage of these annual review numbers nor to dilate upon the 
labor that has been expended in getting them up. The* fact 
that a certain number of men devote a certain amount of energy 
in threshing over the literature of a year in order to pick out 
for the benefit of others that which is best, is a sufficient reason 
for its existence." 

Foiffth Annti^I Report of the New York State Hospital for 
the Care of Crippled and Deformed Children for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1904, has been received. This is certainly a most 
interesting document which is well illustrated, and it is a 
most beneficent charity located at present at Tarrytown, New 
York, but to be removed on or about April 1 to West Havestraw, 
Rockland County, N. Y. Forty-two patients were treated 
during the year and all have been efficiently treated under the 
guidance and care of Dr. Newton M. Shaffer, the Surgeon-in- 
Chief and Superintendent. The report is excellent and 
adequately illustrated. 
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Glenwoodt a Private Institution for Epileptics on the Colony 
or Cottage Plan, at Dansville, New York, is doing good work 
now under the management of the Health Resort Company of 
Rochester, New York. Dr. James Wiljiam Wherry, who is well 
known in connection with epilepsy, is the medical super- 
intendent. In conjunction with him are a local Consulting 
Board and a Board of Consulting Physicians and Surgeons, in- 
cluding some of the best medical authority of Rochester, 
Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia. The institution is 
pleasant and well conducted and the patients well and properly 
treated. 

A Gcnhp-Urmary Symposium, This is a small booklet of 
fifteen pages which contains papers and discussions by Dr. 
Orville Howitz, on the Radical Cure of Senile Hypertrophy of 
the Prostate, the Local Treatment of Gonorrheic Infections, by 
Dr. H. R. Lonx, and a discussion of these by Drs. Edward 
Martin, H. M. Christian and R. O. Revin. All of these con- 
tributions are reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, of March 24, 19C4, and are of more than ordinary 
importance. To our mind they are a reflex of the latest and 
' most advanced views, and this little brochure is certainly entitled 
to a prominent place in the library of every genito-urinary 
surgeon. 



Medical Society of the Missouri Valley* — In response to an 
invitation of the Jackson County Medical Society, the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Society of the Missouri Valley will 
be held in Kansas City, Thursday, March 22, 1905. Those de- 
sirous of presenting papers should send their titles to the secre- 
tary not later than February 10th. Papers will appear upon 
the program in the order in which they are received. 

A Symposium on Puerperal Fever will be one of the features 
t)f the session, opened by Dr. R. T. Sloan of Kansas City. 

. An invitation has been extended to the presidents of the State 
association within the territory embraced by the Missouri Val- 
ley, and an interesting and. profitable meeting is expected. If 
you are not a member of this association, send in your applica- 
tion to the secretary at- once. Initiation, one dollar ; annual 
dues, one dollar. An excursion to Hot Springs, Ark., is in con- 
templation. S. Grover Burnett, president, Kansas City, Mo.; 
G. Lester Hall, chairman Arrangement Committe ; Chas. Wood 
Fassett, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



THE SCHOTT METHOD OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE 

HEART AND BLOOD VESSELS.* 

BY JAMES M. ANDERS, M.D., LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

It may appear rather late in the day either to present the 
claims of the Schott methods of treating chronic cardiovascular 
diseases or to discuss the details connected with their applica- 
tion. It should ever be a feature of our therapeutic creed » 
however, to give close attention to physiologic means and to 
recognize their superiority over drugs as curative agencies. No 
one who views the immense concourse of persons pouring into 
Bad Nauheim from every part of the globe and notices the 
conditions presented by a small fragment even, as the writer 
has done, can fail of being impressed with the fact that con- 
fusion obviously reigns in the minds of a large proportion of 
the medical profession as to what constitutes a suitable case 
for this recognized mode of treatment. The same vagueness 
and indefiniteness of professional thought and action holds 
true at home, perhaps in greater degree than abroad, more 
especially in England, Germany and Russia — countries in 
which much attention has been paid to the subject. These 
facts furnish the raison d^etre for attempting to extend a knowl- 
edge of the subject among the members of the profession of 
America, upon whom it unquestionably has strong claims. 
On the other hand, the Schott method of treating chronic 
cardiac diseases has not been as universally appreciated as it 
deserves. A transference of the point of view to an actual 
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observance of the workings of the kur furnishes a clearer vision 
and serves to emphasize both its efficacy and the vastness of its 
sphere of usefulness. 

Of the numerous health resorts that have risen to fame in 
recent times, unquestionably Bad Nauheim heads the list, but its 
claims to public favor are not solely ascribable to the virtues 
of its healing waters as <6ome contend, great as is their value, 
but, as will be shown hereafter, the ^^resistance exercises," 
which enter into the method of treatment herein described, 
form an element of almost equal therapeutic importance. 
Considerable attention is also bestowed upon the patients'- 
dietary and hours for sleep and recumbency. Again, Nauheim 
has certain outside recommendations, and commands an 
attractive and restful environment. Beautifully embowered in 
a pretty park, lying near the foot of the Taunus mountain, are 
the commodious, cheerful and modern bath-houses fbaderj, 
while the springs, or underground streams, that supply them 
*' without hurry and rest," gracefully yield their healing waters 
from the great repositories of nature. Around this fairly ex- 
tensive and pretty park cluster numerous stately villas, hotels, 
and in the loftiest part stands out prominently the handsome 
**kurhaus," on the terrace of which there are daily concerts by 
an orchestra, and theatrical performances in the evening, the 
amusements offered being in keeping with the nature of a 
serious health resort. 

One need not renounce modern comfort at Bad Nauheim. 
I gained the impression, however, that the healthy public might 
find this resort dull, since conversation constantly involves 
excursions into the subject of chronic diseases of the heart and 
their treatment by the special method under consideration. 
This resort possesses certain minor climatic advantages ; it is 
situated on the edge of a plateau (the Wetterau) at an elevation 
of 450 feet above the level of the sea, and. the nights are always 
cool, owing to the nearness of the Johannisburg and the Wood- 
land. There are also long, wide avenues with their cooling 
shade. Again, the sanitary arrangements are quite good. 

In attempting to present the claims of the Schott methods 
of treatment of chronic cardiac diseases, as conducted at 
Nauheim, the writer is not unmindful of the existence of the 
excellent monograph of Bezly Thorne^ and the papers published 
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• 
on the sabject by Camac,^ Tyson,® Baldwin* and others. These 

writers have given a creditable estimate of its advantages and 
have fully presented the details of its application, but they have 
scarcely formulated the whole truth in the premises. Moreover, 
the sceptically minded is among us ; he who ascribes the rationale 
of the phenomenal results achieved to the good effects of rest 
and a peculiarly attractive environment. Granted that a 
salubrious environment shares in the production of the beneficial 
effects, the principal and most influential factors to the attentive 
and practised observer are unquestionably the systematic and 
methodic use of the saline baths and the '' resistance move- 
ments." 

Time and space forbid my entering upon a full descriptive 
account of the baths and their constituents in this place. The 
springs are known both by names and numbers, but the former 
alone will best serve the purposes of this article. 

The bath waters contain from 2 to 3 per cent, of sodium 
chlorid, from 2 to 3 per 1,000 of calcium chlorid, various forms 
of iron, and above all a large amount of carbonic dioxid 
(Schott).^ A course of baths embraces the use of waters of 
various strengths, ranging from the milder to the more potent 
with the progress of the cure, and the duration of the period oi 
immersion is alsp variable. At the beginning, the waters of 
the so-called thermal baths are employed; they are freed to a 
certain extent from their natural gas. These are succeeded by 
the thermal-sprudel baths, then pure sprudel, and finally, in a 
certain proportion of the cases, the so-called storm-sprudel. 
The baths intermediary between the thermal and effervescing 
(sprudel) are supplied from storage tanks. To render the baths 
more stimulating, so-called ''mutterlauge,^^ which is the refuse 
of the salt manufactory in the neighborhood, is added in care- 
fully increasing quantity in certain cases. The flowing sprudel 
(storm-sprudel) baths, which possess the greatest balneologic 
strength known, are most eflBcacious when judiciously and 
wisely employed. Here the waters of the principal springs 
forcibly enter, pass through and leave the bathtub during the 
period of immersion ; it is the **bath of champagne.'' 

It can be readily shown that the Nauheim waters offer more 
than simple saline baths, seeing that they contain carbon dioxid 
in solution and are also strongly ferruginous. Furthermore, 
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the amount of carbonic dioxid is far greater than that contained 
in any other bath on the continent. The physiologic effects of 
the mineral baths are at present writing fairly well understood, 
although at an earlier period of time they were used empirically 
a6 a remedy in rheumatism and later in chronic cardiac 
diseases. The baths exert a beneficial influence in various 
directions in cardiac insufficiency and prominent among the 
salient results are a more vigorous systole with diminution 
in the size of the dilated heart and a reduction of the pulserate. 
The diminution in the size of the heart is readily established 
both by percussion and the use of the X-rays.^ 

Of equal importance is the influence exerted upon the blood- 
paths by means of which there is accomplished an arteriodilation 
and a transfer of the abnormally large increment of venous 
blood to the arterial side of the circulation. The blood pressure, 
as shown by Professor T. Schott,^ is generally raised, but when 
it is too low at the start this effect is not observed. 

It is especially noteworthy that, in consequence of a freer 
coronary circulation, the impaired nutrition of the myocardium 
is correspondingly benefited. The labor of the overburdened 
heart is greatly diminished and its recuperation to a like extent 
assisted. Indeed, as the result of personal observation, the 
writer is enabled to afl&rm that all of the usual evidences of an 
impaired circulation presented by the different organs (lungs, 
liver, stomach, kidneys), as well as the anasarca, disappear as 
the heart's capacity for physiologic work augments under the 
influence of balneologic therapy. 

This effect upon the circulatory system is not due to a direct 
action of the baths, but an indirect one through irritation of the 
cutaneous sensory nerve filaments, the stimulation being 
conveyed to the vasomotor, cardiac and other nerve centres, and 
producing an effect upon the organic functions and general 
nutritive processes. 

Beneke directed forcible attention to the striking improvement 
in comparison and even complete recuperation of enfeebled 
heart action in old valvular lesions, in gout and rheumatism, 
complicated with heart disease, as the result of judicious 
employment of the Nauheim springs.'* In 1882, the Brothers 
Schott began an exhaustive series of experiments on the effects 
of immersion in saline solutions on the blood pressure of lower 
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animals. These experiments together with those of Beneke and 
Jakob, of Cudowa, place the fact beyond controversy that 
saline baths exert a marked influence upon the blood pressure. 
Further, the * 'resistance movements,'' which are employed 
concurrently with the baths, were first introduced and elaborated 
by the Brothers Schott. 

In this connection, too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the r61e played by the nervous system in bringing about the 
curative effects of this special method of treatment. Thorne 
wisely argues that a certain amount of stored energy (available 
for response to the various stimuli which may be brought to 
bear on it) is necessary to a successful application of the 
therapeutic baths and "resistance exercises." It therefore 
requires an orderly method and sound judgment to decide 
whether or not the Schott methods are applicable to the given 
case, more especially if the patient is suffering from an advanced 
valvular lesion or myocardial degeneration. 

The object of the '^resistance exercises,'* which constitute 
the second essential portion of the Schott method, is to throw 
into activity different groups of muscles, more especially those 
of the extremities, "in orderly succession without inducing 
fatigue." The movements exert a marked influence upon the 
circulation, both lesser and systemic. Indeed they do not^ 
belong to the domain of "gymnastics" since they exercise their 
principal therapeutic effect over the cardio- vascular system, 
rather than over the muscular system. There has been con- 
siderable controversy over the rationale of the "resistance move- 
ments." Unquestionably they bring muscles that are for the 
most part inactive under usual conditions, into norm afunctional 
activity; they stimulate the peripheral motor nerves, while the 
baths, it will be recollected, act upon the sensory nerve 
filaments and finally they exert a tonic effect on the myocardium. 
The movements also tend to drive the venous blood to the right 
side of the heart, by compression of the veins (Broadbent). 

This element of the treatment must be carried out by a 
specially trained operator, who carefully observes certain details 
in connection with its application. These rules are well 
summarized by Thorne,^ as follows : 

(1) Each movement is to be performed slowly and evenly, 
that is, at a uniform rate. (2) No movement is to be repeated 
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twice in succession in the same limb or group of muscles. (3) 
f^; Each single or combined movement is to be followed by an 

interval of rest. (4) The movements are not to be allowed to 
accelerate the patient's breathing, and the operator must watch 
the face for the slightest indications of faj dilation of the alas 
nasi, fhj drawing of the comers of themouth, fcj duskiness or 
pallor of the cheeks and lips, fdj yawning, fej sweating, and 
ffj palpitation. (5) The appearance of either of the above 
signs of distress should be the signal for immediately inter- 
rupting the movement in process of execution, and for either 
supporting the limb which is being moved, or allowing it to 
subside into a s^ate of rest. (6) The patient must be directed 
to breathe regularly and uninterruptedly, and should he find 
any difl&culty in doing so, he must be instructed to continue 
counting, in a whisper, during the progress of each movement. 
(7) No limb or portion of the body of the patient is to be so 
constricted as to compress the vessels and check the flow of 
blood. 

Every movement is designed to achieve a practical result 
upon physiologic principles. The patient's condition and en- 
durance must be the criterion as regards the number and 
character of the movements to be employed. In all cases, 
therefore, thie physician must carefully instruct the operator; 
not only so, but he should supervise the administration of the 
'^resistance movements" until convinced that they are being 
properly executed. It is not less important for the medical 
attendant to note the effects of the movements, for while as a 
rule the circulatory organs, and to a lesser extent the muscles 
and the respiration, are strengthened and invigorated, yet an 
imperative need for a modification of the method may be 
presented. The movements employed are accurately and 
individually described by Bezly Thome and the reader may be 
referred to his excellent work for further details. 

Much in this position might be said to further elucidate the 
physiologic conditions involved in the more or less coordinate 
action of the two main elements of the Schott method, to wit: 
saline baths and '^resistance movements," but this course 
would require more lines than these to which the writer is 
limited. After all it is through its marvellous effects that it 
makes the strongest appeal to the judgment of an unprejudiced 
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observer. It is well known how unsatisfactorily and in- 
completely disturbances of compensatibn in the course of 
chronic valvular lesions yield to medicinal measures, rest and 
regulation of the diet at home, both in private and hospital 
practice ; also that almost with certainty progressive myocardial 
degeneration advances, leading sooner or later to a fatal degree 
of dilation under similar treatment. 

On the other hand, the writer has recently witnessed the 
application of the method under consideration in chronic 
valvulitis and various other conditions at Nauheim, and con- 
vincing clinical evidence was afforded of its remarkably bene- 
ficial and curative effects in a variety of cardiovascular 
degenerations. Speaking generally, it seemed to him that the 
improvement, in the vascular changes, as shown by the in- 
creased lumen of the vessels and volume of the pulse, was quite 
as striking as that produced upon the myocardial changes. 
And the yielding of cases of angina pectoris within a com- 
paratively brief period of time would lend support to the 
assumption that many examples of this grave disorder are most 
probably dependent upon abnormal vasomotor influence. 

There was, however, brought to my attention clear evidence of 
the beneficial effects of the method in vascular degenerations of 
well-marked degree. The great advantages of the baths and 
exercises in these cases as well as in. myocardial changes, serve 
to emphasize their potency in stimulating . or favorably 
influencing bodily metabolism. This statement granted, and 
it becomes needless to point out that the methods are applicable 
to a wide range of varying conditions other than cardiac. 

[The author then recited a few illustrations from among a 
large number of different forms of cardiac and noncardiac con- 
ditions which, by the courtesy of Professor T. Schott, he had an 
opportunity of observing during the bathing course. ] 

One case was regarded primarily as one of acute dilation ; 
and although complete relief has been accomplished the patient 
is urged by his attending physician, Professor T. Schott, to 
return one year hence, meanwhile being allowed to resume his 
usual vocation. 

A case in which it was supposed by the patient's physician. 
Dr. Sansom, that the severe exercise and excessive use of 
tobacco had been the cause of the marked disturbance of com- 
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latioD and induced secondary dilation. It would appear 
I this and the previous case that the Schott methods are 
icialiy serviceable in cases of rapidly developed dilation, 
confirmation of this position, I may state that Professor 
}tt related numerous cases of a similar character. 

case in which Professor T. Schott gave me a remarkable 
ODstration of the effects of the "resistance exercises" upon 
dimensions of the heart. The patient was allowed to rest 
orty-five minutes, when mild "resistance movements" were 
ituted ; at the end of seven minutes, the pulse had fallen 
I eighty-four to seventy-two per minute while both the 
me and tension had increased. After eighteen minutes of 
exercises, I noted their eSect upon the dimensions of the 
t. It will be conceded that the movements properly con- 
«d cause a distinctly marked and decided shrinkage in the 
of the heart chambers. Obviously, this reduction in size 

not maintained, although persistence in the use of the 
cises and baths brought about the result stated above. 

is not claimed by the most ardent advocates of the virtues 
his method that chronic valvulitis is, as a rule, curable, 
3ugh a few well-authenticated cases have been recorded. 
he other hand, as a means of bringing about compensation 
2r in simple dilation or in that form associated with chronic 
ulitis, it possesses advantages which meet the requirements 
E fully and satisfactorily by far than any other known form 
eatment. 

is a point of common knowledge that many patients in 
m digitalis has lost its therapeutic influence come to 
helm and after a few baths this drug again takes hold. 

case in which the combined bath treatment and "resist- 
: exercises" has rejuvenated the patient beyond question, 
lout stopping to detail other similar cases, it may be stated 

in no class of affections did the Schott method appear to 
t more salutary effects than in moderate degrees of 
■iosclerosis with embarrassment of the heart action. I 
anally observed several additional instances in which from 
)urse of baths and exercises marked relief was afforded, 

explanation is not far to seek ; the lumen of the arteries, 

larger and smaller, is widened and thus the heart relieved 
given an opportunity to rehabilitate itself. Whether the 
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baths and exercises affect principally the vasomotor nervous 
apparatus or increase the arteriocapillary capacity in an indirect 
manner by favorably influencing inetabolism, I cannot venture 
to state at present writing. 

Closely connected with this class of cases axe those in which 
the athermatous changes involve especially the coronaries and 
lead to the development of angina pectoris. It was my good 
fortune to be privileged to examine several cases of the sort and 
to note the results of treatment. The special effect of the 
.Schott method was most gratifying and scarcely less than 
magical in many cases at least. 

Granting that the baths and exercises do more good in their 
own attractive and restful environment than elsewhere, for 
-example at home, it will be conceded that such results as 
recorded above cannot be attributed solely to this factor. 

The writer was also permitted through the courtesy of 
Professor Schott to note the results of the first thermal bath 
upon the heart in a case of extreme cardiac dilation. 

The manifest shrinkage in the size of the heart following the 
first bath, however, is not maintained, as holds true also in the 
case of the **resistance exercises;" each new bath, however, 
leaves the organ a little smaller than the previous one, and thus 
<}ompensation is finally restored, in most cases at least. It 
must be well understood that in the treatment of cases in which 
chronic dilation less or more is present, the object is not alone 
to diminish the size of the, organ, but to establish a true com- 
pensatory hypertrophy. It is to the fulfillment of this end that 
the Schott methods lend themselves with the most satisfactory 
results. It is often necessary for the patient to resume the 
baths from year to year in' order to accomplish rehabilitation of 
the cardiovascular forces. 

There is a large class of cases, caused principally by an over- 

^trenoMB life especially involving severe mental taxation and 

^/laracterized clinically by neurasthenia, evidences of malas- 

^y^i'Jation, indigestion and a moderate degree of dilation of the 

I ^j-t with its usual accompaniments. This group receives 

gf^lJci^^ benefits from a properly regulated bathing course. 

y> ^f^ c^sLTe is necessary in the conduct of this special mode of 

^ j^^Xi ^m in this group of cases, since the nervous phenomena 

^ ^^ ^^di^y aggravated by the. irritating effect of the baths on 
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the cataneouB sensory nerves. I was permitted to observe the 
effects of the Schott method in a number of instances of the 
sort, all of which were apparently relieved. 

Cases of exophthalmic goiter have yielded completely to the 
treatment and I saw one well-marked case after a cure had 
been effected. 

It would appear from my observation that the primary effect 
of this method of treatment is to provoke an aggravation of the 
nervous symptons in some cases at least, and this may readily 
be carried too far bj' the unguarded. Within certain limits, 
however, this stimulation exercises a salutary influence upon 
the heart's action, the respirations and the systemic circulation 
of the blood, promoting the warmth of the body and regulating 
the tissue metabolism to an extraordinary degree. Sub- 
sequently, the excitation of the nervous system produced by 
the baths gradually subsides. 

The **after cure" constitutes a not unimportant element of the 
treatment. The patient is generally sent to an altitude ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea-level, is rigidly isolated 
from professional, business and domestic cares and responsibili- 
ties, and permitted to enjoy an abundance of pure air and 
sunshine. With reference to altitude, it may be said that the 
patient's special condition must be carefully considered in 
reaching a judicious decision. The length of the stay is variable, 
although on the average about ten days to two weeks. 

No presentation of the subject of the Schott method in the 
treatment of chronic cardiac diseases would be co^lplete with- 
out a brief mention of the contraindications to the treatment : 
(1) Cases presenting fever. (2) Advanced arteriosclerosis. 
(3) Far advanced myocarditis. (4) The closing stage of 
chronic valvulitis, with extreme dilation of the chambers. (5) 
Aneurysms of the aorta or its larger trunks, except in the 
incipient stage. (6) In any case in which the blood pressure 
is lowered by the balneologic treatment. (7) Cases in which 
a tenometric figure as low as 65 or 60 mm. of mercury is found 
(Schott). (8) Cases in which chronic bronchitis and asthma 
are well-marked (Baldwin). 

Dr. James Tyson, in his paper cited above, has given a full 
and accurate description of the home-made baths, to which 
the reader is referred for details. Tyson points out the great 
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advisability of more conveniently available baths than those to 
be found at Bad Nauheim. The writer is in accord with this 
view, but he is not aware of the existence of specially trained 
operators to carry out the **resistance exercises" — an essential 
element of the method. 

Moreover, the good effects of a favorable environment and of 
complete extrication of the patient from business and domestic 
cares and worriments, are, as a rule, lost when artificial Nauheim 
baths are attempted. If we take into consideration all these 
shortcomings and imperfections, there is little need to wonder 
at the unsatisfactory results which are only too commonly 
obtained. To practice the Schott method with success at home 
demands a separate, well-equipped and properly officered in- 
stitution and one far removed from the more densely crowded 
centers of population. Such an institution has yet to be 
produced. 

In concluding, I desire to state that my studies and observa- 
tions have fully confirmed the correctness of the principles of 
treatment long since established by the Brothers Schott, and 
unquestionably to them belongs the merit of having introduced 
to the medical profession the most efficient method for the 
treatment of those afflicted with cardiovascular diseases. Great, 
therefore, is the debt of gratitude which that profession owes to 
these gentlemen for what is most advanced and most valuable 
in the sum of our achievement in the treatment of tliis large 

group of affections. 
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THE TREND OF MODERN PRESCRIPTION WRITING.* 

BY M. CLAYTON THRUSH, PH.M., M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The object of this paper is to show the trend of the physician 
in his prescribing at the present time. Five hundred prescrip- 
tions were carefully examined as they were received and filed 
in each of two of Philadelphia's best prescription stores, both 
of which are managed by able and energetic pharmacists, who 
have had collegiate training. 

Five hundred prescriptions were examined in each store in 
order to make proper comparisons, and also to give a more 
general report of the type of the modem prescription. 

These stores were so located that they received prescriptions 
from all the leading physicians of the city, and a large number 
of the prescriptions were from the pens of the professors and 
instructors on our medical school and hospital staffs, as well as 
a number from physicians in general practice, so that these 
prescriptions represent the type of prescription as written by 
our best practitioners in the twentieth century. 

The following table gives the results of my investigation as 
carried out in two of our best prescription stores ; five hundred 
prescriptions being examined from each store, these prescrip- 
tions all being written since January 1, 1904 : 

Total ex- 

1,000 Prescriptions. Store Store pressed 

No.l. No. 2. in per 
centage. 

Number containing chemical incompatibilities 8 5 1.3 

Number containing pharmaceutic incompatibilities 10 3 1.3 

Number containing therapeutic incompatibilities 1 0.1 

Number containing 6 or more ingredients 34 16 5 

Number containing 2 to 5 ingredients 347 371 71.8 

Number containing one drug or preparation 119 113 23.2 

Number containing only official preparations - 244 240 48.4 

Number containing proprietary preparations in whole or part— 195 164 35.9 

Number containing patent" medicines 1 1 0.2 

Number in which the.metric system was employed - 3 2 0.5 

Number containing non-official preparations in whole or part— 60 95 15 5 

Number written correctly 328 293. 62.1 

Total prescriptions 500 500 100 

Now let US consider these prescriptions under the various 
headings as classified above : 

1, Those Containing Chemical Incompatibilities. — Only those 
were considered where a dangerous or objectionable compound 
would result from dispensing the prescription as ordered (inten- 
tional incompatibilities not being considered), and we find 
eight in the one series and five in the other. 

♦Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, October 26. 1904. 
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This is a good showing, but it would have been far better if 
there had been none, as in some instances the prescriber had 
to be notified and the prescription altered, in others a *' shake 
well '' label would suffice to obviate possible danger. 

This shows two things : first, the importance of having our 
prescriptions compounded by competent pharmacists, who 
have a thorough knowledge of chemistry, and who can act as a 
** safety valve" when dangerous compounds are ordered, either 
through oversight or ignorance on the part of the prescriber. 
Second, the importance of every physician having a general 
knowledge, at least, of chemical combinations, and how to in- 
telligently combine drugs in order to obtain the best results 
without forming dangerous compounds. 

2. Those Containing Pharmaceutic Incompatibilities, — As in 
the first group only those prescriptions were classified which 
were particularly objectionable or unsightly in appearance, 
nauseating in taste or difficult to dispense as ordered. Here 
we obtain ten from the one store and three from the pther. It 
has been frequently said that if a physician had to take some 
of the ** potions" that he orders, there would be a radical 
change in modern prescription writing. 

This heading is of particular importance to the pharmacist, 
as it is his duty to dispense as elegant and palatable prepara- 
tions as possible. 

Every medical school should give a complete course in pre- 
scription dispensing in the pharmaceutical laboratory, as this 
knowledge would be of inestimable value not only in framing 
elegant combinations, but of especial service to the country 
practitioner who is compelled to compound his own medicine. 

3. Prescriptions Containing Therapeutic Incompatibilities. — 
Only one prescription was found that was particularly antago- 
nistic from a therapeutic standpoint, and this shows that the 
average medical student is more thoroughly trained in thiera- 
peutica than he is in pharmacology. 

4. Prescriptions Containing Six or More Ingredients, — Thirty- 
four out of the one series and sixteen in the other contained 
six or more ingredients, and a noticeable fact was that certain 
physicians wrote the great majority of these prescriptions, there 
being a great tendency on the part of certain physicians to drift 
into polypharmacy, but it is pleasing to note that this tendency 
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is gradually dying out, and we hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the old**shot gun" prescriptions, of from twelve to 
fifty ingredients, will be framed as curiosities of by-gone days. 
Another noteworthy fact is that these prescriptions are mostly 
written by the very old practitioners. If this improvement 
had only occurred years ago, homeopathy would not have 
gained its present foothold ; then again the system of prescrib- 
ing as used in our best hospitals is so designed as to use single 
drugs or preparations, and to make these as elegant and pala- 
table as possible — a good step in the right direction. 

5. Prescriptions Containiug Two to Five Ingredients, — This 
constitutes the great majority, almost three-fourths of the pre- 
scriptions, and shows a great improvement over the prescrip- 
tion of a century ago, when it was the popular belief that the 
greater the number of ingredients the greater the chance of 
cure. 

This rule wduld apply where ignorance in diagnosis exists, 
as by this theory the greater the number of ingredients present 
the more likelihood of administering something that will be of 
service, a good example being the old Warburg's tincture'', the 
original formula as directed by Dr. Warburg containing the old 
*'confectio democratis,^^ this being a complex astringent confec- 
tion containing opium, and which originally had sixty-four in- 
gredients, many of the constituents being unobtainable at the 
present day. 

6. Prescriptions Containing One Drug or Preparation, — It 
is pleasing to state that the greater number of these prescrip- 
tions were written by our most able practitioners, men who are 
prominently connected in medica:l teaching, and while they do 
not represent quite one-fourth of the total number, this is not a 
bad showing. 

7. Prescriptions Containing Only Official Preparations, — 
Approximately one-half belonged to this group, and you will note 
the slight variation in this respect in the two series. This is 
likewise encouraging, and may the day be not far distant when 
the number will be increased still more. A point of interest 
observed here was that the more educated the physician the 
greater the use of the United States Pharmacopeia ; and why 
not? 
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. 8. Prescriptions Containing Proprietary Preparations in 
Whole or Part. — One hundred and ninety-five of the one series 
and one hundred and sixty-fonr of the other, about 36 per cent, 
contained proprietary preparations, or, in other words, more 
than one in three prescriptions. 

This is a good showing when we consider that t^e manufac- 
turing chemists employ persuasive salesmen, who visit every 
doctor's sanctum at stated periods and present him with a 
liberal supply of their "' ideaV^ preparations, which are 
always superior to any other make, and which are usually 
combined by a '' peculiar ^^ chemical process that enhances 
their therapeutic activity. 

9. Prescriptions Containing Patent Medicines. — Only two of 
the prescriptions were for patent medicines, and one of these 
was written by an ** osteopath," so that we are only responsible 
ior one, and this was one too many. 

How any regularly qualified practitioner of medicine could 
so disgrace himself and his profession as to order patent 
medicines is beyond my comprehension. 

10. Prescriptions in which the Metric System was Employed. 
' — Only three of the one series and two of the other demonstrate 
the fact that the metric system is but little employed at the 
present time, and its use does not materially increase, as my 
own experience in the retail drug business for a number of 
years corroborates. 

One fact is observed, that when a practitioner uses the metric 
system, he uses it exclusively. It is to be regretted that the 
profession does not adopt this system and use it exclusively, as 
it is simpler, more scientific and in every way preferable to our 
present system of weights and measures. 

The leading medical schools give their students a thorough 
training in this system, and teach how to convert the various 
denominations into the English system and vice versa, but after 
leaving the college halls this id all thrown aside. 

11. Prescriptions Containing Non-Official Preparations in 
Whole or Part. — In this group are classified prescriptions con- 
taining commonly used preparations which are not recognized 
by the United States Pharmacopeia, but which can be pre- 
pared by any pharmacist, such as the elixir of iron, quinine 
iuad strychnine, and in this group we have sixty in the one 
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series and ninety-five in the other, showing considerable 
variation; a noteworthy feature being that the series that 
yielded a large number, thirty-four, of the polypharmacy type 
of prescription, yielded the small number, sixty, of this type, 
while the other series that yielded sixteen of the former yielded 
ninety-five of the latter. A proportionate comparison. 

12. Number of Prescriptions Written Correctly, — The criti- 
cisms in prescription writing applied to the endings used in 
designating the drugs or preparations and the use of the proper 
official names as embodied in the inscription, and the proper 
phraseology as applicable to the subscription. 

As a rule, the prescriptions of the teaching class of prac- 
titioners were correctly written to a great extent, while those of 
some of our regular practitioners were carelessly written on the 
one hand, and others showed a marked defect in the knowledge 
of prescription writing. 

This was especially noticeable among the prescriptions of the 
more recent graduates. 

Less than two- thirds were correctly written, and this is largely 
due to the efficient training in this important subject in the 
average medical school. 

Several of the prescriptions were written by a young practi- 
tioner who received the highest average among four hundred 
men at a recent examination of the State Medical Board, yet 
every one of his prescriptions showed errors in writing and in 
combining drugs. This merely shows that his training was 
deficient in this important subject. 

Now who is responsible for this deficiency? Is it the 
teacher, the means at his command and time allotted for 
teaching the subject, or the student, that is at fault ? The 
teacher is often a physician who has never received any 
practical pharmaceutic training other than the " smattering 
course " that he received as a medical student, and, as a rule, 
on account of limited training and lack of interest, he follows 
the same rut as his predecessor ; as a consequence, the pharma- 
ceutical laboratory is deficient in its equipment and very un- 
attractive. 

Because of these facts, officers and trustees are impressed 
that this branch of medicine is unimportant, and the student 
not realizing the value of a pharmaceutic training, completes 
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the course ignorant of its many valuable points, and usually not 
until he reaches the senior year and commences to prescribe, 
does he fully realize his deficiency in the knowledge of the mode 
of preparation, appearance, administration and effects of com- 
bining drugs, the very ammunition he is to use in firing his gun 
of knowledge to combat disease. It is not, however, until as a 
physician, authorized to use blank and pencil, and brought face 
to face with the patient, that be most seriously and keenly feels 
the ating of his pharmaceutic ignorance ; tries to formulate a 
palatable mixture and fails, expects to find a nice clear solution 
when he calls, only to find one with an unsightly and often 
dangerous precipitate. It is now after repeated failures that the 
horizon is filled with attractive-looking proprietary preparations, 
and these are substituted for the official drugs, and merely be- 
cause the label states that they are specific for the disease 
under consideration. As a result this habit once established is 
continued through life. 

Three of the above prescriptions were written by ** osteopaths *^ 
and they all showed utter ignorance of the first principles of pre- 
scription writing. 

This should be a warning to us, for if they should receive 
recognition in the various states they will attempt to prescribe 
medicines and treat all diseases, not limiting themselves to 
their own particular methods. The medical profession should 
be aroused to this matter and take action before it is too late. 

In the past few months several scathing editorials have ap- 
peared in the daily press relative to the large number of 
incompetent practitioners who are turned out by our medical 
schools, and the State Board suggeiats an investigation of the 
present methods of teaching and the adoption of a more com- 
prehensive curriculum. 

However, in looking over the examination restllts of the 
various State boards as compiled in the August 13 number of 
^he Journal of the American Medical Association, we find 
that the percentages of failures from the Philadelphia medical 
schools vary from none to 8.6 for the year 1903, and this was 
the most satisfactory showing of any state in the series, when 
you consider the number of students examined. The total 
number of the candidates examined in the thirty-seven states 
was 5,027. They represent . 157 American colleges, eight 
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Canadian institutions, and there were some representatiyes of 
foreign schools. Of the whole number examined, 4,312 passed 
and 715 failed. The percentage of failure was 14.2, but of the 
Philadelphia students only 5.48 per cent, were found wanting. 
This was a lower percentage than was shown by any other 
state or by the outsiders. The percentage of failures from New 
York was 7.12; of Boston, 7.28; of Chicago, 8.18; of Wash- 
ington, 18.84 ; of Baltimore, 22.70 ; of Louisville, 27.67, and of 
St. Louis, 32.67. Another remarkable showing is that of the 
4,312 successful candidates 9 per cent, were from the Philadel-. 
phia schools and only 3.2 per cent, of the 715 failures can be 
charged to this city. These figures demonstrate conclusively 
that the medical training given by the Philadelphia schools is 
thorough and comprehensive. Again, at the recent examina- 
tion of a State medical board, the following are two of the 
questions asked under materia medica : 

1. Name the drug of which pilocarpin is the active principle, 
and give the dose of the tincture that would be equivalent to 
^/2o grain of pilocarpin. 

In the first place there is no official tincture of pilocarpus, 
and hence no recognized tincture of definite strength, and the 
majority of our standard medical works do not mention any 
strength for the tincture, and those that do show a variation in 
strength, so that this question is unanswerable. Books like 
those of Remington, Caspari, Coblentz and United States Dis- 
pensatory on pharmacy, and Shoemaker and Potter on materia 
medica, do not mention any strength for the tincture ; and, 
granted that the strength was given, the yield of alkaloid varies 
from % to 2 per cent in different lots of the drug, as all the 
books state ; therefore, how in the world can a student answer 
such a question ? 

2. Give^the dose of tincture of nux vomica equivalent to ^/ao 
grain of its principal alkaloid, and name two official preparations 
into which this active principle enters. 

This is a more desirable question, but even here very few 
students can remember the strength of the tincture as indicated 
in the United States Pharmacopeia, and for the second portion 
of the question, a number of the students gave the salts of 
strychnine instead of the preparations asked for. 

After conversing with a number of the candidates as they 
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came from the examination room, I found that not a single 
one answered these questions correctly. 

If the medical boards desire less failures, let them ask : first, 
questions that can be answered ; and second, questions that 
when answered are of some practical value ; and not unanswer- 
able and unusual questions that no one could answer intelli- 
gently, even if he had access to the text-books. The object of 
State examining boards is to determine the fitness of candi- 
dates to practice medicine and surgery, and this can only be 
done by asking practical and useful questions that every well- 
educated physician should be able to answer intelligently, and 
not by asking unanswerable or unusual questions, the knowl- 
edge of which would be of no practical value, and questions 
^hich examiners could not answer themselves without consult- 
ing the proper books. 

The above investigation warrants the following conclusions : 

(1) That the trend of modern prescription writing is in fa voir 
of proprietary preparations. 

(2) That the use of polypharmaceutic preparations is dimin- 
ishing to a great extent, and their use is chiefly confined to the 
older practitioners. 

(3) That the number of incompatibilities observed is greater 
than it should be. 

(4) That the metric system is but little employed at the 
present time in prescription writing — a condition to be deplored. 

(6) That over one-third of the prescriptions are incorrectly 
written, and this is especially noticeable among the younger 
practitioners. 

(6) That certain nonofficial preparations are quite popular, 
and some of these deserve admission to the United States 
Pharmacopeia. 

(7) That the more educated the physician the greater the 
use of the pharmacopeial preparations, and the greater the ten- 
dency to simple instead of complex, nonscientific, polyphar- 
maceutic and proprietary preparations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



HAWAII IS COnPETENT TO SOLVE HER LEPER 

PROBLEH. 

456 W. 24th Street, 
New York, 

January 24th, 1905. 
Editor of the 8t, Louis Medical and Surgical Journal : 

Sir : — I strongly oppose the steps being taken by Governor 
Carter of Hawaii, in his effort to obtain legislation by Congress 
in order that 30,000 Chinese field laborers may be brought 
into the territory, and thus give the island the status of a. 
colony. I take the side of the Hawaiians against him. 

Governor Carter has instructed Acting Governor Atkinson to 
direct L. E. Pinkham, president of the Territorial Board of 
Health, to appoint a commission of three members from 
the Trade and Labor Council and three members from th6 
Builders and Traders Exchange, and privately investigate labor 
conditions of the territory. 

Mr. Pinkham has recommended that Chinese laborers be 
admitted for a limited period of years. To this the Labor 
Council objected, and the labor members declined to sign the 
report. The representation of the Builders and Traders also 
refused to endorse the document, and it was thus presented to 
the Governor, with only Mr. Pinkham 's signature. 

T. McCants Stewart, a negro lawyer, who stumped the Western 
States for Roosevelt and Fairbanks, says that Representative 
Tawney told him the Hawaiian Islands would be better off if 
instead of a territorial form they were placed in the status of a 
colonial possession. Governor Carter, in spite of the opposition 
of Hawaiians, is still working to bring about just such a change, 
but his scheme will meet with the bitterest opposition. I have 
suggested to Governor Carter, in reply to his inquiry re- 
lative to matters concerning the government of lepers in 
Hawaii, a change for local control by the Territorial Board of 
Health to that of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, that 
is, government instead of territorial control. But this in no 
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wise coald fit with his preposterous suggestion to make of 
Hawaii a colony instead of a territory. Nor does it permit him 
to escape from the provisions of bur Chinese Exclusion Act of 
Congress, which would keep out of Hawaii, as it does from our 
states and other territories, the Chinese infected with leprosy. 
I would even go further, and exclude from Hawaii the 
Japanese, who are as badly afflicted by leprosy as the Chinese. 
Will you kindly print in extenso the following correspondence 
between Governor Carter and myself to the Territorial Board of 
Health, which will show exactly my position in this Hawaiian 
question, as it relates to leprosy. 

Very truly, 

Albert S. Ashmead. M.D. 

Executive Chamber, Honolulu, Hawaii, Dec. 31, 1903. 
Dr. Albert S. Ashmead, 333 West 23rd Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir:— In my oflScial capacity, as successor of Gov- 
ernor Dole, I have read your correspondence in reference to 
the question of the Leper Settlement on the peninsula of 
Molokai, and I now take the liberty of opening a personal 
correspondence with you, in the interests of that portion of 
the human race which has suffered so intensely either directly 
or indirectly from this disease. 

Without entering into the questipn of the dispute as to the 
facts, the important part of your last letter is the recom- 
mendation that the care of. our lepers be taken from the juris- 
diction of the territory and placed under the Federal Marine 
Hospital Service. 

To prevent the strong opposition of the citizens of this 
territory, some assurance will have to be given that the settle- 
ment is not to become a national lazaretto, for there is a 
deep-seated conviction in the minds of many here that the fact 
that we have this settlement is a stigma on the fair name of 
this community; extravagant statements are made that every 
other person on the islands is a leper or is contaminated ; that 
even a temporary visit would expose a person to danger of 
contamination ; that if the plan you suggest is carried out, it 
would preclude the hope within the breasts of many of our 
citizens that some day the disease may be stamped out and the 
cloud removed from our fair name and reputation. 
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You are aware that our formed delegate to Congress, Mr. 
Wilcox, precipitated this question, and that it became a politi- 
cal issue among the natives here in the Islands, Those who 
had friends or relatives at the Settlement were incensed at 
the idea of turning the care and maintenance of the mover to 
the Federal authorities, five thousand miles away^ putting the 
management into the hands of those who would not under-, 
stand their traits and peculiarities. The question brought 
forth a most indignant protest from the people at the Settle- 
ment itself. They argued' that they were sent there not for 
their own benefit, but for the advantage of the community 
which they left behind them. For this purpose they had 
sacrificed those friendships and relations which are dearest; 
that the least that could be done for them in their misery was 
to allow them such freedom from restraint as was possible 
within the limits of the Settlement. Thus in the considera- 
tion of the question, its political aspect cannot be entirely 
ignored. 

I am unable to determine whether or not segregation as 

carried on by the Territory can be called a success. Many of 
the arguments advanced to demonstrate that it has not been 
successful are based on premises which cannot be sustained. 

Eeferring to the question of facts in relation to the control 
of the Settlement, would it not be possible for you, during 
some vacation, to visit the Islands and the Settlement ? The 
Board of Health, I think, courts the most open investigation 
of the Settlement, and you can undoubtedly extend your 
knowledge of the disease. I am sure that every facility would 
be put in your way to do this. In this connection, I wonder if 
it would not be the most practical plan to ask Congress for 
an appropriation under Surgeon-General Wyman of the Fed- 
eral Marine Hospital Service, for the special study and inves- 
tigation of leprosy, with the object of finding, if possible, a 
cure for it ? What more noble work could our great Republic 
undertake than to appropriate, say, $75,000 for the purpose 
of eventually relieving humanity of this scourge? Such a 
step, I believe, would meet with the hearty approval of the 
people of this Territory, and could be presented to the 
Hawaiians in such a way as to secure their ready support. 
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And further, what do you think of a plan of inviting, 
through the foreign representatives in Washington, the special 
attention of, say, the experts of thoee nations, in addition to 
our own, which are most advanced in such work? 

Do you think it would be well to attempt to secure the 
assistance of Congress in defraying the expense of a leprosy 
congress, to be held here? I believe it the duty of those in 
charge of the administration of this Territory to do all in 
their power to hasten the day when science will furnish us 
with a cure for this disease. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed.) G. R. Carter. 

33^ West 23rd Street, New York, January 20, 1904. 
Hon G. R. Carter, Governor of Hawaii. 

Sir:— Replying to your kind letter of December 31st, I beg 
to say that I had, at the time Mr. Wilcox, the Hawaiian 
Delegate, introduced his bill in Congress, some correspondence 
with him regarding it. I received also at that same time, from 
U. S. Senator Geo. C. Perkins, of California, a letter, and a 
copy of the leper bill of Mr. Wilcox, which Mr. Perkins said 
he had promised Mr. Wilcox, to introduce for him, in the 
Senate. Mr. Perkins requested my advice regarding the 
provisions of the bill, and my opinion. I took occasion then, 
to assure both Mr. Wilcox and Senator Perkins that the bill 
would not be acceptable either to the people of the States, or to 
those of Hawaii. I sent Mr. Perkins a substitute second sec- 
tion for the one Mr. Wilcox had drafted, which would remove 
from the bill its objectionable features of making of Molokai 
the National Lazaretto, for lepers of the States. I told both 
these gentlemen that such provision would meet with the 
greatest disfavor politically and sanitarily in both situations. 
Our U. S. Sanitary authorities would never permit practical 
expatriation of the citizens of the States, because of their 
afiSiction by leprosy. The citizens of Hawaii would object, 
because they wished Molokai, as a leper settlement, to come 
to an end sometime. In my substitute second section, I 
made of Molokai a National Sanitarium for Hawaiian lepers 
instead of a local one ; that is, I proposed, that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment should assume jurisdiction over it, in place of the 
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local authorities, but I expressly provided, that lepers of the 
United States proper should not be isolated there. In this 
way it was left open for congress to pass the other bill, which 
provides that a mile square shall be set aside in the center of 
the United States far away from coast lines, for instance in 
the center of Yellowstone Park (29 miles from the circum- 
ference) or in some other central locality (if any State would 
agree to have the National Sanitariifm for lepers within its 
border, which I very much doubt), the exact .site of which, 
to be determined by a commission to be appointed by the 
State Boards of Health of the four leper states, Louisiana, 
California, Minnesota and Florida. It was also provided that 
the U. S. Commissioner of Leprosy (to be appointed by the 
President), should be a member of that special commission. 
This is the Piatt- Wanger leper bill, now before Congress. 
Senator- Piatt of New York, introduced it in the Senate, 
January 24, 1902, and Hon. Irving P. Wanger, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the House of Representatives. All the provisions of 
this bill (a copy was sent to Hon. William O. Smith, of 
Hawaii) apply only to lepers of the United States, whose 
interests are kept entirely separated from those of Hawaii, 
Philippines, Guam and Porto Rico. These last localities ware 
left free to frame leper laws for themselves. 

The Piatt- Wanger leper bill has met with the favorable 
consideration of the whole Pacific Coast. It is endorsed by 
Senators Knute Nelson of Minnesota, McEnery and Foster of 
Louisiana, Mitchell of Oregon, Foster of Washington, Perkins 
of California, Spooner of Iowa, Burton of Kansas, Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, Jones of Nevada, the North and South Dakota 
Senators, etc., etc. Besides these, I have other assurances 
from a majority of the members or the Inter-State and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House, of favorable future 
action on the bill. My correspondence with members of both 
the Committees of Public Health and- National Quarantine 
of the Senate and the Commerce Committee of the House, 
shows that this bill has a chance of passing Congress. Senator 
McEnery of Louisiana, assured Senator Piatt, that he would 
personally interest himself, in its passage, through his Com- 
mittee of Public Health and National Quarantine. 
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As to leprosy matters of our colonies or newly acquired 
possessions, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam and Porto Rico, 
the bill which I herewith enclose, I think covers the ground 
sufficiently by putting the lepers of those situations under 
National, instead of local control ; that is all. 
, If you would have it introduced in Congress, I think it 
would go through. You might add a clause to it, stating that 
it is not intended by the provisions of the act, to make a 
National Sanitarium at Molokai for lepers to be shipped from 
the United States, but only is intended for natives of Hawaii 
(either foreign or Kanaka). 

The proposition to take from the local authority, all care of 
leper and scientific consideration of local leper problems, is in 
full consonance with the opinion of our best leprologists, both 
in America and Europe. 

With the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, in 
<;harge of our National Leprosaria, the one in Yellowstone 
Park (or Arizona as Dr. Dyer of New Orleans prefers) or in 
Indian Territory, or Texas Pan-Handle, for United States' 
lepers, the one at Molokai for Hawaiians only, one at Cobras 
Island for Porto Ricans, one at Guam for the natives there, 
and one on the islands of the Philippines, for Filipin/)s, we 
should at once be far advanced towards scientific laboratory 
work, to arrive soon at some definite conclusion upon leprosy 
problems. 

The Marine Hospital officers would institute laboratory 
reform at each place, and work to secure, if possible, a cure 
for leprosy. All superintendents of leper asylums should be 
educated medical men, and not haphazard men, who drift 
about and are ready to serve at anything. They should be 
under strictest discipline of a supervising Surgeon General 
who could overlook their scientific work to see whether they 
were living up to their full duty on leprosy questions. Men 
like Superintendent McVeigh (non-medical) have no right to 
be superintendents 'of a l^per asylum, with 800 or 900 sick 
men's care to be considered. . ' 

The most important medical work at such an asylum as 
Molokai, is not the perfunctory dressing of wounds, etc., but 
studying the problem^ ijcivolved, ir^ the interest of the healthy 
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inhabitants, and of commerce. The Medical Siq>ernitendent's 
assistant medical men, may attend to the wounds, amputation, 
etc., but lie Superintendent mnst be an execntive oflBeer who 
can study in his laboratory, the life history of the lepra 
bacillus, learn whether bacilli which are oiitside the human 
body are living or dead, whether there is, in fact, a spore life 
to the bacillus to account for the long period of incubation ; 
find a diet table that is most inimical to the propagation of 
baciUary colonies; learn how to develop immunity in human 
tissues, by obtaining through cultures of the bacillus an 
antitoxine. Then, too, there is the question to be determined 
how the bacillus, or its spores are propagated from one human 
being to another, whether by direct contact, or by intermedia- 
tion of food, or insects. All these questions could be scientifi- 
cally studied by the medical superintendent himself. The con- 
clusion of the leprological world, is tliat segregation as carried 
out at Hawaii, is a complete failure. The gradual diminution 
of lepers at Molobai is accepted as meaning only that the 
Kanaka race is dying out and not that segregation of lepers 
has conquered the disease. 

I thank you for your very kind invitation to visit Hawaii 
during my vacation for the purpose of personally looking 
over the subject. Unfortunately I have already expended 
from my limited means, nearly six thousand dollars in inves- 
tigating the questions of invasion of the United States by 
lepers from Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Iceland, and from China, and I am therefore unable 
financially, to accept your proffered eoortesies. I should like 
above everything to devote two years to the study of the 
biology of the leper bacillus and investigate the theory of fish 
and mosquito transmission of the disease, and the spore life 
to be found possibly in leper graves. This last question could 
readily be determined by innoculation of dead or living 
bacilli on living human flesh. As to your suggestion of a 
Leprosy Congress at Hawaii : The leprologists of the world 
have not yet anything new to report on the subject of leprosy's 
mode of transmission, or as a cure, and therefore the call to 
said delegates would fall flat. Until we have studied its 
questions better in our laboratory, we should not call another 
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• 
Congress. Allow me to question your wisdom in supposing 

that you will find in European countries leprologists who 
know leprosy better than Americans. You have at your very 
door, far abler medical men than are to be found in Norway 
or Denmark. Hansen, the discoverer of the bacillus of leprosy 
of Bergen, the Inspector General of Leprosy of Norway, has 
conquered leprosy in his country, by systematically shipping 
ksown lepers, and members (whole families) of the infected, 
to the United Stateg. 700,000 immigrants in all, more than 
onc'fourth the 'population of Norway have come here, one 
hundred and fieventy-Jfive thousaind of these immigrants, were 
of leper familielir - 

I should advise, that the $75,000 you speak of be appropri- 
ated for labooratory work at Molokai, and, if that amount 
should fail to secure for you a cure for leprosy, that congress 
should appropriate still another like sum^ and continue doing 
so until the cure is found. 

In my private investigations of leprosy in the United States, 
I found that Chinese ** cured*' lepers were being shipped from 
Quantung and Huninan privinces, China, to our country. 
Two-thirds of all our Chinese immigrants come from those 
leprous provinces. There are 150,000 lepers in those two 
provinces, and 300 lepers were certified and shipped here, in 
spite of our Chinese exclusion laws. This I have brought to 
the atteijtion of our State Department at Washington. There 
are 100,000 lepers in Japan, which might at any moment 
recontaminate Hawaii. There are 400 epidemic and endemic 
lepers in Louisiana. I have the private records of 143 lepers in 
New York. One hundred Japanese lepers are said to be catch- 
ing and canning salmon on the Fraser and Columbia rivers 
(Ofegon and Washington). Leprosy, when it first appears in a 
virgin country, is only found among immigrants ; this stage of 
its history called inoculatory lasts, say fifty years. Then the 
disease 'takes on an endemic character— new cases appear in 
those who have never been away from their own land; this 
stage is called the endemic stage, and lasts say 150 or 200 
years, after which time, the. disease becomes from some cause 
or other epidemic. Thousands of new cases appear like in 
Columbia, South America, as Minister McKinney wrote me 
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some time back: ** Forty years ago there were 400 eases of 
leprosy here; to-day there are, by actual count, 30,000." In 
all colored races these periods are much shortened. It is pre- 
sumed that the insect life of Columbia became infected with 
leprosy spores. It is presumed that the fish life of Japan, was 
mf ected with lepfer spores for the disease has been widespread 
there for twelve hundred years. In Hawaii ^me things must 
have become infected too, to cause the disease to take on its 
epidemic character. Please pardon this long letter. 

Trusting that you will interest yourself, then, in the matter 
of national legislation for lepers in the United States by 
inviting your delegate to introduce the bill which I have en- 
closed, and thus helping us in the passage of the Platt- 
Wanger leper bill, I have the honor to remain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Albert S. Ashmead, M. D. 

supplemental report to hon. c. r. carter, governor 

OF HaWAn. 

In case that opposition should arise in Hawaiian public 
opinion to the proposed bill to take control of leprosy from 
the local Board of Health and give it to the United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, the same thing 
could be accomplished as follows : 

• The Governor of Hawaii shall appoint as Medical Superin- 
tendent of Molokai settlement a leprologist of distinction 
(there are many such in the United States) who shall be an 
American citizen and graduate of a reputable American 
Medical College of at lea^t ten years standing (no layman 
should be in control of sick people) . His term of service shall 
be of at least two years and not more than five. His salary 
shall be $5,000 a year, with board. He shall be executive 
officer as well as medical chief and shall have full charge of 
everything concerning the settlement matters. He shall have 
a surgical and medical staff of five medical men to be chosen 
on request of the Governor of Hawaii and the Secretary of the 
Interior by competitive examination, one each by the medical 
faculties of Harvard University Medical School, Boston, Med- 
ical Department College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, University of Pennsylvania Medical Department, Phila- 
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delphia, Johns-Hopkins University Medical School, Baltimore, 
and Rush Medical College, Chicago. The best rated man of 
these five appointees shall be Senior House Surgeon ; the sec- 
ond, House Physician ; and the other three, first, second and 
third assistants (dressers, etc.). 

The terms of service of the House Surgeon and House Phy- 
sician shall be one year. AH vacancies are to be fiUed in regu- 
lar rotation, the House Physician becoming House Surgeon, 
the First Assistant, the House Physician, and so on -down the 
line. The vacancies at the end of the line, to be filled in rota- 
tion by a new man to be sent out by one of these faculties in 
the order I have named them. Harvard first. College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York, the next one, and so on through 
the five colleges. All appointments to be made on requisition 
by the Medical Superintendent notifying the Governor and 
the Governor notifying the Secretary of the Interior, who 
shall notify the college faculty whose turn it may be to fill the 
vacancy; The term of service of the three assistants to be one 
year each. The gentlemen of those Medical faculties would 
take pride in sending out to Hawaii for this leprological serv- 
ice their very best men. The term of service of the Medical 
Superintendent being at least two years would cover the 
length of incubation period of leprosy, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to make cultures from the spore life of the bacillus. 
His experimentation would thus not be interrupted unjustly. 

Congress should be asked to pass a bill appropriating $75,- 
000 for laboratory experimentation to be pursued at Molokai 
(not Honolulu). . All the laboratory culture and other work 
of experimentation for the purpose of learning the method of 
transmission of leprosy from human being to human being, or 
to determine a cure for the disease, shall be under the sole 
control of the Medical Superintendent. Whatever independ- 
ent work might be done by the five assistants must be done 
only with his consent, and reports of such work made solely 
to the Medical Superintendent. No publication of any matter 
whatsoever shall be made in medical journals or newspapers 
by the Medical Superintendent or any of his staff. But, once 
a year, a report shall be made by the Medical Superintendent 
of his work and whatever other work has been done by the five 
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assistants, to the Governor of Hawaii, who must print it as 
an annual report of the Leper Settlement at Molokai, under 
the authority of the Department of the Interior, Washington. 
In this way there could arise no jealousy whatsoever between 
the medical men and all would participate in whatever glory 
might be due the Medical StaflP in case definite results of value 
should be obtained. 

The Governor shall have the right to make charges against 
any medical officer before the Secretary of the Interior and, if 
found guilty, he may be dismissed. A report of any matter 
concerning Molokai leper affairs to any newspaper, lay or 
medical whatsoever, shall be deemed sufficient cause for the 
instant dismissal by the Governor of such medical man. Noth- 
ing whatever shall appear in print concerning Molokai and its 
affairs except by annual report through the Governor and 
Secretary of the Interior. 

In this way the Leper Settlement would be under National 
Government control, without offending public opinion in 
Hawaii, and scientific work would go^ on behind closed doors. 

Albert S. Ashmead, M. D. 

A bill for the better control of the lepers and leprosy ques- 
tions of the Territories of the Philippines, Guam, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled : 

Section 1. That the control, management, and government 
of the lepers and leper settlements and all scientific and other 
questions pertaining to them, of the Philippines, Guam, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, are hereby taken from the local 
health authorities and given to the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, whose medical officers shall at once kssume 
full charge of them. 

Section 2. That special appropriations for this purpose 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury in conformity 
with the suggestions and detailed estimates of the supervising 
Surgeon-General of the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. 

Section 3. Nothing in this act shall be construed to mean 
that the Leper Asylums at either of these places shall be 
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made a National Leper Asylum for lepers, from the United 
States proper. Lepers in the States of the United States must 
not be transported* to Molokai, the Philippines, Guam or 
Porto Rico. 

Executive Chamber, Honolulu, Hawaii, April 23, 1904. 
Albert S. Ashmead, M. D., 333 ;W. 23rd St., New York City. 

Dear Sir :— The pressure of important public business and 
special session of the Legislature have been the causes of my 
delay in answering your interesting letter of January 29th, 
with the proposed national leper law introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Piatt, of New York. 

No recent action has been taken by the Legislature of this 
Territory on the subject of leprosy, but I will bear in mind 
your request for any later developments regarding this im- 
portant matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. R. Carter, Governor. 

STUDY OF LEPROSY. 
PLANS MADE FOB AN EXHAUSTrVE INVESTIGATION OF tHE DISEASE. 

From the Evening Post (N. Y.), February 10, 1904. 

Honolulu, February 9.— Surgeon-General Wyman of the 
United States Marine Hospital service has invited Dr. Charles 
B. Cooper of the Board of Health of Hawaii to become chair- 
man of a committee to undertake an exhaustive investigation 
and study of leprosy. The other members of the proposed 
committee are Dr. J. F. Smith, secretary of the Superior 
Board of Health of San Juan, Porto Rico, and Dr. J. C. Nolte 
of the State Board of Health of Louisiana. This committee is 
to suggest lines of investigation to competent observers willing 
to undertake the work. The committee is also to collate the 
results of experiments and observations made in connection 
with its work, and to report at suitable times on the advance 
in knowledge in regard to leprosy. 

The Board of Health of Hawaii some time ago formulated 
a plan for the systematic study of leprosy at the settlement of 

Molokai. The plan included a request for an appropriation 
from Congress for suitable provision for a bacteriological 
laboratory at the leper settlement, and for residences for in- 
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vestigators. The Territory of Hawaii would provide main- 
tenance and assistance, and an invitation would be sent to the 
leading institutions and societies in the world which provide 
for original research into such subjects, to send capable inves- 
tigators. By ttis means, it was thought, the best field in the 
world for the study of leprosy would be made available for 
scientific study. 



Some Advantages of Coca in Typhoid Fever. — Our read- 
ers who are familiar with the therapeutic resources of Coca, 
are aware of the many possibilities for its advantageous em- 
ployment in the treatment of typhoid fever, not merely in con- 
valescence but throughout the course of the disease. 

As a stimulant before the bath we prefer to give a wineglass- 
ful of Vin Mariani in eight or ten ounces of water at from 65^ 
F. to 70°F. Coca thus copiously diluted with water, aug- 
ments the secretions and purifies t^e juices of the body, and 
also aids the liver, kidneys and skin to eliminate the toxins to 
which the high temperature of typhoid is due* Besides pro- 
moting diuresis Coca prevents constipation, which is such an 
annoying symptom.: When drinking is repugnant the remedy 
may advantageously be employed by enema, always * with 
the full amount of water indicated. When it is desired to 
strengthen the heart, a winegalssful of Vin Mariani may be 
given clear, without water, or if the mild alcoholic influence is 
not desired, give two teaspoonfuls of The Mariani in four 
ounces of hot water. Coca is preferable to strychnine as a heart 
tonic, and more desirable to use then digitalis; it acts as a 
food to the muscular tissue, and at th^ same time has a puri- 
fying influence on the blood. In convalescence a wineglassful 
of Vin Mariani may well replace all spirituous stimulants, and 
will hasten recovery. — The Coca Leaf, March, 1903. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE TREATMENT OF VARICOSE VEINS BY WALKING. 

One of the problems of surgeons as well as of dermatologists 
is the successful treatment of varicose ulcer. The subject is 
very well bandied in the February issue of the Journal of Cu- 
taneous Diseases including Syphilis^ which goes on to say : 
In every dispensary the sufferer from varicose ulcer of the leg 
is not looked upon with any great enthusiasm by the surgeon, 
or indeed by the dermatologist, to whom the case is usually 
referred. This lack of enthusiasm arises not so much from the 
slow response to treatment, which is rational enough when 
based upon the principles of disinfection when infected, of 
stimulation when a tonic, of curetting the borders when these 
are observed ; but from the impossibility of the patient to carry 
out the injunction of rest and elevation of the limb to the hori" 
zontal position. These patients are usually obliged to work for 
the support of others and to remain standing most of the day. 

Lereded considers the streptococcus to be the exciting cause 
of most of these ulcers, which may be called '* chancres strep- 
tococciques"; but however that may be, the varicose veins are 
the predisposing cause and it is to the varicose veins that 
attention should be directed. 
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Compression of the veins as exerted by elastic stockings or 
bandages, while relieving the edema and diminishing the mus- 
cular infiltration, is only an expedient such as the crutch to the 
cripple. When removed the edema returns, the veins are less 
resistant, and the muscles become atrophic. 

Marchois (Gazette des Hospitaux, p. 1334, 1904), reasoning 
from the known favorable effect of muscular contraction in 
emptying the deep-seated veins, which in turn favor an empty- 
ing of the tense superficial veins into the deep-seated, recom- 
mends a careful massage of the muscles to be followed by a 
gradually increased daily effort at walking. 

The only contra-indication which he recognizes is the exist- 
ence of a true phlebitis, as shown by the local signs (redness, 
tension, edema persistent in bed, pain), and the temperature 
more or less marked, but always present. In this case absolute 
rest is imperative. ' " " 

Outside of infectious complications, the varicose veins are 
treated by a formal interdiction of elastic stockings or bandages. 
The patient is ordered never to remain standing, never to walk 
slowly, never to take prolonged warm or hot baths. 

Cold shower or tub baths are prescribed with the aim of ton- 
ing up the muscular system. Massage is recommended if there 
is pronounced edema, pain, or cramps, and kept up daily until 
the patient can walk briskly without pain. In the massage 
the veins are avoided and ** petrissage '' of the deep muscles is 
carried out to enable them to regain their functions and thereby 
benefit the veins. To J^e effi<3acious, walking must be done 
rapidly, 110 to 120 steps to the minute, and to stop and sit 
down as soon as fatigued. A slow walk allows the muscles to 
remain contracted a certain time and thereby produces an effect 
similar to standing. The iSrst three or four days let the patient 
walk rapidly for only five or ten minutes at a time, and repeat 
it a number of times a day until a total of one hour has been 
accomplished. The walks can be increased to a total of two 
and a half hours a day. These walks should be taken where a 
bench or seat may be found to rest. This treatment should be 
followed for two or three months, and not forgetting that even 
when a favorable result has been obtained the patient remains 
subject to a diathesis and should continue to follow hygienic 
rules. 
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A- Treatise on the Acute^ Infectious Exanthemata* Including 
Variola, Rubeola, Scarlatina, Rubella, Varicella and Vacci- 
nia, with Especial Reference to Diagnosis and Treatment. 
By William Thomas Corlett, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lond. 8vo. 
. pp. 392. Illustrated by 12 Colored Plates, 28 Half-tone 
. Plates from Life, and 2 Engravings. [Philadelphia : The F. 
A. Davis Company. 1904. Price, cloth, $4.00 net ; half- 
morocco, $5.00 net. 

In this advanced age for medical instruction there seems to 
still be a hiatus in the methods which are avoidable so far as 
the giving of thorough lessons to undergraduates in medicine is 
concerned. This is due to two principal reasons. One of 
these is the exaggerated and unnatural fear on the part of the 
majority of students of coming into contact or even in the close 
proximity of the acute exanthemata due to the horror of possibly 
acquiring them. The other is the very just fear of instructors, 
of being the innocent means of disseminating these diseases 
and thus possibly forming dangerous foci. In no affection are 
these fears more pronounced than in connection with variola. 
Those who have made a study of this affection have no fear of 
it and are always anxious to. study and observe new types. 
Those who do fear it the most are, as a rule, the ones who are 
most incompetent to recognize it, a-nd they should certainly be 
tlie most capable when we reflect that they are so often at a 
distance from efficient diagnostic help. 

In view of these facts a work like the one before us is a veri- 
table guide in the desert and. a most valuable help to those 
who have lost their bearings. The author has devoted much 
time and attention as well as research to the subject of the 
cfxanthemata. As a result he has presented to us a master 
work, one which always will elicit the admiration of those who 
are versed and the wonder of those who are desirous of learning. 
The pictures which are given are amongst the best delineations 
which we have had the good fortune to see, and the colored 
plates have been made by the hand of a master and artist. 
Much care and discrimination have been exercised by the 
atithorin the Selection of his illustrations, which are demonstra- 
tive in the highest degree, and faithful while retaining an unu- 
sual clearness. Dr. Corlett learned from his own experience 
how. these characters were necessary to those desirous of acquir- 
ihg skill in the diagnosis of the exanthemata, and he has sup- 
plied this necessity in the volume before us. His text has been 
made unusually clear and easily understood, and it certainly 
comes as near to the actual clinical lecture, in its pictorial 
demonstration and words, as it is possible to make it with illus- 
trations and cold type. 
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The one who has thoroughly studied the exanthemata and 
every dermatologist will read the text of this treatise with more 
than usual interest and will be struck by the amount of research 
which this has entailed. Literature has been thoroughly ran- 
sacked, and the references which confront us on every page are 
certainly the best evidence obtainable of the indefatigable 
labor which the work has involved. This is so arranged, how- 
ever, that it will not prove a deterrent to him who is endeavor- 
ing to learn, but will rather act as a help and an aid to him in 
his study. A mere glance at the work ought to make a prac- 
titioner ambitious of possessing a copy, and his own self-respect 
should make him own one witii a prominent place in his library. 
Not alone this, but every hospital, whether private or public, 
and every dispensary should possess a copy available to every 
member of its staff, and an extra one for the private edification 
of the chief. This book is really a public necessity, and 'it 
possesses within its pages the means of averting epidemics, of 
cutting short those which arise, and of successfully treating 
those cases which have fully developed. 

The publishers have made a magnificent volume of this at a 
merely nominal price. The medical profession, to a man, 
should certainly possess a copy. 0-D. 

International Clinics* A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical Lec- 
tures, and especially prepared Original Articles on Treatment, 
Medicine, Surgery, Neurolqgy, Pediatrics, Obstetrics, Gyn- 
ecology, Orthopedics, Pathology, Dermatology, Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Otology, Rhinology, Laryngology, Hygiene, and other 
Topics of Interest to Students and Practitioners. By Lead- 
ing Members of the Medical Profession Throughout the 
World. Edited by A. 0. J.Kelley, A.M., M.D., with the Col- 
laboration of Wm. Osleb, M.D., John H. Musser, M.D., 
J. B. Murphy, M.D., Jas. Stewart, M.D., A. McPhedran, 
M.D., Thos. M. Rotch, M.D., John G. Clark, M.D.^ 
James J. Walsh. M.D., J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., John 
Harold, M.D., Edmund Landolt, M.D., Richard Kretz, 
A.M. With Regular Correspondents in Montreal, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Liepsic, Brussels, and Carlsbad. Vol. 
IV., Fourteenth Series. 1905. 8vo. pp. 314. Illustrated, 
[Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1903. Price, cloth, 
per volume, $2.00 net. Sold by Subscription Only. 

The present volume of International Clinics closes the best 
series of this remarkable publication so far issued. As the 
publishers say : '* This has been the most remarkable series in 
many years. It had a larger sale than any of its predecessors. 
It had 1,234 pages, 89 articles, 294 illustrations, 26 of which 
were in colors, 3 complete monographs : ' The Progress of 
Medicine,' * Diseases of Warm Climates,' and * Syphilis;' 16. 
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articles on Treatment* 17 on Medicine, 21 on Surgery, 6 on 
Medical Gynecology, 3 on Neurology; while Pediatrioe, 
Rhinology, Pathology, etc., were all thoroughly covered by a 
total of 95 writers, embracing the foremost men in the practice 
of medicine throughout the world." And we may add with 
truth that this claim is true in every detail, and our readers may 
remember that we have called attention to the fact that each 
issue showed its superiority to its predecessors until we have 
been asked the question as to whether this progressive improve- 
ment could be kept up. and we have the answer in the volume 
before us, which ends the fourteenth series of this remarkably 
suocessful publication. 

It is a rather difficult matter to chose articles deserving of 
particular mention, as all those which appear in this volume are 
much above the average in quality and there is not one which 
is not practically of the highest value to the physician. In the 
department devoted to Treatment two articles seem particularly 
worthy of mention. Indications for the Dechloridation Treat- 
ment by Addphe Javal, M.D., is excellent; and Radium — its 
Value in the Treatment of Lupus, Rodent Ulcer, and 
Epithelioma, with Reports of Cases, by Myron Metzenbaum, 
B.S., M.D., is fully illustrated and particularly worthy of 
mention. In the Department of Medicine are to be mentioned. 
Chronic Polycythemia with enlarged Spleen (Vaquez's Disease), 
probably a Disease of the Bone-marrow, by F. Parkes Weber, 
M.D., F.R.C.P,, and J. H. Watson, M.B., B.S. ; Remarks on 
the Incidence of Gout in the United States and in New Com- 
munities, by Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. ; and 
The Differential Diagnosis of the General Enlargements of the 
Liver, by Alexander Crombie, C.B., M.D., are all noteworthy 
and in the highest degree interesting and useful. In the De- 
partment of Surgery we are treated to three excellent, well 
illustrated articles on Orthopedics, which we have no doubt 
will be eagerly read by those surgeons who are devoted to this 
branch. They are, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, by E. H. 
Bradford, M.D. ; Chronic Arthritis, Linea Osteotomy for 
Ankylosis after Tuberculous Arthritis, by Wisner R. Townsend, 
M.D. ; and Tuberculous Spondylitis, Tuberculous Coxitis, by 
John Lincoln Porter, M.D. They are all excellent and 
adequately illustrated. 

In Gynecology there is but one article;, a very good one, on 
Post-climacteric Hemorrhages ; their Cause and Treatment, by 
F. A. L. Lockhart, M.B., CM., M.D. Neurology is represented 
by a lecture on Traumatic Injury of the Spinal Cord, 
Syringomyelia, etc., by Daniel R. Brewer, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. This volume terminates with two excellent and 
finished monographs devoted to subjects in Pathology. They 
are, Recent Investigations Concerning the Pathology of the 
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Infectious Diseases, by Alfred Scott Warthin, Ph.D., M.D. ; and 
The Etiology and Pathology of Amebic Infection of the In- 
testine and Liver, by Charles F. Craig, M.D. The last is a 
finished study of the subject and well worthy of serious read- 
ing. 

We have given but a bare outline sketch of the contents of 
this volume, but it is certainly suflScient to show the value of 
the contents of the concluding number of this series. The 
publishers, as is their wont, have issued the work in sumptuous 
style and have liot been sparing in furnishing illustrations. We 
await the appearance of the next volume with some little im- 
patience as we feel certain that it will be a splendid one. 

The Surgical Diseases of the Gemto-Urinary Tracts Venereal 
and Seztial Diseases. A Text-Book for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By Gf. Frank Lydston, M.D. Revised Edition, 
' 8vo. pp. 1008. Illustrated with 233 Engravings and 7 Col- 
ored Plates. [Philadelphia : F. A. Davis Company. Oct. 
1904. Price, cloth, $5.00 net; sheep or half-russia, $6.0C 
net. 

Among the most interesting diseases which come under the 
care of the physician are those of the genito-urinary tract, those 
which are purely venereal, and lastly those which have been 
classified as sexual. They are not only interesting to the phy- 
sician, but important as well, and they are doubly interesting 
to those who are affected by them, and in whom they often 
give rise to a degree of morbidity which is truly apalling. The 
sexual apparatus in both male and female is justly regarded as 
the most important of the human organism, in view of the fact 
that upon its retention of a normal condition depends a proper 
perpetuation of the species in a good and proper condition. 
This it is which gives an added importance to the movement 
which is daily gaining in strength, and which has for its prime 
object the regulation of prostitution primarily and through this, 
secondly, the diminution in the prevalence of venereal and sex- 
ual diseases as well as the attempted suppression of perverted 
sexual habits. For this reason advanced works dealing with 
the most modem views and methods as well as descriptions of 
these subjects, like the one before us, should be received by the 
profession with that thankfulness and appreciation which they 
richly deserve ; and they should receive that thoughtful reading 
and study which appertain to the subjects of which they treat. 
The present second edition of Lydston's book is larger than 
the first and shows the effect of a careful revision. The author 
has pruned his earlier effort with a careful hand, and he has 
very successfully grafted some marked improvements. He has 
made it a work which may be consulted with profit by phyei- 
sicians and studied with advantage by students. While some 
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may regard the author as inclined to be radical in his views^ 
yet he is justly so, as they are founded upon good and ofttimes 
irrefutable evidence. In this edition the subject has been con- 
sidered at greater length and many of the opinions advanced 
have come to be adopted by very good authority, thus showing 
competent original thought and research on the part of the 
author. He discusses questions in an interesting fashion and 
is more inclined to do this than to indulge in the purely didac- 
tic, some of his descriptions, like syphilitic eyes and syphi- 
litic teeth in hereditary syphilis, being disposed of in a rather 
summary manner. While we agree that interstitial keratosis 
is a common symptom in hereditary syphilis, we must call at- 
tention to the fact that it is not necessarily pathognomonic, as 
cases of this trouble occur in non-luetic subjects, very rarely it 
is true. But all of these are but minor defects and easily 
passed over in view of the thorough manner in which genito- 
urinary and sexual diseases are considered. 

The book is well illustrated, the pictures being well chosen 
and thoroughly illustrative. A number are colored plates and 
they have been well produced. The illustrations, as stated 
above, are all good, but lack in one quality — they are not suf- 
ficiently numerous. These are the times when readers of med-. 
ical works demand many illustrations, and publishers have 
come to learn that those works are the most popular which are 
most illustrated, with good pictures, be it understood. The 
work before us abounds with many, but could stand a few more, 
just as it is excellent with their absence. We are much pleased 
with the work, and it will certainly not be long before there 
will be a call for a third edition. The clinical histories detailed 
by the author are in the highest degree instructive and contain 
much in support of the views enumerated. Taken all in all, 
the book as a whole is one which bids fair to become a classic, 
and directly it becomes known to the profession in general it 
will occupy a prominent position in medical literature. 

The publishers have made a handsome volume of this, and 
have excelled themselves in the printing and binding as well 
as the superior quality of paper used. 0-D. 

Text-Book on Insanity. Based on Clinical Observations. For 
Practitioners and Students. By Dr. R. von Krafft-Ebing. 
Authorized Translation from the last German Edition. By 
Charles Gilbert Chaddock, M.D. With an Introduction by 
Frederick Peterson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 638. fPhiladelphia : 
F. A. Davis Company. 1905. Price, cloth, $4.00 net ; half 
russia, $5.00 net. 

The author of this work was certainly an intellectual giant and 
he demonstrated this fact in his numerous as well as monumental 
works on psychology, insanity and kindred subjects. His only 
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claim to distinction is certainly not wholly dependent upon his 
classic work on psyohopathia seznalis, although it awakened 
more interest at large than any other work from his pen. He 
dared in this to treat upon what formerly had been looked upon 
as forbidden ground, and he thoroughly demonstrated the 
scientific interest naturally connected with the subject. In fact, 
he dared to open up a new field for inyestigation and it was 
found to be far from fallow. His work was epoch-making in 
this domain, but another one which went through edition after 
edition is the one before us, and it is certainly a matter for some 
surprise to us that its English translation has been so long de- 
layed when it has long since been rendered into the principal 
continental languages. 

The volume before us is one which is certainly authoritative 
on the subject whereof it treats. It has been so received 
unfversally and is the result of over thirty years' study on the 
part of its author. In fact, it is looked upon as authoritative on 
the subject of insanity. The translation offered to us is certain- 
ly one which reflects great credit upon the translator, who is 
himself well acquainted with the subjects of neurology and 
psychiatry. He has rendered a great service to students of 
mental diseases who are unable to read the original, by placing 
in their hands a guide the value of which cannot ba over- 
estimated. We are certain that every one who reads this mag- 
nificent work will be more thab ordinarily grateful to have had 
the opportunity presented to him of reading this work. The 
author is dead and so we must needs be satisfied and remain 
content with this volume of his last thoughts on a most im- 
portant subject. It is more than probable that many years ^ill 
elapse before its superior will find its way into print. As the 
author very frankly states, he has not fully covered the entire 
subject, and it will remain the task for alienists to supply the 
lacunsB which occur in this classic work of Krafft-Ebring's. 
This will prove no mean or easy task, but we have no doubt 
that it will be eventually accomplished. 

The volume before us is divided into three books. Book I. 
is an Introduction to the Study of Psychiatry, including as it 
does an account of psychiatry in ancient times and in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Book II., divided into five parts and these subdi- 
vided into a number of chapters, deals with the general path- 
ology and therapy of insanity, and is subordinate only to Part 
III., which embraces the special pathology and therapy of insan- 
ity, constituting over one-half of the work. Interspersed 
through the volume are the clinical histories of 81 cases and 
these constitute by no means the least interesting portions of 
the work. They are examples of the classic method of record- 
ing cases and are certainly deserving of the closest attention. 
The entire book is one that is certain to be successful and it is 
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one which hm long been needed by English reading physicianB. 
The book i« handeomely bound and printed by the publish- 
ers, and will be in immediate favor with all alienists and 
psychiftteiB. 

Manual of Grfi»»>Iogy. By D. Berry Hart, M.D., P.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.S.E., and A. H. Frbeland Barbour, M.A., B.Sc, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. Sixth Edition. 8vo. pp. 736. 
With 12 lithographs and 359 Woodcuts. [Chicago : W. T. 
Keener & Co. 1905. Price, $6.00 net. 

It has been said by many that there is an over production of 
books on diseases of women, yet upon due consideration we 
have concluded that, as in the case of all other works of a med- 
ical character, there cannot be too many that are good. This 
is the more true in the matter of manuals and text-books for 
students, inasmuch as teachers find upon experience that many 
such which they have adopted lack in many essential points 
which they must supply in their leetures, and it is this very 
cIms of teachers who are driven to supply the want they have 
discovered in this class of books, and as a natural result we 
have furnished to us books which are superior, in many essen- 
tial points, to the ones which have been justly discarded. This 
weeding out and substituting of better for that which has been 
supplied is what furnishes us with text-books of a superior 
character, such as the one before us which we are called upon 
to reveiw. It is one which is out of the ordinary, as any one 
may see who has an opportunity to examine it, and it is withal 
a very thorough one on the subject of which it treats. 

The volume before us has been written by two experienced 
teaches, and the fact that it is now in its sixth edition is cer- 
tainly evidence of its popularity with students, not to mention 
the practitioners of medicine who have found it a good guide 
and counsellor on the subject whereof it treats. The diseases 
of women will certainly always possess interest as long as there 
are physicians to treat them, and it is a well known fact that 
as our knowledge of them and of their treatment increases 
their frequency seems to diminish, or, in other words, the 
methods of preventing them and of anticipating severe results 
have arrived to such a stage of perfection that we may hope in 
the course of time to look upon pelvic and internal diseases in 
the light of curiosities rather than of daily occurrences. And 
it is books of the character of the one before us which are des- 
tined to bring about such a desirable consummation. It has 
been written by men who are not alone thoroughly versed in 
the subject, but possessed of enough conservatism not to rush 
in and perhaps lead us to believe many things which bitter ex- 
perience has taught us to be the mere figment of a hopeful 
desire or the result of the distorted picture of a too fervid 
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brain. We have given to u8 here the cold facts of truth as 
seen by two dispassionate authors who are gifted with singu- 
larly judicial minds. 

This manual is a very full and complete one, and thoroughly 
well illustrated. In this edition there has been added an 
appendix in which are given some very useful hints as well as 
descriptions of abdominal section, anterior and posterior col- 
potomy, electricity in gynecology, systematic treatment of 
nerve prostration, hysteria, massage and case taking. All of 
these are in addition to the preceding matter on the female 
pelvic organs, including affections of the bladder and rectum. 
Thus the book 'is made a complete one, and it bids fair to 
become the student's and practitioner's guide in gynecology, 
which it certainly deserves to be. 

The publishers have made a handsome book of this and we 
have little doubt that it is destined to be adopted by many 
teachers as a guide. 

« 

Practical Pediatrics* A Manual of the Medical and Surgical 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By Dr. E. Graetzeb. 
Authorized Translation, with Numerous Additions and Notes, 
by Herman B. Sheffield,, M.D. 8vo. pp. 544.. [Philadel- 
phia : F. A. Davis Company. 1905. Flexible cloth, round 
corners, price, $3.00 net. 

It is certainly a fact to be deplored that the majority of 
undergraduates in medicine are particularly weak on the sub- 
ject of diseases of infants and children. They all seem to be 
attracted by surgery and its operations, and each one has a 
-sneaking ambition to shine in this particular branch at some 
period of his future professional career. As Balzac has very 
truthfully said, he begins as a butterfly and ends by being an 
ordinary grub. He realizes this fact very early in his profes- 
sional career, and the bright dreams which he entertained at its 
onset are quickly dissipated by the stern realities of actual 
practice. He rapidly learns that the one subject on which he 
failed to post himself, like Banquo's ghost, will not down, and 
is always before him an unwelcome guest. He is forced to 
study the subject of pediatrics, for the young doctor is expected 
to know the latest things, and the loved infants and children are 
brought to him to benefit of the latest advances in medicine. 
A beneficent Providence has so ordered it that these innocents 
recover without treatment. 

The present volume has been well named when its author 
called it Practical Pediatrics. For it is what its name implies, 
a practical treatise on pediatrics which is short and to the point 
and eminently a book of reference. We are not burdened here 
with all the preliminary chapters usually found in books on 
children's and infants' diseases. The author plunges right into 
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his subject and proceeds to give us the diagnosis of diseases 
and the practical method of treating them. He has written a 
book that is serviceable at the very moment it is needed, and 
he very judiciously leaves the discussion of pathology and of 
moot questions to the larger works which may be read at leis- 
ure, but seldom are. The translator of the book has written 
bis notes and annotations in the same spirit, but lias let brevity 
somewhat mar the general usefulness of his work. Thus, in 
speaking of ringworm of the scalp, he forgets to mention the 
intense itching which exists, and he fails to remind his reader 
of the usefulness of a microscopic examination in order to con- 
firm his diagnosis. . These are small points which should be 
covered. 

The chapter on skin diseases is excellent, but fails to men* 
tion the occurrence of parasites of the eyelashes of infatits. It 
is a well known fact that the pediculus pubis infests the lashes 
of infants, being derived from adults suffering from these para- 
sites. Oculists frequently remove these pests with forceps. 
With a very few unimportant omissions of this character the 
book is an excellent guide and thoroughly reliable. It can be 
safely recommended to students, and will be found particularly 
valuable by physicians just entering upon the practice of medi-^ 
cine. 

The publishers have made the book a handsome; one, and 
also one very convenient to handle and use for frequent refer- 
ence. 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Narsing. By A. Edward Davis, 
A.M., M.D., and Beaman Douglass, M.D. 12mo. pp. 318. 
With 82 Illustrations. [Philadelphia : The F. A. Davis 
Company. 1905. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is a very well constructed book which, whilst primarily 
intended for the use of nurses, will also, as its author states, be 
found of use by students and physicians. The authors have 
very wisely made this book a manual for the proper manage- 
ment of patients suffering from eye, ear, nose and throat dis- 
eases or those who have been operated for such affections. The 
book contains much information which will prove useful, and 
the directions for making antiseptic and aseptic dressings 
are given with commendable fulness, all the details being care- 
fully given and considered. The entire book reflects the care 
and pains which are taken by its authors in actual practice and 
indicates the reason for their success. They have furnished us 
in thi^ book a guide which should find its way in every hospital 
and which nearly all practitioners will obtain, as its advice is 
invaluable and up to date. Nurses who make it a point to^ 
study this manual will not only find much to aid them in the 
management of the special diseases with which it is concerned,, 
but it will also aid in enlarging their general knowledge. 
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We can unheeitatingly reoommend this guide and we hope 
soon to find other text-books, similar in scopei devoted to 
special lines of nursing which will appear in as finished and full a 
form as the present one. The publishers have made a hand- 
some book of this. 

Life Insurance Examinatfons* A Manual for the Life Exami- 
ner and for all Interested in Life Insurance. By Bbandbkth 
Symonds, A.m., M.D. 24mo, pp. 214. [New York and 
London : . G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. Price, $1.00 net. 

Whilst it is to the financial interest of insurance companies 
to take only the best risks for insurance, it is a matter of no less 
importance for the assured to know that they are physically fit, 
outside of any pecuniary advantage to be derived from insur- 
ance. The very slovenly manner in which members of frater^ 
nal insurance societies have been examined, thus permitting 
many poor riski to pass, is no doubt the reason that ** old line " 
companies have once more become popular, In the book before 
us the author has added to the requirements of the chief medi- 
cal examiners of insurance companies, and made such other 
improvements as will bring the book to the favorable consider- 
ation of all who are concerned in determining the value of life 
insurance risks. We can certainly recommend this book to all 
examiners as well as to the favorable consideration of chief 
examiners who make rules for those under them. 

Transactions of the American Ophthalmological Society* 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., 1904. Vol. 
X., Part II. 8vo. pp. 199-415. Illustrated. [Hartford : Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1904. 

As is usual with this society, its transactions possess a large 
amount of valuable papers which are for the most part illus- 
trated in the highest style of art. The papers which are printed 
in these transactions are sufficiently numerous and are con- 
cerned with some of the most important subjects of ophthal- 
mology. In fact this volume deserves to be looked upon as 
one of the best so far issued by the Society. It is full of im- 
portant as well as interesting contributions, many of which are 
destined to be incorporated in coming text-books and treatises. 
These contributions are well considered and in the highest 
degree scientific, whilst not lacking in the least so far as their 
practical character is concerned. The volume is well printed 
on good paper and in good, legible type. Like all former 
issues of these transactions, they have been brought out in a 
manner most creditable to the society, which gives us evidence 
yearly of increasing strength and usefulness. It has established 
itself as in line with the best of special societies in the world. 
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America's Aid to Germany in 1870-7 U An Abstract from the 
OflScial Correspondence of E. B. Washbume, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Paris. The English Text with a German Translation, 
and Prefaced. By Adolf Hepner. 12mo. pp. 464. [St. 
Louis: 27 Nicholson Place. 1905. Price, $1.50 net. 

This book is one of more than ordinary importance from a 
number of points of view, but more especially so to Americans 
and Germans. The official correspondence which is here repro- 
duced is apparently unknown to the majority who make a 
study of international polity, and many delicate questions come 
up in this correspondence, and they still retain their political 
importance from the fact that they have never been finally 
adjudicated. We are much pleased to see that Mr. Hepner 
has rescued this correspondence from a threatened semi-obliv- 
ion. His preface to the letters is well worthy of thoughtful 
consideration and will add much to the value of Mr. Wash- 
bume's letters. We feel sure that those who have an opportu- 
nity to read this book will grasp it and become owners of it. 



UTERARY NOTES. 



Boc^ Received* — The following books were received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal: 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors in the Submission of 
Manuscripts to Publishers. 24mo. pp. 66. [New York : Mac- 
millan Company. 1905. Price Twenty-five Cents. 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Nursing. By A. Edward Davis, 
A.M., M.D., and Beaman Douglass, M.D. 12mo. pp. 318. 
With 32 Illustrations. [Philadelphia : P. A. Davis Company. 
1905. Price, $1.25 net. 

Transactions of the American Ophthalmological Society, 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 1904. Vol. X, 
Part II. 8vo. pp. 199-415. Illustrated. [Hartford: Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1904. 

Life Insurance Examinations. A Manual for the Medical 
Examiner and for All Interested in Life Insurance. By 
Brandreth Symons, A.M., M.D. 24mo. pp. 214. [New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. Price, $1.00 net. 
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Manual of Gynecology. By D. Berry Hart, M.D., F.R.C.P.E,, 
F.R.S.E., and A. H. Freeland Barbour, M.A., B.Sc, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. Sixth Edition. 8vo. pp. 736. With 12 
Lithographs and 359 Woodcuts. [Chicago : W. T. Keener & 
Co. 1905. Price, $6.00 net. 

America's Aid to Germany in 1870-71. An Abstract from 
the OflScial Correspondence of E. B. Washburne,. U S., 
Ambassador to Paris. The English Text, with a German 
Translation, and Prefaced. By Adolph Hepner. 12mo. 
pp. 464. [St. Louis : 27 Nicholson Place. 1905. Price, $1.50 
net. 

Practical Pediatries. A Manual of the Medical and 
Surgical Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By Dr. E. 
Graetzer. Authorized Translation, with numerous Additions 
and Notes. By Herman B. Sheffield, M.D. Svo. pp. 544. 
[Philadelphia : F. A. Davis Company. 1905. Flexible cloth, 
round corners, price, $3.00 net. 

The Surgical Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Tract, Venereal 
^nd Sexual Diseases. A Text-Book for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By G. Frank Lydston, M.D. Revised Edition. Svo. 
pp. 1,008. Illustrated with 233 Engravings and 7 Colored 
Plates. [Philadelphia : F. A. Davis Company. Oct., 1904. 
Price, cloth, $5.00 net ; sheep or half-russia, $6.00 net. 

Text-Book on Insanity. Based on Clinical Observations. 
For Practitioners and Students. By Dr. R. von Krafft-Ebing. 
Authorized Translation from the last German Edition. By 
Charles Gilbert Chaddock, M.D. With an Introduction by 
Frederick Peterson, M.D. Svo, pp. 638. [Philadelphia : F. 
A. Davis Company. 1905. Price, cloth, $4.00 net ; half-russia,> 
^5.00 net. 

A Treatise on the Acute, Infectious Exanthemata. Includ- 
ing Variola, Rubeola, Scarlatina, Rubella, Varicella, and 
Vaccinia, with Especial Reference to Diagnosis and Treatment. 
By William Thomas Corlett, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 8vo. 
pp. 392. Illustrated by 12 Colored Plates, 28 Half-tone Plates 
from Life, and 2 Engravings. [Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company. 1904. Price, cloth, $4.00 net; half-morocco, 
$5.00 net. 

International Clinics. A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical 
Lectures and Especially prepared Original Articles on Treat- 
ment, Medicine, Surgery, Neurology, Pediatrics, Obstetrics, 
•Gynecology, Orthopedics, Pathology, Dermatology, Opbthal- 
malogy. Otology, Rhinology, Laryngology, Hygiene and Other 
Topics of Interest to Students and Practitioners. By Leading 
Members of the Medical Profession throughout the World. 
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Edited by A. O. J. Kelly, A.M., M.D., with the Collaboration 
of Wm. Osier, M.D., John H. Musser, M.D., Jas Stewart, 
M.D., J. B. Murphy, M.D., A. McPhedran, M.D., Thos. M. 
Rotch, M.D., John G. Clark, M.D., James J. Walsh, M.D., 
J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., John Harold, M.D., Edmund Landolt, 
M.D., and Richard Kretz, M.D. With Regular Correspondents 
in Montreal, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Brussels, 
and Carlsbad. Vol. IV. Fourteenth Series. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 314. Illustrated. [Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1903. Price, cloth, per volume, $2.00 net. Sold by Subscrip- 
tion Only. 

Medical Notes and Queries is a monthly publication whose 
initial issue is dated Jan., 19Q5. It is a journal which will deal 
with the practical side of medicine, but from a scientific stand- 
point. One of its objects is to further the popularization of the 
use of the laboratory by general practitioners. The notes which 
are given will be concise and suggestive, and not encyclopedic 
in their nature. Dr. Henry W. Catrell, of Philadelphia, is the 
editor and the Medical Notes and Queries Co., of 11 North 
Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa., the publishers. The subscription 
price has been fixed at $1.00 per year of ten numbers. The 
first number is an octavo of 16 pages, illustrated and full of 
interesting matter. This journal deserves to succeed. 

The Medical Brief has issued an elegant portfolio containing 
excellent portraits of those who have contributed to its pages 
during the year 1904. But a limited number of copies of this 
album has been distributed, and it is really well worth preserv- 
ing and according an honored place in any library. It is gotten 
up in an artistic matter and is a handsome souvenir that reflects 
great credit upon the publication which has issued it. We 
shall certainly preserve it as it pontains many portraits of 
friends and colleagues whom we hold in high esteem. 

The British Journal of Dermatology announced in its 
January issue that an important change had taken place in 
its management, whereby Dr. James Galloway resigned the 
editorial chair which he had so competently filled for ten years, 
being compelled to do this by stress of public and private work. 
He will retain his seat on the Editorial Committee however. 
The Journal itself has had its page widened, which adds to the 
appearance of this publication to a marked degree. It has a 
fine past to which it may look with pride, and we have no doubt 
that it wilt continue to be a source of pride to English der- 
matology. 

. Two Excellent Pictures. The Dissection, after Rembrandt, 
and The Doctor have been reproduced in. two well-executed 
copies which are distributed to the medical profession by the 
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Angier Ch^ooical C(»Dpany, of Boston. This, finn informs us 
that they will be glad to forward copies to physicians on receipt 
oi ten cents to cover cost of mailing. The pietores are c^tainly 
worth obtaining and framing. A request accompanied by ten 
cents wiU obtain them if addressed to the Angier Chemical Com- 
pany, Allston District, Boston, Mass. 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors is a 12mo. of 66 pages 
which has been issued by the Macmillan Company, of New York. 
This is a very useful and well constnicted guide for authors, a 
copy of which every one should possess. All the small points 
in connection with the printing as well as preparation of a 
book are taken up and made as clear as can be required by 
one unfamiliar with the matter. Some very good rules for 
orthography, punctuation, and arrangement of matter are also 
given. It is a v^ry handy little vade mecum for him who has 
ambitions to write a book and will acquaint him with many 
details unknown to the vast majority. A copy may be obtained 
by sending twenty-five cents to The Macmillan Company, 64 
and m Fifth Avenue, New York. 

La Revue Internationale de la Tuberculose has during its 
three first years been published in French, Italian and Spanish. 
At the request of a great many English and American physicians,, 
this Review will now, from January, 1905, be published in English 
as well, thus giving to our English readers all that information 
concerning tuberculosa which is of so much interest to us all. 
In this journal will be found all progress achieved in every 
country in this branch of medicine and accounts of all dis- 
coveries and innovations. You are aware how very Kttle the 
question of tuberculosis was understood till lately and what 
important modifications have been introduced into the study 
of this subject, not only from a therapeutic but also from a 
dietetic and prophylactic poiut of view. The editors are Dr. 
Samuel Bemheim, of Paris, France; Dr. Cardeuas, of Madrid, 
Spain ; Count Dr. Ivan Tolniewski, of London, EIngland, and 
America ; and Dr. S. Cona, of Caltagirone, Italy. 



St* Louis Medical Society* — At the annual meeting of the 
St. Louis Medical Society, the following officers were elected 
for the year : Dr. Frank L. Henderson, president ; Dr. John 
C. Morfit, vice-president ; Dr. Thomas A. Hopkins, recording 
secretary ; Dt, Charles J. Orr, corresponding secretary ; Dr. R. M. 
King, treasurer ; Dr. B. M. Hypes, member of board of censors.. 
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A Worthy Endowment* — The sum of 1,000 pounds has been 
presented by Mr. Edward Heron-Allen to the Westminster 
liospital, London, to endow a bed in one of Dr. Murrell's wards 
*' in recognition of his valuable contributions to pharmacology 
and his researches on the action of remedial agents in the treat- 
ment of disease." 

International Society of Tuberculosis. — A new scientific 
society has just been founded in Paris, under name of 
*' Soci6t6 Internationale de la Tuberculose." Its office is in 
Paris. Meetings are held monthly, on notice from the general 
secretary. 

The scope of this association is the study of all questions 
concerning tuberculosis and the centralization of means of de- 
fence. Its work will be published. 

The association is composed of medical men or scientists 
holding diplomas from French or foreign universities and 
colleges. 

Admission may be obtained by application to the president, 
which application must be accepted by a committee elected at 
a general meeting. The annual subscription is 10 francs (9 
shillings) . 

For further particulars and for applications address Mr. le 
Docteur Georges Petit, General Secretary, 51, Rue du Rocher, 
Paris, France. 

The American Anti-Tuberculosis League. — Dr. Geo. Brown» 
President and Executive Officer of this body, has issued the 
following : 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1, 1905, 
To the Medical Profession : 

The next meeting of the American Anti-Tuberculosis League 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., April 17th to 19th, 1905. 

Governor J. M. Terrell has tendered the hall of the House of 
Representatives in the Georgia State Capital for the use of the 
League during the meeting ; he will deliver an address to the 
League on the first mominej, as will other distinguished men. 

The opening session is intended to be a broad one, in an 
educational sense, and the heads of the largest educational 
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institutions of the United States will be invited to be present. 
Reduced rates will be had on all roads. Hotel rates will also 
be made special for visitors. Over 1000 delegates representing 
the leading national and state medical societies have been en- 
rolled. 

Liquozone* — In an article on adulterated food products and 
food studies,* E. P. Ladd, Chemist and Food Commissioner, 
Fargo, North Dakota, says: This product is largely advertised 
and sold in North Dakota, and has frequently found its way to 
our laboratory for analysis. It is made by the Liquid Ozone 
Company, Chicago. After enumerating fifty diseases for which 
liquozone is reccommended, they add ''AH diseases that begin 
with fever — all inflammation, all catarrh in any part of the 
body, all contagious diseases, all the results of impure or 
poisoned blood." **We will pay $1,000 to the physician or 
scientist who discovers a disease germ which liquozone will not 
kill." **Liquozone, liquid oxygen, invariably cures any trouble 
caused in any waty by germs." It will be seen by the last state- 
ment an attempt is made to convey the idea that liquo- 
zone is liquid oxygen, a ridiculous and false statement. They 
would have the public believe liquozone a **cure all" for every- 
thing, from weak eyes to asthma, pneumonia and piles. In 
water it will purify it, and prevent typhoid. In milk it will 
sterilize it, and in beer it prevents fermentation and biliousness. 

What is this wonderful product so persistently advertized and 
lauded by its interested promoters ? One sample of liquozone 
was found to contain a total acidity of 1.34 per cent, of which 
1.18 per cent was in the form of sulphuric and sulphurous acid. 
The total solids of black liquid residue of acid reaction amount- 
ed to 1.82 per cent., and the ash residue to 0.025 per cent. 
The character of the solid and ash clearly indicate free acid. 
Other samples examined by us have shown an acid content of 
as high as 1.73 per cent, indicating that the product is not by 
any means uniform in its composition. The free use of any 
product containing this amount of uncombined sulphuric and 
sulphurous acid cannot be looked upon as wholly without pos- 
sible harmful effect upon the human system. The public will 
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do well to use Buch products only upon the advice of the fam- 
ily physician. 

»We would advise our readers not to permit their patients to 
confound thiB patent concoction, which is claimed to cure all 
diseases, with the valuable and reliable products of the Drevet 
Manufacturing Co., Marchand's Glycozone and Hydrozone. 

Human and Bovine TuI)efCtilosf& — Dr. Nathan Rau reiter- 
ated the theory which he put forward twelve months ago at the 
British Medical Association in Swansea, and which he believes 
is thus supported by eminent authority, namely, that the hu- 
man body is affected by two varieties of tubercle, one pro- 
ducing phthisis pulmonalis, and generally attacking adults ; 
the other bovine tuberculosis, attacking children during the 
milk-drinking period and producing bovine tuberculosis in 
children. In his original paper he expressed the opinion that 
these two diseases were antagonistic to each other in the hu- 
man body, and that children who have suffered from bovine 
tuberculosis in the form of strumous glands, spinal disease, 
strumous joints, etc., did not develop true phthisis pul- 
monalis in later life — in fact, he argued that this mild bovine 
infection conferred a certain immunity against phthisis in the 
same way as vaccination and smallpox. This theory has also 
received great support by the work of Dr. Romer, of Marburg, 
who has been endeavoring to immunize cattle against tubercle. 

The only strain of tubercle bacilli which he finds produces 
complete immunity is the human strain, and by using human 
bacilli he has been able to immunize over 1,000 cattle, not 
one of which has contracted tubercle, although repeatedly ex- 
posed to infection by living in the same stalls with infected 
cattle. If human bacilli will protect cattle, it is natural to 
suppose the converse — that bovine tubercle in children will pro- 
tect them against human tubercle or phthisis. He concluded 
by expressing the opinion, based almost exclusively on clinical 
pathological evidence, that human and bovine tuberculosis are 
separate and distinct varieties of disease, as shown by Pro- 
fessor Koch ; but that the human body is susceptible to both, 
and especially to bovine tuberculosis in the early periods of 
life. The two diseases are so rarely seen together in the hu- 
man that there seems to be some ground for presuming that 
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they are antagonistic to each other, and the bovine tuber- 
culosis may possibly confer an immunity against human tuber- 
culosis. If this opinion should prove correct, he ventures to 
submit that it would reconcile the conflicting opinions which 
have been so frequently expressed during the last two years on 
this most terrible of all diBesLseB.'—Med, yews. 

Bills on Regulation of Lepfosy Introduced in Hou5€ of 
Representatives. — December 21, 1904, Mr. Hepburn introduced 
the following bill which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

A BILL. 

To provide a leprosarium for the segregation of lepers and to 
prevent the spread of leprosy in the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the Sur- 
geon-General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
of the United States, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized to select a site suitable for the estab- 
lishment of a leprosarium to be administered by the said Service. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy,,or the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to transfer 
to the Secretary of the Treasury any abandoned military, naval, 
or other reservation suitable for the purpose, or as much there- 
of as may be necessary, with all buildings and improvements 
thereon, to be used for the purpose of said leprosarium. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be received into the said leprosar- 
ium any leper presenting himself or herself for treatment - or 
any leper consigned to its care by the legally constituted 
authorities of any State, county, or municipality ; and the Sur- 
geon-General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
is authorized, upon the request of the proper State, county, or 
municipal authorities, to send for any leper within their juris- 
diction and convey him or her to the national leprosarium for 
detention and treatment, and when the transportation of such a 
person is undertaken for the protection of the public health it 
shall be proper to pay the expenses of such removal from funds 
set aside for the maintenance of the institution : Provided, 
that no lepers shall be brought from any territory or possession 
without the continental boundaries of the United States. 
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Sec. 4. That the Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital. Service shall endeavor, through the annual 
conference of the State and Territorial health officers provided 
for in accordance with section seven of an act approved July 
first, nineteen hundred and two, to procure a uniformity of 
legislation and practice in all States and Territories in regard 
to the measures to be taken to prevent the spread of leprosy. 

Sec. 5. That regulations shall be prepared by the Surgeon- 
General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the gov- 
ernment and administration of the leprosarium, and for the 
treatment and detention of all persons voluntarily presenting 
themselves at or sent to the leprosarium for participation in its 
benefits. 

Sec. 6. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act there is appropriated from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or as much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
preparation of the leprosarium, including the erection of build- 
ings, and fifty thousand dollars, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the maintenance of the patients and emploj^ees, 
and the pay and allowances of the officers, pharmacists, and 
employees of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
detailed by the Surgeon-General for duty at the said leprosar- 
ium until June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six. 

Sec. 7. That when any commissioned ot noncommissioned 
officer of the Pt^blic Health and Marine-Hospital Servic.e is de- 
tailed for duty at the leprosarium herein provided for, he shall 
receive, in addition to the pay and allowances of his grade, 
one-half the pay of said grade and such allowances as may be 
provided for by the Surgeon-General of the Public Health and 
Marine^Hospital Service, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; 

A BILL 

To provide for the investigation of leprosy, with special ref- 
erence to the care and treatment of lepers in Hawaii. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
when the Territorial government of Hawaii shall cede to the 
United States in perpetuity a suitable tract of land, one mile 
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square, more or less, on the leper reservation at Molokai» 
Hawaii, there shall be established within the leper settlement 
on the island of Molokai, Hawaii, a hospital station and lab- 
oratory of the Public IJealth and Marine-Hospital Service of 
the United States for the study of the methods of transmission^ 
cause, and treatment of leprosy. 

Sec. 2. That the Surgeon-General of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service shall prepare plans for, and cause the 
erection of, the proper buildings to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purposes of this act the Sorgeon- 
GeneraL through his accredited agent, is authorized to receive 
at such station such patients afflicted with leprosy as may be 
committed to his care under legal authorization of the Territory 
of Hawaii, said patients to remain under the jurisdiction of the 
said Surgeon-General, or his agent, until returned to the proper 
authorities of Hawaii. 

Sec. 4. That the Surgeon-General of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service of the Unrted Stated is authorized to 
detail or appoint, for the purposes of these investigations and 
treatment, such medical officers, acting assistant surgeons, 
pharmacists, and employees as may be necessary for said pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated, from any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the erection of necessary hospitals, 
officer^' and attendants' quarters, laboratory, and other neces- 
sary structures and their equipment; and fifty thousand dollars 
for maintenance and pay of all officers and employees during^ 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six. 

Popular Talks on Law** — Sclf-Dcfencc* — It is a matter of im- 
portance that one know how far he may go in using force against 
force in the defence of himself, his family and his property. 
The right of self-defence will occur to us as being a natural 
right. One could scarcely be expected when attacked, either 
in person or in property, to say "I will wait for the law to pun- 
ish the aggressor,'' for the one attacked has no means of ftnow- 

*Copyrighted by William C. Sprasrue, President The Sprague Gorrespondeuce 
School of Law. 
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ing how far the attacking party may go in the use of violence, 
as he even may go to the extent of taking life. 

Then, too, the law recognizes a weakness in human nature — 
or shall we call it strength rather, that impels one When attacked 
to defend himself hy the use of force. Self-preservation is 
truly the first law of nature. 

The law of self-defence is an old one, recognized from the 
beginning. It extends not only to one's own person but to 
one's own family and possessions. The old law speaks . of a 
man's home as his '' castle," and gave him the right to defend 
it, even to the extent of taking life ; with certain limitations, 
which we will learn, that right still exists. 

Of course there must be a limitation put upon the right of 
self-defence or it will be abused, and men, under cover of the 
excuse that they were put to an act of violence by necessity, 
will cover up acts which are unjustifiable and hence punishable. 

The law, broadly speaking, limits the right to cases where 
necessity exists, and it will only excuse a man when he uses 
that violence which under the circumstances would appeal to 
a reasonable man as necessary for his self-protection. Nor 
will a court compel him to exercise the best of judgment at the 
time, for it recognizes that when the occasion for self-defence 
presents itself, the mind of the one attacked is more or less 
disturbed and the even balance of his judgment shaken; but 
where the means taken to defend one's self are manifestly more 
than necessary, as where one slapped in the face draws a revolver 
and kills, the act will be considered unjustifiable and the per- 
petrator of it held to account ; but if the person attacked has 
reasonable grounds for fearing that killing or a felony is being 
attempted by the attacking party, the defence may go to the 
extent of taking life. It is weH decided that where one is 
merely struck with the fist and has no reasonable grounds for 
for believing that he is in danger of being killed or of a felony 
being commited, his use of a gun, or a knife, or deadly weapon 
is unjustifiable. The fact that the person defending himself 
was mistaken as to the intentions of his assailant does not 
affect his right to take life if there appeared to him at the time 
reasonable grounds to believe that, unless he did so, he would 
be killed or a felony would be perpetrated against him. It has 
been held that the mere fact that the assailant put his hand 
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in his pocket was not sufficient to justify the taking of the 
assailant's life on the ground that the assailant was believed to 
be reaching for a weapon. Suppose that the person called upon 
to defend himself has been himself the provoker of the quarrel 
or the immediate cause of the attack, would his subsequent use 
of violent means in self-defence be justified under the rules laid 
down ? The question has arisen in many cases and has usually 
been decided in the negative. The person himself must be free 
from fault in order to justify himself from killing another. 
The cases go to the extent of saying that any one who 
brings on or provokes a personal encounter cannot rely upon, 
the plea of self-defence. 

We can quickly see that if the law were permitted to be other- 
wise one desiring to kill another would only have to provoke 
that other sufficiently to cause him to use violence in order to 
take his life and escape the consequences. The main question 
as to whether or not the force used could have reasonably been 
deemed necessary is a question to be left to the determination 
of the jury in all cases. It is also of interest to ask whether a 
man attacked is bound to retreat. It is quite well decided 
that when a man is attacked with a dangerous weapon he 
must retreat as far as he can safely do so before using like 
means in defending himself ; but where the one attacked has 
reasonable grounds for believing that he can not safely retreat 
he is justified in using violence in self-defence. The right of 
self-defence goes to the extent of excusing a man for resisting 
arrest by violence where the attempted arrest is unlawful. 

How far one may go in the defence of his property, or 
possession, is reserved for treatment in a subsequent article. 

(To be Continued.) 

The Qmique Fire* — The office of the editor of the Glinique 
was recently destroyed by fire and everything lost. We are very 
sorry, but hope to see our contemporary fit once more. 
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SYflPOSIUM ON FOOD ADULTERATION AND 

PRESERVATION. 

Food Preservatives and Food Adulteration.* 

BY H. W. WILEY. M.D., 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture, 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

This, perhaps, is a hackneyed subject which you ask me 
to speak to you about to-night, and yet one of continued inter- 
est, not only to the physician, but also to the people them- 
selves. 

That food must be preserved is a fact recognized by every 
one. Only in a savage state is it necessary to eat food as it is 
secured, to live practically from hand to mouth; but in all 
civilized countries there is a laying up of stores of foods 
against the seasons when foods are not produced, and thus, the 
necessity for preserving food in some way has been recognized 
since man emerged from the savage state. 

The subject of the preservation of food by modern 
methods did not assume great importance until a half or a 
quarter of a century ago. The development of the science of 
chemistry placed in the hands of the manufacturer the means 
before unknown of preserving food, and the means of match- 



* Read before the Philadelphia Oounty Medical Society, Dec. 28. 1904. 
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ing in manufactured foods natural tints and colors, all made 
possible by the development of tinctorial chemistry, on the 
one hand, and of synthetic chemistry, on the other. 

We have many food preservatives which have been in use 
since the earliest times, the usual condimental preservations 
and substances which reveal themselves to the consumers by 
their odor and taste, such as common salt, sugar, vinegar and 
wood smoke. Their established use is well recognized and no 
legislation has forbidden the use of such preservatives. There 
is another class of preservatives, known as antiseptics ; and in 
the quantities in which they are used they have neither taste 
nor odor, so that their presence is unknown to the consumer, 
unless stated to him. , 

I believe the fight against artificial coloring matters is 
almost won, and that the education of the public in regard 
to artificial colors is quite as effective in this direction as any 
legislation . that can be enacted. The moment the people 
demand uncolored foods, that moment they will get them. 
It has been claimed that the use of colors in foods is not repre- 
hensible so long as the colors are harmless to health. From 
the medical point of view I assent to that proposition. There 
is, however, a vice in the use of colors more insidious than the 
effect upon health, the vice of deception in food products. 
Why should a food product be made to assume a character 
which it does not naturally possess in respect to color? The 
manufacturer, who should be heard, says that the people 
demand that the food shall have these colors. They probably 
do at the present time, but they certainly did not at the 
beginning. The taste which now rules the public is one which 
has been created by the use of these coloring matters and, 
therefore, the public cannot be held responsible for that taste ; 
and, more than that, the public is certain to demand the uncol- 
ored article just as soon as they are informed in regard to 
the nature of these coloring matters. I refer especially to 
articles injurious to health rather than to that class which it 
is claimed have no effect of an injurious character upon the 
health of the consumer. I believe manufacturers agree that 
the use of mineral matters in foods is reprehensible. Candy 
manufacturers boldly proclaim this and are trying to have 
the use of mineral colors of any description prohibited. That 
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is perhaps a pretty sweeping condemnation, but we do know, 
for instance, that lead chromate and copper s-ulphate are not 
regarded by the medical profession as particularly wholesome 
articles of food. Copper sulphate is used because of its prop- 
erty of intensifying and fixing in thie tissues the natural green 
color. The color of peas and beans fades after a certain time, 
even though kept in the dark. 

The manufacturer should have a fair inning, and he 
claims thiat on the addition of copper sulphate to the foods it 
enters into a chemical combination in which the copper salt 
becomes inert ajad insoluble in the digestive juices. I am not 
inclined to accept that as a logical argument I have not, how- 
ever, myself made any experiments looking to the determina- 
tion of the effect of copper sulphate upon health and upon 
digestion, but am dependent upon data collected by other peo- 
ple. In a court of justice the accused is held to be innocent 
until proven guilty. Here, however, is a criminal, confessed 
to be guilty by everybody. Even the manufacturer will admit 
that copper sulphate in itself and uncombined in a food pro- 
duct is a harmful agent and^ therefore, it should be held fo be 
harmful until proven innocent. 

As in many other cases, experts disagree in this. I am 
not speaking of the character of the expert. I believe that 
an expert has the same right to advance the interests of his 
client that an attorney has, provided he does no violence to 
his conscience and to science, ^e has the right to make out 
the best case he can, preserving, always, his integrity. You 
all know, that experts can take the same data and viewing them 
from different standpoints, draw conclusions diametrically 
opposite, and do it reasonably and perhaps logically. Espe- 
cially has this been true in France, where there was formerly a 
law prohibiting the use of copper sulphate in food products. 
The French Committee oh Hygiene was convinced after fui*- 
ther study tJiat this law was not applicable. It was repealed 
and as a result we get large quantities of food products from 
Prance containing copper in varying quantities. But the 
real effect of copper sulphate was not altered by this change of 
opinion. In considering questions of this kind, if we had the 
results of experiments with copper sulphate such as we have 
with borax we would have some additional sound and con- 
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3 evidence. In the absence of such data, and in the 
ice of the conflicting opinions of experts the best thing 
IS to be guided by the general principle that a substance 

I in itself to be injurious to health is guilty until proven 
nt. All we have done in executing our food law so far 
to send the guilty party to jail but to ask that the sup- 
criminal be labelled so that all may be warned of his 
iter. We hope sometime to be able to settle this questioii 
inite experimental evidence, but meanwhile we are con- 
'ith publicity. I believe we can do more in many cases 
ral suasion than by the strong arm of the law. During 
; two years of the execution of our food law we have 
had a case in court and yet we have secured what we 
panted. After the second of February we shall require 

II food products entering this country artificially col- 
hall bear a label so stating, without asking in any case 
be material for coloring be declared, except in the one 
if the copper sulphate, which is not solely a coloring 
?, but also a mordant. 

want to elucidate the position which I have occupied 
the almost universal coloring of butter. I have for 
years oppc^ed that practice, and I attended a conven- 
jme time ago in this city in which I took, as it were, my 
, my hands upon this question. I am glad to report to 
ssembly that there is to-day a growing tendency among 
rmers to believe that uncolored butter is better and will 
a higher price in this and other eountries. The moment 
lirymen understand this there will be no more difSculty 
coloring butter. The farther south you go the deeper 
lople want the color of the butter. I don't know why a 
temperature and a desire for high color in butter go 
er, but it is a fact. Demand that the butter you eat 
)e uncolored, and in two or three years, without trial by 
you will get what you want. I was in a convention 
ly in Detroit, when one of the largest manufacturers 
me that they had joined me in my crusade against 
and that after the first of January their factory would 
no more artificially colored food products. I do not 
a it is a good thing for us to eat continuously even. a 
quantity of colors though they may be regarded as 
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harmless. They are not foods, are not, as a rule, digestible, 
and have generally no relation to the chlorophyl and its deriv- 
aties which form the natural coloring matter of vegetable life. 
We know that there is a certain amount of indigestible 
matter in food which is necessary to health but Nature pro- 
vides this in the foods. The idea which I formerly held 
to tenaciously, viz., that the coloring of foods by harmless 
matters made them more attractive and, therefore,- more 
digestible, I no longer hold. My advice to food makers is to 
stop using colors as soon as they can and especially if the 
coloring is under suspicion of any kind. ^ 

Concerning antiseptics in relation to foods, I think the 
rights of the consumer are paramount. My position is that 
there should never be an antiseptic, save those already enum- 
erated, admitted to foods, except in case of absolute necessity, 
unless the consumer orders it for himself. I believe anybody 
has a right to eat anything he pleases, but that he has no right 
to make another person eat the same thing. Antiseptics 
should not be used in food products except when ordered by 
the consumer, or when the foods are made for specific pur- 
poses and when they cannot be safely preserved by ordinary 
means until they are used and where such preservative is 
absolutely necessary in long journeys and in remote localities. 
It is far better to eat foods with antiseptics in them than to 
have no food at all. I am in sympathy with the campaign of 
education and believe that when preservatives are placed in 
foods the consumer should be notified; also that he ought to 
have the opportunity to get foods without them when he wants 
to. I believe many of the great food manufacturers are 
already excluding many of the antiseptics. At first when 
labelling was suggested the manufacturers said the people 
would not eat the correctly labeled foods. This brought them 
to the proposition that it was right to deceive the consumer 
or to injure him. I do not believe it is right to deceive a 
consumer or to injure his physical health. Neither should 
violence be done to a man's moral health. One of the men 
interested in the making of foods stood up before a committee 
of Congress and claimed that deception was the life of trade 
in foods and that the very moment you stopped deception 
you ruined trade. 
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Our experiments have convinced us that antiseptics in 
foods are injurious and unnecessary. Our methods of experi- 
menting may be wrong, but they will all be published with the 
data and not a single fact observed has been left out. Our 
conclusions show that the use of these substances in food 
products is deleterious to health and they should be excluded 
on that ground. If I had any view at all concerning borax it 
was that it was the least harmful of all substances used in 
food. Well, if it is, the others are pretty bad. We showed 
conclusively that borax, in quantities not exceeding a half a 
gram a day and extending over a period of fifty or sixty days, 
was distinctly deleterious to health, and used in large quanti- 
ties it speedily put the subject out of the fight. We didn't 
get quite the results that our German friends did. Neither 
did we get those of the experts on the other side of the ques- 
tion employed by their clients to show that borax is harmless. 
The strength of our ground is that we had no client. We 
were not employed to do anything, except to make studies 
upon the effects of borax. We were not studying borax from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. We are trying to 
enlighten the public and bring about a state of affairs radi- 
cally different from that in the past. We have had a most 
systematic body of advisers in the medical profession, and 
I believe that through the medical profession the public will 
be taught the true principles of nutrition in this respect. 

Sulphurous acid is found largely in foods, especially in 
desiccated fruits which are subjected to the fumes of burning 
sulphur to retain their color. It is also used to preserve wine 
and is produced by burning sulphur in the casks. I do not 
know of any way of preserving the natural color of dried 
fruits, except by fumigation with sulphurous acid. Whether 
that is justifiable or not I am not here to say, but it is a 
practice which appears to be universal, and the same is true 
of the burning of the sulphur match in the barrel in wine- 
making, a practice which has come down from antiquity. 
But when sulphur is employed as at the present time in an 
enormous excess for preserving a poor wine and putting on 
the market a new wine before it has ripened, it is unpardon- 
able. In this connection we are having a battle royal with 
our French brethren. To pay them a high compliment we 
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adopted some time ago their standard for the use of sulphur- 
ous acid in wines, and as soon as we adopted it they objected 
to their own standard and appointed a new commission which 
raised their standard to just double. They then appealed to 
us to adopt their new standard, and I suppose if we did they 
would make another double on us in the use of sulphurous 
acid. In the case of importing food products we have a great 
advantage over those who execute the laws of a State, because 
they are compelled to go to the courts,while we are a law unto 
ourselves. We hope so to conduct the execution of this law 
that we will secure not the o|^position but the support of the 
importers. We are improving the character of your wines by 
keeping out those in which sulphurous acid is used in excess. 
We are improving the character of your Frankforter sausage 
by requiring Germany to send us such as they are willing to 
eat at home. Our law happily says that any food product not 
allowed to be sold in the country in which it is made shall 
not be allowed to come to the United States. On that ground 
we have sent back several cargoes of German sausage contain- 
ing borax, and on arriving at the German frontier they are 
inspected and rejected, and like the ** Flying Dutchman," are 
still sailing over the sea, seeking a port, a haven of rest. 

I believe the application of the principle of honesty would 
be the best food law that could be enacted. If I were to write 
a food law in one sentence it would be : * 'No injury to health ; 
no deception." 



Defects in Pennsylvania Food Legislation.* 

BY WILLIAM W. smithers, ESQ., OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 

By way of preface let me say that I favor proper laws 
for preventing both the manufacture and the sale of food 
stuffs that are either unwholesome or falsely or inadequately 
labeled. This paper is intended to show that the laws upon 
this subject now being enforced in Pennsylvania are not 
proper legislative expressions of the sovereign will of the 
people, and result in unjust and unnecessary interference 
with manufacturers and merchants. 



*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society December 24, 1904. 
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legislation for regulating the preparation and sale of 
38 of food and drink is not new. The ancient Greeks 
iw8 to control the sale of olive oil and the Romans regu- 
commeree in many agricultural products, notably the 

Inder the early common law of England it was an indict- 
jffense to sell a commodity in which an unwholesome 
iient had been mixed. Indeed the statute of 51 Henry 
)assed in 1266 by the assembly that fixed the bases for 
absequent House of Commons, prohibited the sale of 
pt wine and unwholesome flesh. In 1814 an English 
refused a new trial to a man who had been convicted of 
; bread not fit for food in that it contained alum (Rex 
son, 3 Maule & Selwyn, 11). 

Ingland finally passed what is known as the Food and 
Act, on August 11, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict., c. 63), thereby 
)ringing into concrete form the many fragmentary acts 
idministrative regulations theretofore promulgated by 
d European governments. Up to that time our own 
ry had but few food laws, two or three States, only, 
g passed acts touching some particular product without 
pting to embrace the whole subject. Pennsylvania had 
n 69 of the Act of March 31, 1860 (P. L. 401), which 
lerely declarative of the Common Law as to selling any 
olesome food or drink, and also the Act of April 14, 
(P. L. 389), prohibiting the use of deleterious drugs in 
•s, but both were based upon the misdemeanor being 
knowingly. 

'robably aroused by the passage of the English Act of 
our National Board of Trade offered a prize for the 
?ssay upon food and drug adulteration which should 
le the draft of an act "designed to prevent injurious 
iration and to regulate the sale of food without imposing 
essary burdens upon commerce." On October 27, 1880, 
fize offered was awarded to Mr. George W. Wigner, an 
sh scientist, and the essay was published in January, 
in "The Analyst." This marked the inauguration of a 
food agitation which has grown with such startling 
ity that one is forced to suspect its inherent merits, 
ially does it seem astonishing when an examination of 
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statistics reveals the fact that adulteration does not affect 
five per cent of the food consumed. It cannot be doubted, 
however, in the light of subsequent events, that a new school, 
issue or '*ism" was born in 1881, and that its propagandists 
have so spread their teachings throughout the country that 
most legislative bodies will now pass, as they have already 
done in some instances, measures plainly senseless, unjust or 
impracticable because entitled **A Pure Food Law." 

Within three years after the publication of Mr. Wigner's 
essay, a National Pure Pood Bill was offered in Congress and 
half a score of States had passed far-reaching, and in some 
instances absurd, laws upon the subject. 

The draft of the act submitted by the essayist was at 
once adopted, almost todidem verbis, by the Legislature of 
New Jersey. Shortly thereafter Illinois, New York and Ohio 
followed with varied elaborations of the writer's recommenda- 
tions and definitions. There are now but six of all the 
States and Territories without general food laws and 
complete departmental organizations for their enforcement. 
It is true that these provisions yield some degree of benefit to 
the people at large, but at the same time they are to a greater 
extent undeniably made instruments of private gain, political 
power, individual oppression and unwarranted interference 
with trade. It is safe to say that Mr. Wigner never dreamed 
himself the fountain of wisdom his followers would have us 
believe, nor could he ever have been convinced that his modest 
essay was capable of so much false interpretation. 

Our own State was particularly susceptible to this new 
crusade, because of unusual political conditions and the need 
by the party in power of support from the agricultural 
interests. 

Prior to this time there had existed a private association 
known as the State Board of Agriculture which had been 
largely assisted by the State, having been established by an 
act of the General Assembly approved May 8, 1876 (P. L. 
129). This body procured the passage of the Act of May 25, 
1878 (P. L. 144), to prevent the sale of adulterated milk, the 
Acts of May 22, 1878 (P. L. 87), and May 24, 1883 (P. L. 43), 
'*to prevent deception in sales of butter and cheese, '' and the 
Act of May 21, 1885 (P. L. 22), called the Dairy Products 
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Act, entitled **An Act for the protection of the public health, 
and to prevent the adulteration of dairy products and fraud 
in the sale thereof. ' ' Then followed the Acts of May 23, 1887 
(P. L. 157), **to prevent adulteration of candy or confec- 
tionery;" June 8, 1891 (P. L. 213), to regulate the sale of 
lard; June 11, 1891 (P. L. 297), to prevent the adulteration 
and regulating the maniifacture of vinegar, and May 23, 1893 
(P. L. 112), prohibiting the use of imitation dairy products in 
public institutions. The Act of May 26, 1893 (P. L. 152), 
was then passed to enlarge the powers of the State Board of 
Agriculture and authorized that Board to appoint an agent, 
to be known as ** Dairy and Food Commissioner," to enforce 
the Act of 1885. By section 4 it provided: **That the said 
agent of the State Board of Agriculture and such assistants^ 
agents, experts, chemists, detectives and counsel as he shall 
duly authorize for the purpose, shall have full access, egress 
and ingress to all places of business, factories, farms, build- 
ings, carriages, cars, vessels and cans used in the manufacture, 
transportation and sale of any dairy products or of any 
adulteration or imitation thereof. ' ' 

The next step shows that the directors of the domihant 
political party were not blind to the possibilities of such a 
popular shibboleth as ** protection to public health." Thus 
the Act of March 13, 1895 (P. L. 17), was passed establishing 
a Department of Agriculture, **to be organized and admin- 
istered" by an officer to be known as Secretary of Agriculture, 
and creating the office of '* Dairy and Food Commissioner" 
as the head of a bureau of that department. The act is still 
in force and provides that the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
shall exercise all the powers given to the agent of the State 
Board of Agriculture by the Act of May 25, 1893, before 
referred to, and also the other powers conferred upon his chief 
by the third section, which reads as follows: '*The said 
Secretary shall also be and hereby is charged with the admin- 
istration of all laws designed to prevent fraud or adulteration 
in the preparation, manufacture or sale of articles of food, 
the inspection, sale or transportation of agricultural products 
and imitations thereof and all laws relating to diseases of 
domestic animals and to the manufacture and inspection of 
commercial fertilizers. ' ' 
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It is quite plain that the powers formerly exercised by 
the agent of the Board of Agriculture were thus enlarged 
to embrace all food stuffs and that a new Department of the 
State government was created for carrying them out. All of 
our Stiate Food Commissioners have held office pursuant to 
this Act of 1895 and the present one derives his official title, 
compensation and most of his powers therefrom. 

This act, by thus combining all the essential features of 
the Acts of 1885 and 1893 into a definite system, and placing 
its administration in the hands of a new officer, was a clear 
violation of the following clause of the Constitution of 1874 : 
(Article III, Section 27) **No State office shall be continued 
or created for the inspection or measuring of any merchan- 
dise, manufactures or commodity, but any county or munici- 
pality may appoint such officers, when authorized by law." 

The present office of Dairy and Food Commissioner w^as 
certainly created by the Legislature as shown by the acts 
mentioned. The incumbent is appointed by the Governor and 
is paid by the State. He is, therefore, a State officer ap- 
pointed to perform the duties of a State office and as such is 
charged with the inspection of merchandise, manufactures 
and commodities so distinctly prohibited by the Constitution. 

This ' conclusion is upheld by the legislative history of 
our State and by definite judicial declarations. The first act 
introducing systematic inspection of merchandise was that of 
April 15, 1835 (P. L. 393), which provided for the appoint- 
ment, duties and, powers of inspectors of various kiYids of 
conunodities throughout the State. In, principle and in 
methods of enforcement that act upon examination will be 
found to largely correspond with the system established by 
the Act of 1895. Under the old act the most pronounced 
evils were the annoyance to merchants and the opportunities 
for favoritism and blackmail. So vicious had these abuses 
become that the delegates to the convention called to frame 
the Constitution of 1874 determined to make such a system 
forever impossible in the future. After several clauses had 
been considered and rejected (Constitutional Debates, Vol. 
II, pages 709, 727; Vol. VII, pages 335, 401), the following 
was submitted : 

'*No State office shall be continued or created for the 
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inspection or measurement of any merchandise, manufacture 
or commodity, except for the purpose of protection to the 
public safety; but any county or municipality may appoint 
such officers when authorized by law'' (Debates, Vol. VII, 
page 417). 

After discussion, the words ** except for the purpose of 
protection to the public safety" were stricken out and the 
section as it now stands in our Constitution was adopted, 
thus showing that it was meant to prohibit such State in- 
spectors, no matter for what purpose appointed. Some ex- 
tracts taken from speeches made before the Convention when 
this subject was being considered will show some of the evils 
sought to be eradicated. 

Mr. Franklin B. Gowen said: ** There is more tyrannical 
exercise of power than the appointment of these petty officers. 
Every professed politician, who cannot get an office in any 
other way, goes to Harrisburg and endeavors to get his friends 
to appoint him an inspector of some commodity of known 
general use. . . . Do not let us adopt any proviso which, 
upon an assumed regard for the public health or the public 
safety, will enable the Legislature to infest the community 
with those people'' (Debates, Vol. II, page 713). 

Mr. J. Price Wetherell said: **Now, sir, what is the con- 
dition of things at the present time? In this city we have 
placed upon us by the Legislature at Harrisburg certain 
inspectors of merchandise, and I say in my place that the 
majority of them know nothing whatever about the articles 
they inspect. . . . The whole thing is a farce and a fraud, 
and for that reason I hope this section will be retained. It 
is not exactly what we ought to secure, but it does remove the 
appointment of these officers from the Legislature and places 
them under the different municipalities throughout the State, 
thereby bringing the appointing power nearer to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers who suffer from the system, and 
thus they can more readily secure justice at the hands of their 
own municipal authorities than at the hands of the State 
authorities, the State Legislature knowing little and caring 
less about such matters" (Debates, Vol. VII, page 400). 

That the Act of 1895 makes possible the very abuses which 
our fundamental lawmakers intended to abolish and did pro- 
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hibit in the plainest and strongest terms clearly appears by a 
positive legislative declaration. By the Act of February 24, 
1897 (P. L. 524), a committee of the House and Senate was 
directed to be appointed to investigate certain charges against 
**and the management generally of the working of the oflSce 
of Dairy and Food Commissioner. ' ' The charges referred to 
appear in the preample of the act, as follows : 

'^Whereas, It is alleged that the Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth and officers under him are 
not discharging their duties with fidelity to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

^'Whereas, It is alleged that certain dealers in oleomar- 
garine in the city of Pittsburg pay to officers, agents or others 
for said department, one cent per pound upon all oleomar- 
garine they are permitted to sell in violation of the * Oleomar- 
garine Act' and that those paying said sum are shielded and 
protected from prosecution. 

^'And Whereas, It is alleged that other irregularities 
exist in said department. *' 

Without attempting to explain why the public never 
heard much of the investigating committee's work, attention 
is called to this act as justifying the arguments used by the 
gentlemen of the Constitutional Convention. 

The deduction that the Act of 1895 contravenes the Con- 
stitution has received in addition to the foregoing historical 
confirmation, actual judicial sanction. While the Supreme 
Court has never considered the question, the following county 
court cases fully sustain the view expressed : Commonwealth 
vs. McKeesport Company, 11 Dist. Rep. 215, and Common- 
wealth vs. Houseman, 11 Dist. Rep. 480. The same ruling 
was made in Alabama in State vs. McGough, 118 Ala, 159, 
under a constitutional provision identical with our own, word 
for word, the highest court declaring that no such office could 
be created and that any act having such effect was clearly 
unconstitutional. 

The law of 1895 creating the new office, however, was 
apparently but the first step in the plan seemingly arranged 
to make places for the faithful despite the constitutional pro- 
hibition. After allowing three months to elapse -^justifying 
the declaration, sometimes erroneously attributed to Chief 
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Justice Gibson, that **no man's life, liberty or property are 
safe while the Legislature is in session" (Anon. 1 Tuck. N. Y. 
247)— the Act of June 26, 1895 (P. L. 317), was passed and 
heralded as the great **Pure Food Act." It specifically com- 
mands the Dairy and Food Commissioner to send out agents 
to perform every act necessary for the inspection of merchan- 
dise, manufactures and commodities, defines adulteration snxd 
provides imprisonment and fines for offenders. It moreover 
declares that all penalties. shall be kept as a separate fund for 
the expenses of the Commissioner in enforcing the law. The 
very same day the Act of June 26, 1895 (P. L. 313), ^was 
passed repealing the provision of the Act of 1885 whereby 
an informer was allowed one-half the penalty and directs that 
all penalties be paid over for the exclusive use of the Commis- 
sioner in carrying on his work. 

Sundry other acts have since been passed enlarging the 
field of inspection. They are so framed as to constitute parts 
of a general heading entitled *'food laws" 'and place their 
enforcement under the Commissioner. Their subjects and 
dates are as follows: Milk, June 26, 1895 (P. L. 320) ; vine- 
gar and apple products, July 5, 1895 (P. L. 605) ■ vinegar, 
June 18, 1897 (P. L. 168), and May 21, 1901 (P. L. 275) ; 
eheese, June 23, 1897 (P. L. 202), and May 2, 1901 (P. L. 
128) ; milk and cream, April 19, 1901 (P. L. 85) ; fruit juice, 
May 2^ 1901 (P. L. 123) ; oleomargarine, l^Eay 5, 1899 (P. L. 
241), and May 29, 1901 (P. L. 327) ; renovated butter, July 
10,1901 (P.L. 642). 

The Act of 1895, however, is the law under which prose- 
cutions for selling food products are now almost all conducted. 
It contains all the vices of th6 other acts and more, to say 
nothing of its unconstitutional feature of recognizing a State 
officer for the inspection of merchandise. 

Before discussing the particular defects of this act and 
the abuses of its enforcement it is well to remember how 
important to our institutions are the doctrine of anti-paternal- 
ism and the reasonable freedom of citizens. The Constitution 
of the State, moreover, solemnly declares: (Article I, Sec- 
tion 1) *'A11 men are equally free and independent and have 
certain inherent and indefeasible rights, among which are 
those of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring, 
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possessing and protecting property and reputation, and of 
pursuing their own happiness/' 

Certainly trade and commerce give rise to some of these 
rights, which refer not only to tangible property but include 
also reputations . for honesty and fair dealing which many 
merchants deem their most valuable asset. It is true that 
these rights are not absolute. The banding of men into com- 
munities makes it necessary that each shall so use his own 
property and pursue his own happiness as not to injure that 
of his neighbor, a principle recognized by the time-worn 
maxim, '^Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas," For the prac- 
tical application of this doctrine, indicated by the familiar 
expression ' * law of the land, ' ' it is accepted that we leave in 
the hands of our State legislative assemblies the power (e^^ept 
in so far as by our State Constitution we have fixed a limit) 
to make such wholesome and reasonable laws as they shall 
judge to be for the good of the whole people. This is usually 
designated as the ** police power" of a State, and by virtue of 
it may be enacted all such laws as may be necessary or proper 
to protect its citizens in their, persons, their health and their 
property and to guard them against frauds, impositions and 
oppressions. 

It is under the police power that all laws affecting articles 
of food must fall and their force is limited by the attainment 
of two purposes: (1) Preservation of the public health; (2) 
protection against frauds and deceptions. 

Any law regulating the manufacture or sale of food stuffs 
which does not come within these two purposes is not a sound 
exercise of the police power of any State and must be declared 
to be a violation of the constitutional guarantee, that men 
shall have the right to defend their liberty, acquire property 
and pursue their own happiness. 

This limitation cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of Judge Earl of New York (In re Jacob's Case, 98 N, 
Y. 98): 

''Generally it is for the Legislature to determine what 
laws and regulations are needed to protect the public health 
and secure the public comfort and safety, . . . But they 
must have some relation to these ends. Under the mere guise 
of police regulations, personal rights and private property 
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cannot be arbitrarily invaded, and the determination of the 
Legislature is not final and conclusive. If it passes an act 
ostensibly for the public health, and thereby destroys or takes 
away the property of a citizen and interferes with his personal 
liberty, then it is for the courts to scrutinize the act and see 
whether it really relates to and is convenient and appropriate 
to promote the public health. ' ' 

It is quite possible that a law may be enacted which will 
technically 5e within these principles and have judicial ap- 
proval as a sound exercise of the police power of the State yet 
at the same time be so construed that the methods of its en- 
forcement become a crying evil. As was once said by an 
Iowa judge (Hannabalson vs. Session, 90 N. W. Rep. 93) : 
**The law affords suflScient opportunity for spiteful and con- 
tentious persons to harass their neighbors by strict insistence 
upon technical rights.'' As this is true as to the law gen- 
erally, what care should be exercised that special statutes do 
not aggravate existing, as to its penal sections, abuses ! Prom 
this standpoint, therefore, and leaving for discussion in an- 
other forum the purely legal question whether the Act of 
1895 comes strictly within the police powers vested in the 
Legislature, let us consider whether it is a wise piece of legis- 
lation in its terms and its administration. **Good sense, good 
morality and good law are one and the same so long as they 
are not sundered violently by legislation or ignorantly by 
judicial error,'' was once aptly said by Chief Justice Beckley 
of Georgia (Hull vs. Meyer, 90 Ga. 674). Let us accept these 
words as a guide in considering the act. 

It forbids all persons to manufacture, sell or offer for 
sale any article of food which is adulterated, defines the word 
'*food" as including ''all articles of food or drink by man, 
whether simple, mixed or compound," and says an article 
shall be deemed adulterated in seven cases: (1) If any sub- 
stance or substances have been mixed with it so as to lower 
or depreciate or injuriously affects its quality, strength or 
purity. (2) If any inferior or cheaper substance or sub- 
stances have been substituted wholly or in part for it. (3) 
If any valuable or necessary constituent or ingredient has 
been wholly or in part extracted from it. (4) If it is an 
imitation of or is sold under the name of another article. (5) 
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If it consists wholly or in part of a diseased, decomposed, 
putrid, infected, tainted or rotten aniinal or vegetable sub- 
stance or article, whether manufactured or not,— or in case 
of milk if it is the produce of a diseased animal. (6) If it is 
colored, coated, polished, or powdered, whereby damage or 
inferiority is concealed, or if by means it is made to. appear 
better or of greater value than it reaUy is. (7) If it contains 
any added substance or ingredient which is poisonous or 
injurious to health : Provided, that the provisions of this act 
shaU not apply to mixtures or compounds, recognized as 
ordinary articles or ingredients of articles of food, if each and 
every package sold- or offered for sale be distinctly labeled as 
mixtures or compounds and are not injurious to health. " 

Section 4 provides that the manufacturer or the seller 
must furnish samples for analysis if the value of the goods 
be tendered. 

Section 5 reads: ** Whoever refuses to comply, upon 
demand, with the requirements of section four, and whoever 
violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not exceed- 
ing one hundred nor less than fifty dollars, or imprisonment 
not exceeding ninety nor less than thirty days, or both, and 
any person found guilty of manufacturing, offering for sale, 
or selling any article of food under the provisions of this act 
shall be adjudged to pay, in addition to the penalties herein 
provided for, all necessary costs and expenses incurred in 
inspecting and analyzing such adulterated articles of which: 
said person may have been found guilty of manufacturing,, 
selling or offering for sale : Provided, that all penalties and 
costs for the violation of the provisions of the act shall be 
paid into the State Treasury, to be kept as a fund separate 
and apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture for 
the enforcement of this act, and to be drawn out upon warrant 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Auditor 
General. ' ' 

It will be observed that some of the definitions seem to 
aim at protection to health and others to prevent fraud being 
practiced upon purchasers, but in fact every one can be suc- 
cessfully used not only to interfere with lawful commerce 
but to subject citizens to punishment for acts which in no 
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sense should be deemed crimes or even open to criticism. The 
absurdity of some of the definitions becomes quite apparent 
upon a few simple tests. Take the first one : if a manufacturer 
add to maple syrup any quantity whatsoever of refined cane 
sugar syrup in order to get the clearness and pleasant taste 
required for commercial purposes, no matter if he announce 
the fact by label and thus proclaim just what he is selling he 
is guilty of a crime because he has mixed in a substance 
which affects the purity of the maple syrup and that, the act 
says, is an adulteration. The same illustration will serve as to 
definition number two. A case of maple syrup was recently 
tried in a central county and the dealer was convicted under 
this section. As to number three, a manufacturer who ex- 
tracts suflScient fat from the cacao bean to make a marketable 

cocoa can be convicted of selling an adulterated article because, 
in the language of the law, a valuable constituent had been 
extracted from it. No matter if the label on the goods tells 
the whole story, the result is the same, although the merchant 
is not deceiving the purchaser and is selling nothing un- 
wholesome. 

Under section four an illustration can be used which, 
while it may be extreme, w^ill serve to show the needless inter- 
ference with commerce for which this law can be used. Sup- 
pose a baker desires a papier mache imitation of a loaf of 
bread for display in his window. The manufacturer who sells 
him such an article can be convicted because bread is an arti- 
cle of food and it is a crime to sell any imitation thereof. 
Clearly the purchaser would not be deceived nor the public 
health affected, yet there is the law and the Food Commis- 
sioner does not have to show that the article itself is intended 
to be eaten. 

According to section five a produce merchant can be held 
guilty of a violation of the act if a customer find the least 
decomposition at the core of one potato or other vegetable in 
a bushel sold, and likewise a butcher cannot sell any spoiled 
meat to be given a dog or other animal, for in both instances 
the article would be in part or wholly of a decomposed or 
tainted animal or vegetable substance. 

Under number six a bottle of catsup colored with cochi- 
neal or powdered red pepper pods cannot be sold, although 
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such preparation has been a recognized commodity for years 
and is clearly labeled *' artificially colored/' The label will 
not save the merchant. He can be convicted because the color 

makes the article appear better than it really is as the defini- 
tion puts it. The Food Commissioner has declared that no 
colored catsup can be sold, and some of the county courts have 
sustained him, although it is clear that the food is not injur- 
ious nor is the buyer deceived. 

According to section seven, if the State Chemist find any 
ingredient that a jury will believe to be injurious if used even 
in only a great quantity, the manufacturer or seller can be 
convicted of selling something containing a substance which 
is injurious to health, for the Supreme Court has so declared 
in the case of Commonwealth vs. Kevin, 202 Pa. 23. The 
defendant was not allowed to show that the quantity used was 
harmless, and the Supreme Court declared that that was 
immaterial as the Act of 1895 is drawn. This is so, though it 
be known that the substance is a natural ingredient of the 
food itself. When it is considered that the simplest, com- 
monest and most harmless substances, can, by quantity, be 
made ' * poisonous or injurious to health, ' ' this decision, which 
of course had to be based upon the law as it is, reveals the 
absurdity of this section with glaring distinctness. 

The Kevin case recalls the special fitness of the words of 
former Chief Justice Lowrie: **No wise and orderly mind 
can reasonably complain when he gets the common justice of 
the country, though he may wish that the country were wiser 
in order that its justice might be better^' (Wister vs. Phila- 
delphia, 3 Grant, 311). 

The effect of the proviso, that the act shall not apply to 
mixtures recognized as ordinary articles of food, is most inter- 
esting. Having by the definitions declared all mixtures to 
be adulterations, the framer of the act decides that all mix- 
tures as have up to that time been in use long enough to be 
recognized as ordinary articles of food shall not be considered 
adulterated and may be sold. This irresistibly suggests that 
the whole act should have a new title, such as, **An Act to 
prohibit new discoveries in dietetics. ' ' By these illustrations 
it must be apparent that much injustice can result from this 
law besides prompting the serious criticism that in many of 
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its sections it has the effect merely of prohibiting the sale of 
wholesome articles of food, thereby dangerously approaching 
the limit of legislative exercise of the police power. 

It might be that a manufacturer or merchant could 
escape some of the meshes of this statutory net by well label- 
ing his goods. If they were then proven to be wholesome the 
statute would be inapplicable, there being no menace to the 
public health or commercial deception. Unfortunately the 
act is so drawn that each case must be governed by its own 
particular facts, thus requiring the expense and notorietj^ of 
a public trial in which the victor is not always the gainer. 

On the whole, while the statute may be valid and even 
just as to sopie cases, in many it invades and impairs individ- 
ual property rights, prevents the use of many desirable food 
preparations and needlessly interferes with trade. 

The common sense which should be applied to its interpret 
tation is indicated by oiir present Chief Justice when he said,, 
in reversing a conviction in a milk case: ''The act in ques^ 
tion deals with the affairs of everyday life and is highly penal 
in its provisions. There is, therefore, double reason why its 
language should be construed according to its popular practi- 
cal everyday use among the people. . . . This is an age 
of mechanical and industrial revolution, and all of us wlu> 
have passed middle life have seen an entire change in the 
methods and processes of production in nearly everything: 
that we use in our daily life" (Commonwealth vs. Hufnal, 
185 Pa. 316): More than this, all men upon a moment's: 
reflection will perceive that an article of food is not in fact 
adulterated simply because something is added to it. Scarcely 
a meal is partaken of by any person that does not include 
plates in which several ingredients are mixed. The fact ia 
that two terms have been confused or their meaning pur- 
posely misstated as to that branch of the food question relat- 
ing to spoilation. Mr. George Merck, one of the most experi- 
enced industrial chemists, in an open letter upon this subject 
recently addressed to United States Senator Dryden of New 
Jersey, said: ''Food adulteration is a crime and must be 
stamped out. Food preservation is a necessity, and must be 
permitted. Eliminate the legitimate and honest employment 
of food preservatives to-day and you will be confronted by a. 
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food problem that will represent so serious an aspect that mere 

food adulteraticfn, reprehensible as it is, will sink into utter 
insignificance. , . . The danger of ptomaine poisoning 

following the consumption of decayed food is real; the harm 

supposed to result from the use of preservatives is purely 

imaginary. ' ' 

It is true as a legal proposition that a statute may be 
constitutional or otherwise according to the facts of a partic- 
ular case, yet wise legislators will refrain from enacting laws 
of uncertain validity and judges who have hot served so long 
or lived so exclusively apart from their fellow-citizens as to 
have gotten out of touch with the common experiences of their 
era will use extraordinary caution in upholding them. 

While attention has been thus called to some of the incon- 
gruities, imperfections and absurdities of the language of the 
law itself, they pale in importance before the system now 
well established for its enforcement. 

It will be remembered that all fines and costs are 'directed 
*'to be kept as a fund separate and apart" for '*the enforce- 
ment" of the act. Similar clauses are found in almost all of 
the food statutes. Those funds are ** drawn out upon warrant 
signed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Auditor Gen- 
eral." The Food Commissioner is authorized to employ 
special agents, detectives,- clerks, chemists and attorneys, 
although in all counties the State or county already pays for 
constables, policemen and district attorneys, and in many also 
for competent chemists as assistants to Boards of Health. All 
of these officials could well attend to the cases of infractions 
of food laws in their several districts without extra expense 
to the State. This was one of the arguments used in favor 
of the constitutional provision that is now being daily violated. 
However, the Food Commissioner does employ these special 
aids and there is no legal check upon their number or their 
compensation. The Bureau was not conducted upon a very 
extensive scale immediately following the passage of the act 
but as the methods of increasing the revenue under cover of 
its terms became better understood by those in high officialdom 
the personnel was increased until, as now conducted, the 
Dairy and Food Department of this State presents a feature 
of the administrative branch of government unsurpassed for 
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its availability in State and local politics, its power to defy 
private rights and its opportunity to perpetrate fraud and to 
unjustly harass the people. All of these possibilities flow 
from the revenues derived under the various food laws and 
the power to disburse the same without adequate legal super- 
vision. 

The Dairy and Food Division of the Department of 
Agriculture collected in the year 1901 the sum of $34,705.19 ; 
in the year 1902 $43,635.41, and in the year 1903, $93,458.71. 
What the amount will be during 1904 cannot now be stated, 
but the present Commissioner, while attending a meeting of 
the Butter Men's Association a few days ago, declared that 
$75,000.00 had been collected in fines this year in Pittsburg 
alone. At each session of the Legislature a lump sum is 
appropriated out of these collections for the succeeding two 
years, to pay the salary of the Commissioner and the expenses 
of his office, based upOn estimates furnished by himself. Pro- 
vided he does not exceed the appropriation, and acts in the 
name of his official chief, the Secretary of Agritjulture, he 
may employ as many agents, detectives, chemists and lawyers 
as he sees fit and pay them at the most liberal rates. His 
chief is largely guided by him in such matters, as the Dairy 
and Food Division constitutes the most important part of the 
Department of Agriculture. Indeed, so important is it that 
of late newspaper articles said to have been inspired by the 
Commissioner have declared that he will be elevated to the 
dignity of a cabinet officer of the Governor. It is sincerely 
hoped that some one will remember the Constitution in time 
to prevent such an occurrence. 

What can not be done with these revenues and this power 
of appointment by a Commissioner devoted to the State 
'* Organization?" The receipts for 1902 were more than 
doubled in 1903 although the present Commissioner did not 
assume office until April first of the latter year. His pub- 
lished annual report for 1903 gives details of receipts but 
omits all the items of disbursements. What the latter were he 
does not therein inform the public. How many agents, detec- 
tives, clerks, chemists and lawyers could be employed with the 
$93,000.00 collected in 1903? How much strength could be 
added to the *' Organization'' by a judicious distribution of 
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that power of employment among the several counties? 
These conjectures do not end with the questions. The facts 
are that each year the number is increasing and that the 
appointees are men commonly reported to be of local political 
influence or who have the backing of politicians recognized 
as leaders. Take Philadelphia as an illustration. The district 
attorney and his assistants are considered competent in learn- 
ing and numbers to care for the Commonwealth's interests in 
this county, yet the Food Commissioner has here two attorneys 
in his employ reputed to receive $2,000.00 per annum each. 
One is a State Senator-elect and also a political leader; the 
other is a life-long friend of the Governor and is said to have 
been appointed upon that ground. The City Board of Health 
has several inspectors, and there are not a few constables and 
no insignificant police department for enforcing all laws, yet 
the Food Commissioner has a corps of ihen whom he refuses 
to call inspectors or detectives, but dubs ** agents,'' for visit- 
ing stores, inspecting merchandise and swearing out warants. 
The whole State is just as carefully being looked after, al- 
though up to this time it has not been found necessary to 
employ a chemist in each county, some six being sufficient to 
analyze all samples brought in by the inspectors. They are, 
however, kept very busy, and are paid irregular sums for 
their work, not being carried as employees. This does not 
prevent them being employed as chemists of food manufac- 
turers and giving private certificates of analyses. 

The small but growing army of attaches are governed by 
a hierarchy at Harrisburg schooled in noncommittal declara- 
tions, secret instructions and collection of revenue. There is 
the Commissioner, his assistant, and his attorney in chief. 
From the headquarters of these three issue the orders to 
inspectors, chemists and local attorneys and also the informa- 
tion contained in a ' ^ Bulletin, ' ' published monthly, giving the 
names of manufacturers stated on samples which have been 
examined and the names of persons arrested. An examina- 
tion of only a few of these ** Bulletins" reveals the names of 
some well-known manufacturers whose goods have been con- 
demned by the chemist as ''adulterated," but as to which 
cases have been abandoned for ''insufficient evidence." There 
are also names of merchants thus published as having been 
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arrested for selling adulterated food but who were discharged 
by magistrates for want of evidence. In a recent case one 
of the oldest manufacturing firms in the State was published 
as having made an adulterated article and the retailer was 
arrested. The manufacturer took up his defense and so 
clearly demonstrated the error of the two Food Division 
chemists that they admitted it and the court ordered a verdict 
of acquittal. How far such a publication is libellous it is not 
necessary here to determine but the facts provide ample 
grounds for serious thought in that regard. Indeed a few 
weeks ago a suit was commenced in this county against the 
Commissioner upon that theory. 

It is reported to be a rule that the Commissioner will 
sign no letters as to the decisions of his department or the 
interpretation of the laws. Personal interviews, if obtained 
at all, are equally unfruitful. Communications are answered 
by the assistant, generally, although occasionally the chief 
attorney replies as profoundly and as evasively as the oracle 
of Delphi. 

Letters of welUmown nlanuf acturers within and without 
the State, requesting instructions for labeling their goods to 
conform to our laws, have brought no satisfactory response 
and in some cases none at all. 

In order to ascertain the vices of this legally sanctioned 
system a glance at the methods of inspection, analysis, arrest 
and trial will be profitable. 

Those employees of the Commissioner who obtain the 
samples upon which prosecutions are based, and who always 
insist upon being called ''agents" instead of ** inspectors, ' ' 
are the most important instruments of the Bureau. Is it by 
accident that they take most of their samples from the small 
stores of remote country villages? Is it mere chance which 
leads them to select certain commodities from small merchants 
in western counties when the factory of the maker is in Phila- 
delphia? Is it entirely an oversight that the goods of a large 
Allegheny county manufacturer are attacked in the hands of 
a retailer in a northeastern county ? 

While the questions may not be answered, the facts war- 
rant them nevertheless. The Commissioner has his agents 
covering practically the entire State, and they are all con- 
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trolled from Harrisburg. It would be easy to visit the many- 
large manufactories of food products, but it is a fact that of 
the fines collected from general food cases in 1903, ninety-eight 
per cent came from the arrest of men who did not prepare 
the goods. In some rare instances the factories were in the 
■same counties, but here in Philadelphia three such cases 
among the few, were never heard of after the preliminary 
hearing, and nothing was ever paid the Food Department. 
The samples in those cases, moreover, were not taken from 
the factories but from small retailers. Last year about ninety- 
five per cent of the cases were against retailers for selling 
goods manufactured out of the State. Diligent search has 
moreover failed to reveal a single case of any prominent 
Pennsylvania manufacturer being tried for selling adulterated 
goods, although in several instances goods of such firms, when 
in the hands of retailers in distinct parts of the State, have 
been made ground for arrest. Of all the cases brought since 
1895 not fifteen per cent have been contested to a finish in a 
-court of record. The arrested man learns quickly that if he 
will pay the minimum fine $50.00 the matter will end. He 
generally does so because when he considers the cost of attor- 
neys and expert witnesses he realizes that even victory will 
be a defeat, practically considered. Indeed, he pays some- 
times upon mere threat of arrest, as happened in five cases 
here in March of this year. 

If a man does indicate an intention to defend himself by 
giving bail to appear in a court where he will be tried before 
a judge and jury, it would seem that the department loses 
interest in the prosecution. At least that conclusion is sup- 
ported by the number of cases which are never brought to trial, 
are nolle prossed, or are abandoned for want of evidence, etc., 
presumably by the Commissioner's consent. It may be that 
the settlement of cases before magistrates takes too much time 
to permit him to give attention to a court trial. 

Many merchants in different parts of the State, by sworn 
statements, have complained that these inspectors or agents 
invade the private portions of stores, annoy by handling 
goods, overawe clerks by their arrogance and sometimes insist 
upon taking samples of goods which are not for sale. Among 
several instances of the latter may be cited one in which the 
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inspector took a bottle of eider which a clerk told him was 
not for sale as it was only intended to be sold while sweet, 
the bottle being among some the proprietor, who was absent, 
had withdrawn from sale on that account. Against the pro- 
test the inspector threw down some money, said he would take 
it anyway, and a short time thereafter caused the store- 
keeper's arrest. The manufacturer being in another State,, 
and finding that the cost of trial would treble the fine, ar- 
ranged with the merchant to pay without contest. 

After the inspector has secured the sample— no portion of 
which is ever left with a merchant for a test by his own 
chemist— he sends it to one of the chemists employed by the 
Food Department to have an analysis made. It is then not 
difficult to frame one of the varied possible charges of adul- 
teration under the elastic definitions of the Act of 1895. 

These chemists form a sort of close corporation, and really 
ought to have the power to issue decrees fixing all standards 
and tests for food and drink. Not that the standards or 
tests would always have the support of the eminent chemists 
of the country, but one would at least have something upon 
which to bind the State Chemists to a certainty. They can 
honestly be charged with fixing arbitrary standards, for they 
have done so in vinegar and other commodities. The tests of 
some of them are incomplete, careless and perfunctory. In 
a chocolate case last year one testified that he found wheat 
starch granules in the goods, although he admitted that he 
made only a microscopic test. The evidence was clear that no 
wheat starch had been added from boiler to counter. This 
same chemist and another subsequently declared likewise in a 
similar case, but both admitted their error on seeing an 
eminent professor of the University of Pennsylvania demon- 
strate that a certain degree of heat applied to the cacao starch 
granule so modified its size and general appearance as to 
make it identical with the wheat starch granule. Some of 
them are also deficient in general chemistry. One recently 
admitted upon the witness stand that he did not know that 
any fruits had traces of benzoic acid as a natural ingredient. 

It is upon the work of these inspectors and chemists that 
the Department requires its different special attorneys to go 
into the several counties of the State and prosecute such de- 
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fendants as will not be induced to pay the minimum fine 
before the magistrates. In some counties there are two attor- 
neys, in others one, and in some sections one attorney will have 
charge of cases in several counties. If a manufacturer in 
Philadelphia wants to protect his retailer in some far county 
by defending a case, he finds difficulty in getting any informa- 
tion about the date set for trial, and is liable to attend a dis- 
tant court with his counsel and expert witnesses, at large ex- 
pense, only to be told, after several days, that the special at- 
torney for the Food Department has decided to postpone the 
case till next term. Upon protest to the district attorney of 
the county that gentleman will say that he has no control over 
the food cases. Is it any wonder that the manufacturer often 
decides to pay the $50.00 and go h©me ? Is it surprising that 
soon after some more of his goods are attacked in a still more 
distant county? Is it furthermore at all strange that the 
thousands of jars of the same goods right in his factory in 
Philadelphia are never looked over or sampled by a Food 
Department agent ? Is there any reason why one never hears 
of a prosecution as to certain articles commonly known to be 
adulterated, such as butter? It is common knowledge that 
annatto and the borons are in general use for coloring or pre- 
serving that article. This forgetfulness on the part of the 
Commissioner has become so conspicuous that an organization 
in Scranton recently had the boldness to complain of the ap- 
parent oversight. Whether the farmers who sell colored but- 
ter will continue to be exempt from prosecution will depend 
upon whether the Commissioner keeps his promise to have the 
coming Legislature pass a law permitting the use of annatto 
in our commonest article of food which he recently declared 
should be done. It is probable that he will indeed have that 
persuasive power. 

In the few cases that do get on for trial the defendant 
has to contend not only with a refusal to permit him to have 
the goods analyzed, but also a jury frequently unlearned and 
easily swayed by the popular impression largely created by 
this very unreasonable crusade, that almost all food is adul- 
terated and that manufacturers prefer to make unwholesome 
goods. Moreover, the special attorney whose salary is paid 
out of the revenues of the Food Department will manage to 
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inform the jury that it is not the defendant who is really on 
tri^l, that if they convict him he will not be imprisoned but 
only finked, and that the money will be paid by the manu- 
facturer. In a recent case up the State the special attorney 
had the effrontery to express these thoughts, m. almost these 
words, directly to the jury, in his final speech, knonsiing. that 
defendant's counsel would have no opportunityJlx)*>peply. 
Truth was not in his words for the manufacturer vra»- not 
present nor represented and was not defending the ^ase. -.^ 

There are also other influences which, the Food Depart- 
ment depends upon, it seems, for a case was brought against 
a retailer in a distant county for selling goods manufactured 
near Philadelphia, and when the department learned that a 
vigorous defense would be made a nolle pros, was entered, and' 
the matter dropped after the manufacturer had incurred 
hundreds of dollars of expense. One of the inspectors said 
that the department would wait till it could get a case in a 
certain other county where he lived and **took a hand in 
politics," and where they had never lost a food case. They 
did, and they convicted the merchant in the face of the clear- 
est evidence, showing not only that the goods were quite 
wholesome and that no purchaser was deceived, but that they 
had been a recognized and accepted staple commodity through- 
out the United States for many years. 

These are some of the criticisms to which the Food Com- 
missioner, his inspectors, chemists and attorneys have opened 
themselves in enforcing the Act of 1895, which in itself ob- 
viously invites or makes possible this invasion of private 
rights by recognizing an office prohibited by the Constitution. 

The remedy for all this lies in abolishing the office of 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, the passage of an act enabling 
each county or municipality to appoint food inspectors as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, the repeal of the Act of 1895 and 
the enactment of a rational food law based upon preservation 
of the public health and protection against frauds. The 
keynote of such legislation was sounded by the distinguished 
Chief Chemist of the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, D. H. W. Wiley, in a recent speech before the students 
of the College of the City of New York. Said he: **Food 
adulteration is not necessarily dangerous or vicious ; it is the/ 
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food adulteration which involves deception that is bad. I am 
not a man to go about telling people what they may and may 

not eat That is to say, so long as no fraud is 

practiced and the consumer is told the character of the, food 
stuff employed, I hold that there is no adulteration within the 
meaning of the law. ' ' 

The new statute should simply be an elaboration of our 
Act of March 31, 1860, along the lines of the English Mer- 
chandise Marks law which requires that every article shall be 
of the character asked for. It should also contain the follow- 
ing features: 

(1) That no article be considered food or drink unless 
sold to be used as such by man. (2) That no unwholesome 
food or drink be manufactured or sold. (3) That all com- 
modities be truthfully labelled whether pure or mixed. (4) 
That all mixed articles be labeled with list of ingredients. 
(5) That all goods artificially colored or preserved be labeled 
so specifically. (6) That violation of any of these provisions 
be punished with fine and imprisonment after notice that any 
particular article has been found to be unlawful. (7) That 
in cases in which the goods have been manufactured out of the 
State and have been received for sale in due course of busi- 
ness, only a fine shall be imposed for the first oflfense. (8) 
That all fines and costs, including reasonable expenses for 
analysis and tests, be paid into the treasury of the particular 
county or municipality. (9) That all samples be stanaped 
for identification in presence of seller, and a portion thereof 
be left in his possession or tendered to him at the same time. 

These are but leading ideas. Other details will present 
. themselves to whoever may draft a formal act. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the oflSce of Dairy and 
; Food Commissioner is unconstitutional, and that our existing 
food statutes are,if not unconstitutional, at least quite imper- 
fect and open to many, just complaints. 

Our representatives meet in General Assembly next month 
and every effort should be made to secure reasonable and 
adequate legislation upon this important subject. 
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THE PRACTICE OF flEDIClNE IN INDIA.* 

BY ANNA M. FULLERTON, M.D., LUDHIANA, PUNJAB, INDIA. 

The practice of medicine in India (at least in portions of the 
country which are entirely native in their environment and cus- 
toms) cannot be said to be alluring to the purely scientific 
physician. Almost insurmountable obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of professional success are offered by the social conditions 
of the country and the grinding poverty of the mass of the 
people. A fanatical adherence to ancient customs and religious 
beliefs defies the laws of science at every point. 

One who has lived in India and learned to know its people, 
is not surprised that years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
English Government have not sufficed to suppress the terrible 
epidemics of cholera and plague which decimate the land. 
The European officials there do not dare to live within the 
precincts of a native city. What is known as the European 
settlement is usually two or three miles away from it. Here 
the foreign officials build their homes, protecting themselves, 
so far as possible, from prevailing diseases, by modem methods 
of sanitation. Mission work, however, must be carried on 
nearer the place of need ; hence we find all mission institutions 
established close to or within the walls of the native city. 
Tourists, for this reason, often fail to come in touch with 
missionary enterprise. 

The streets of Indian cities are thronged with cases of 
remediable disease which, through neglect or improper treat- 
ment, have become irremediable — women maimed for life 
through brutality ; little children, hopelessly blind, deaf or 
disfigured for lack of care. Disease is, of course, of much 
more, frequent occurrence in a land where no knowledge of pre- 
ventive medicine exists ; and where the superstitions of the 
people and their barbarous religious practices are the root of 
much of the evil. The symptoms of disease are usually also 
seen in a much more aggravated form. 

Scurvy, diarrhea and gangrene, the result of chronic starva- 
tion, abound. It is a well-known fact that one-fifth of the 
population (about 60 millions) are insufficiently fed, even in 
ordinary years of prosperity. A large number of the people 
can obtain but one scant meal a day. According to the 

*Read by invftation before the Philadelphia Connty Medical Society. Jan. 11, 1905 
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last cenfius, there are nearly 300,000,000 people in the country. 
A few ** nabobs '' and ** rajahs " have eijjoyed the possession 
of immense treasnres, but the people, as a whole, grovel in the 
lowest depths of penur}' and want. 

The average income of the common laborer in India is be- 
tween four and five rupees, or $1.50 per month. 

The inhabitants of the land are a rural people. Nine-tenths 
of the population are said to live in towns of less than 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Famines are of frequent occurrence and constitute a most 
perplexing evil. These must continue to menace the country 
so long as people, weakened by hunger and disease, must strive 
to wrest their food, by means of artificial irrigation, from a land 
parched by frequent droughts. 

Plague, the eruptive fevers and pulmonary diseases, includ- 
ing tuberculosis, are especially prevalent and fatal during the 
rainy seasons and winters — when the people must crowd into 
their close, filthy homes (occupied in common with their 
domestic animals^ as cows, buffaloes, goats, etc.) in order to 
escape the inclemency of the weather. 

Dysentery, cholera and other intestinal affections with fevers, 
chiefly of malarial type, are the scourges of the long, hot seasons. 

Manifestations of demon-possession are among the curious 
phenomena not infrequently met with. These appear to be but 
aggravated forms of hysteria, the result of the terrorism induced 
by the belief in the existence of cruel and vindictive gods, who 
are ever seeking to do them hurt. 

Fortune-telling by omens and astrology is constantly resorted 
to, and adds to the state of dread in which the average Hindu 
lives. Let a lizard fall from the ceiling on his head, and he 
fears death ; if it fall on his nose, disease. If an ass brays in 
the east, success in his enterprises will be delayed ; if in the 
southeast, death is imminent ; if in the west, some disturbance 
will occur. Sneezing and the howling of dogs forebode evil 
tidings. 

Surgical diseases and accidents are most common. The 
performance of surgical operations, however, is consigned to the 
barber. His resources are limited to blood-letting, the applica- 
tion of leeches or the use of the actual cautery. 

For tmnxnrs^ ovarian, fibroid and malignant, he can do noth- 
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ing ; hence one meets with immense growths, accompanied 
often by complications which preclude successful treatment. 
When the fear with which all surgery requiring the use of the 
knife can be overcome, the ** foreign doctor" may win for him- 
self undying fame by his achievements in this line of work. 
Because of an entire disregard of surgical cleanliness, the num- 
ber of cases of wounds in which worms are bred is very great. 

Skin diseases, including leplrosy and the cutaneous manifes- 
tations of syphilis, are very common. 

There is no proper system of medical practice among the 
people themselves. Herb-doctors, called ** hakims," vaunt 
themselves in every community and combine with their prac- 
tice priestly chants and incantations, with offerings to the gods. 

But, perhaps, I have told enough to prove that one who 
would practice medicine for the benefit of India's millions^ 
must be philanthropist and educator, as well as healer, I 
should like, however, to speak of the needs of India's women. 
According to the last census, there are about 120,000,000 women 
in India. Of this number 50,000,000 are zenana prisoners — the 
high caste, secluded women, to whom male physicians can never 
have access. Only through the medium of ignorant, untrained 
midwives can these poor women be cared for. This fact, com- 
bined with the practice of child marriage, is a source of suffer- 
ing, the extent of which cannot be computed. Brahmin girls 
must be married between the ages of seven and eleven. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
tragedies in this connection, with which a woman physician 
meets — the shocking mutilations which often render repair of 
any kind impossible. The prevalance of rickets and scrofula 
ainong Hindu women is thought to be largely due to the custom 
of early marriage, for the demands of maternity are made upon 
a system in which the bones and other tissues are not yet fully 
developed ; hence the offspring is insufficiently nourished and 
that at the expense of the mother. 

Sir John Strachey says, with regard to the custom : ** It would 
be difficult to imagine anything more abominable than the 
frequent consequences of child marriage, by which multitudes 
of girls of ten or twelve, or less, are given over to outrage ; or, 
if they belong to the higher class of Hindus, are doomed to 
lives of degraded widowhood." Another writer says: ** The 
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Indian government has endeavored to remove this evil, but at 
all points it has been opposed, not only by conservative ortho- 
dox Hindus, but also by educated members of the community. 
One of the consequences is that girls of even twelve years are 
known to become mothers in that land, while very few attain 
the age of eighteen without bearing children. An increasing 
population under these physical conditions cannot be a healthy 
or a vigorous one." ' 

In my own experience in gynecologic work in India, I have 
found that it is the tendency of these early marriages to make 
women sterile. The first conception often terminates in a mis- 
carriage. Superin volution of the uterus often follows the first 
birth or the first miscarriage, and renders subsequent impregna- 
tion impossible. 

The children who are born to these immature mothers 
are weak and puny, and females rather than males. This gives 
rise to much domestic unhappiness, as every Hindu must, if 
possible, leave a male heir. If his first wife does not present 
him with a son in seven years after marriage, he may take 
another wife every succeeding seven years, until a son is born. 

The English Government has made noble efforts to provide 
suitable ipedical aid for the people, by establishing hospitala 
and dispensaries in the largest towns. Medical colleges have 
also been erected in such cities as Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, 
Lahore and Madras. In these institutions native men and 
women who have sufficient education, may be trained for 
medical service. Three grades ot workers are trained : hospital 
assistants, assistant surgeons and bachelors of medicine. Hos- 
pital assistants are expected to act as superintendents of hospitals 
or dispensaries under the supervision of an assistant surgeon, 
or of the European civil surgeon in a station. Major operative 
work is expected to be done by the latter. Civil surgeons^ 
(chiefly Europeans) are assigned to every large city — especially 
those having any European residents. For the amelioration of 
women, special hospitals have been established in many towns. 
These are called " Dufferin Hospitals'' in honor of Lady 
Duff erin, the wife of a former viceroy, who was instrumental 
in starting a fund for the purpose. 

Unfortunately the rpajority of these institutions are super- 
intended by Hindu and Mohammedan medical assistants^ wha 
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retain the caete prejudices and religious superstitions of their 
people, and who have not the moral qualificationfi for positions 
of trust. Low caste people or outcasts fare badly at their 
hands. Government hospitals exclude religious teaching from 
their wards, and this, we feel, weakens their power for good 
among a people so intensely religious as the Hindus are, for it 
prevents the efforts to introduce reforms which are dependent 
upon the overthrow of the religious superstitions of the people. 

Religious fanaticism circumvents the efforts of the English 
Government to stamp out plague, cholera and other filth diseases. 

The dense ignorance of the maBs of the people and their 
indescribably filthy habits of life, can only be combatted by 
patient, disinterested methods of teaching them and lifting 
them out of their degradation and misery. It is the employ- 
ment of such methods that rendiers missionary enterprises so 
helpful and so efficient in foreign lands. It is told of Darwin, 
that after visiting Terra del Fuego, he told the missionaries 
laboring there, that they might as well pack up their things and 
return to their native land, for the people of the place were too 
degraded to be benefitted by their ministrations. Some years 
afterward, so marked did he find the change in the Terra del 
Fuegans to be, that he sent a donation of twenty-five dollars to 
the secretary of the missionary society laboring there, and kept 
this up as a yearly contribution until the time of his death. 

One of India's greatest statesmen, Sir John Laurence, has 
sai,d: '* In my judgment Christian missions have done more 
real lasting good to the people of India, than all other agencies 
combined.'* 

Mission hospitals and dispensaries are scattered at various 
points throughout the country, and are really doing more 
than almost any other institutions to bring Western ideas into 
favor with the people. The crying need is for more helpers in 
this field, and more means. 

A most important institution is the Medical School for 
Women at Ludhiana, in the Punjab, opened a few years since 
by a committee of medical and educational missionaries. This 
school is international and interdenominational, and has for its 
object the training of medical helpers for the mission hospitals 
and dispensaries, especially in connection with the ** zenana 
work,'' or work for women. The school is affiliated with the 
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Government Medical College in Lahore, up to the hospital 
assistant degree. Were five or six medical missionary women 
from Great Britain or America to join the staflE of the school, 
complete aflSliation would be made possible ; and could the 
institution receive an endowment sufficient to place it beyond 
all financial embarrasment, its usefulness would be multiplied 
many times. There are many physicians in our fair land who 
do not need to employ their time and talents in self-support. 
To such the opportunities I have mentioned for the employment 
of medical science in the uplifting of humanity, must strongly 
appeal, for physicians must ever be found in the vanguard of 
civilization. 



Chronic X-ray Dermatitis* — ^Certain daily newspapers have 
raised the ghost of a well-known malady — as is their wont — 
and have done their best to make the blood of the public turn 
to water with their turnip-headed wonder. The fact that work- 
erg with the Rontgen rays are subject to an extremely chronic, 
distressing and incurable inflammation of the hands has at 
length penetrated the recesses of Fleet Street. The further fact 
that several cases of cancer have developed in connection with 
chronic X-ray injury seems to have inexpressibly inflamed the 
editorial imagination ; the yellow press of the kingdom has 
accordingly flooded with startling headlines, pictures, inter- 
views and bristling columns horrid with fact and fancy. Among 
the interviews we regret to see one with a Midland worker in 
the X-rays, who has apparently so far forgotten the unwritten 
rule* of the medical profession as to furnish his ekperiences to 
a reporter, to be published under his own name. The views of 
a London specialist have been quoted copiously in relation to 
a book, for which notice he is obviously not answerable. As a 
matter of fact the chronic dermatitis of Rontgen-ray workers 
has been known for a long time, and was described fully some 
six or seven years ago in the book which is the standard Eng- 
lish authority on the Rontgen rays in medical work. 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 



CLINICAL SOCIETY OF THE NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 

Stated Meeting, held February 6, 1905. 

The President, Dr. Daniel S. Dougherty, in the Chair. 

CHRONIC ABSCESS OF THE LACHRYMAL SAC. 

Dr. Earl Conner exhibited two patients with chronic abscess 
of the lachrymal sac. The first patient had been treated by 
probing, which is the classical procedure usually followed in 
these cases. The speaker said that his experience had been 
that this mode of treatment afforded temporary relief, but the 
attacks of inflammation usually recurred, and the patients 
returned for treatment frdm time to time, and he did not think 
that a real cure could be obtained by this means. The patient 
had absolutely refused operation, 'and his condition at the pres- 
ent time presented the highest type of relief that could be 
obtained without the use of the knife. 

The second patient gave a history of suppuration for four 
years. Two years ago he was operated on at another hospital, 
and the eye was dressed for eight months, gauze being packed 
into the wound, cauteries applied, and several forms of treat- 
ment tried, all of which failed to produce a satisfactory result. 
He was admitted to the Polyclinic Hospital and was operated 
on, the dome of the sac being dissected out, and a much longer 
incision was made.than at the time of the first operation. The 
first operation was a failure because the incision was too short, 
but the second one was successful, and the patient was dis- 
charged the third day after this procedure, and his condition 
at the present time is very satisfactory. 

Dr. D. S. Dougherty opened the discussion of this case. He 
said that often a frontal sinus, with a sinus running down to 
the lachrymal sac, might be mistaken for abscess of this sac. 
He thought the latter condition sometimes dependent upon a 
nasal deformity, and relief of this deformity would have a 
curative effect upon the disturbance in - the lachrymal sac. ' 
He thought, too, that slitting up the sac and washing it with 
an antiseptic would produce very good results. 
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Dr. J. A. Bodine said that in his opinion it would be a very 
simple matter to cure the disease by dissecting out the sac 
from below, but he would like to know what the result ol clos- 
ing up the outlet for tears would be. 

Dr. Conner said that hemorrhage would follow such a pro- 
cedure, then blood-clot would fill the cavity and organize ; the 
clot might break down ; granulation tissue would form, and 
gradually the obliteration of the sac would follow. The patient 
presented still had a watery ei^e ; and by use of astringent 
colh'ria, the epiphora would be overcome ; or, if it was not, 
removal of the lachrymal sac would relieve it. The object in 
showing the patient was to demonstrate that so long as the 
abscess existed, so long was the eye in danger. A simple 
abrasion, for instance, might produce a sloughing of the cornea, 
and then the eye may be lost. He thought operation justifiable 
to preserve the health of the eye. 

SADDLE-BACK DEFORMITY OF THE NOSE. 

Dr. G. B. McAuliffe showed this patient. In the operation 
the nasal bones had been fractured at the sides and the septunj 
separated from the line of the bone, and the osseous deformity 
was broken upjby forceps. There was left a projection which, 
by a slight external operation, was cut down on and removed. 
On three subsequent occasions paraflSne was injected along the 
line of the bridge, and the result was very satisfactory. If the 
paraffine is in a worm-like condition, and the syringe is prop- 
erly used, with a graduated screw, one can regulate the amount 
injected into the tissues. There is no reason why the use of 
this agent should not result satisfactorily, and there should be 
no danger of it spreading. 

Dr. Bodine said that this work was interesting because it 
was one of the best results from paraffine injection that he had 
seen. A few years ago paraffine was being used generally, and 
many failures resulted from the improper handling of this agent. 
One case was on record where it was injected into the nose, 
and immediately the patient complained that she could not see 
out of her right eye, and she has never since had the usie of her 
sight in that eye, probably because the paraffine entered the 
ophthalmic vein. He also spoke of a patient at St. John's 
Hospital who had a fistula, followed by sloughing of the rectum. 
There was an immense amount or scar tissue, and the patient 
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had absolutely no control of his bowels. The tissue surround- 
ing the anus had sloughed to such an extent that there was no 
i structure to work on for a plastic operation, so the speaker 
injected paraffine from the midline in front to the midline in 
back on one side of the rectum, and sufficient was injected to 
produce a distinct resistence when the operator pushed his 
.finger into the bowel. The patient's bowels now move but 
once or twice a day, and he experienced but little trouble, 
although, no doubt, in case of a diarrhea he would be unable 
to control them. 

Another patient upon whom he had used paraffine was a 
woman who, at the birth of a child, was torn through the peri- 
neum into the bowel, and the front wall of the vagina so lacer- 
ated as to cause urinary incontinence. After restoration of the 
perineum and the sphincter of the bowel, an anterior colpor- 
rhaphy was performed, and after this a ridge of paraffine was 
put along the lower surface of the urethra, from the neck of the 
bladder to the orifice. The patient can now hold her urine for 
six hours. 

Dr. Conner said that injection of paraffine into the lachrymal 
sac made its dissection a very simple operation, and insured 
the operator of removing the entire sac. 

Dr. Dougherty said that a few years ago paraffine was very 
generally used, with some very lamentable results, and he 
agreed with Dr. McAuliffe that this was partially due to the 
fact that paraffine was used in a liquid form, and very hot, and 
not, as Dr. Harmon Smith first advocated, in a semi-liquid or 
wormlike condition. 

Dr. McAuliffe said that Dr. Jonathan Wright, at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, had exhibited some time sections 
which showed that after it had become incapsulated in the 
connective tissue, the tissue gradually absorbed the paraffine 
by the growth of connective tissue into it, and this absorption 
wient on until finally there was very little paraffine and a great 
deal of connective tissue. 

Dr. Luckett said that he could not let a statement that the 
** paraffine was displaced by connective tissue '' or that ** fibres 
grew down into or through the paraffine " go undisputed. He 
had read a paper before this very society over a year ago on 
this subject, at which time he showed some microscopical sec- 
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tioDB showing connective tissue apparently running through 
paraflSine. The tissues, however, from wjiich the sections were 
made, had been taken from the site of a paraffine injection on 
the cadaver; therefore, the fibres could not have grown into the 
paraffine, but the paraffine was injected around the connective 
tissue fibres, filling up the areolar spaces, and really looking 
under the microscope as if the connective tissue had dipped 
down into the paraffine. This, however, only proved that the 
paraffine could be injected around the bundles of connective 
tissue fibres, and does not prove that the connective tissue 
cannot or does not grow into the paraffine. 

To prove the latter hypothesis, which he assumed, he de- 
posited several pieces of soild paraffine through incised wounds 
into the loose areolar tissue on the back of a cat, closing the 
wounds by suture. There was primary union. These pieces 
were removed, one at a time, at the end of one, two, three or four 
months, and subjected to a careful investigation. In no in- 
stance was a single connective tissue cell found growing into 
these solid pieces of paraffine — a capsule of connective tissue 
only was found surrounding them. 

ANGIOMA OF THE TONGUE AND OTITIS MEDIA. 

Dr. Dougherty showed a case of angioma of the tongue. 
The patient first came to him complaining of a pain in her ear, 
and examination revealed a chronic suppurative otitis media, 
and a few days after her first appearance she developed an acute 
condition, for which the speaker did a Schwartz-Stacke, doing 
the radical mastoid pperation, removing the posterior wall, and 
making what is termed a Panzer flap to close the opening be- 
tween the cavity of the middle ear and the adjoining portion 
of the antrum. The result was remarkably good, which is not 
always the case in operations of this character, 

Angioma of the tongue is a condition which usually exists 
from birth, as is probably the case in the present instance, 
although it could be produced by irritation. The mucous mem- 
brane can have a papilomatous mass, by irritation of which the 
blood vessels become infected, and it becomes angiomatous and 
and often spreads very rapidly, as in the present instance, where 
the growth was about the size of a pea when first ^een, about 
six weeks ago, and which at present involved a large portion of 
the right border of the tongue. Cure can be accomplished in 
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any one of three ways, — by tying oflf, by use of electrical wheels, 
or, as Dr. Bodine treats such cases, by slitting the tongue, re- 
moving the growth, and sewing the tongue together again. The 
latter procedure will be resorted to in the case under discussion. 

Dr. Bodine said that he would operate on this child's tongue 
without giving her a general anesthetic, but would use % per 
€ent. cocaine solution, locally. The angioma is on the side 
of the tongue, and a triangular piece about an inch in size 
•can be removed from the tongue with a pair of scissors, and 
the previously inserted sutures immediately tied. The entire 
operation would consume about five minutes. 

Dr. Conner said that the result of the mastoid operation was 
exceptionally good, especially since only six weeks had elapsed. 
Often these cases drag on for six months, and even longer, be- 
fore they heal satisfactorily. 

Dr. F. S. Lovell said that he would like to know what effect 
upon the speech the removal of an inch of tongue and drawing 
the fragments together would produce. 

Dr. Luckett said that the tongue, by muscular accommodation, 
as it were, would have a tendency to straighten itself out, and 
that the speech would not beat all affected by the operation. 

(To be Continued.) 



XVth International Congress of Medicine — (Lisbon^ 19-26 
Aprilt 1906). — We have received the fourth number of the Official 
Journal of theXF. International Congress of Medicine (Lisbon, 
the 19th-26th April, 1906). It is evident from the examination 
of this number that the scientific success of the congress is 
insured, on account of the names of the physicians that are 
moved by it and of the quantity of reports engaged up-to-date 
and designed to printing before the inauguration of the con- 
gress. Really the number of these reports actually published 
rise to 188. At^the same time many personal communications 
are announced already. These matters are the principal of the 
last Official Journal ; this on another side includes the lists of 
the national committee, of the delegates and of the inscriptions 
received. There is a last information very interesting for many 
physicians — it is that the Xllth section was divided in two 
sub-sections, one of them including Laryngo-Rhino-Otology 
and the other Stomatology. 
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EDITORIAL. 



STERILITY CAUSED BY THE USE OF THE X-RAYS. • 

We are being almost daily regaled with glowing accounts of 
ihe almost wonderful results obtained by the use of the Roent- 
gen or X-rays. We are told of the manifold applications of 
this wonderful therapeutic agent, of the methods of using it, of 
its successful action in all forms of disease, both internal and 
external, and yet, as in other cases, we are but seldom kept 
informed of bad results, and still less of serious and unfortu- 
nate results. That such do occur is well known ; else why 
nciodify the technic of their application, or limit the field of 
action of this powerful and insidious therapeutic agent ? One 
of the latest dangers incident to its use is that of causing ster- 
ility — a most serious matter, on which the Journal of Cutaneous 
Diseases Including Syphilis has this to say : 

In the February, 1905, issue of the Journal of Cutaneous 
Diseases the experiments of Albers Schonberg were referred to 
as a warning »of the danger of producing sterility incurred by 
X-raying the testicles in a case of psoriasis presented by the 
-writer before the December, 1903, meeting of the New York 
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Dermatological Society. At that time it was claimed that the 
X-ray was too powerful an agent to be used in the treatment of 
an affection which yielded readily enough to much milder 
remedies, especially when the disfiguring loss of hair and the 
unknown danger of producing necrospermia were to be con- 
sidered. This patient was X-rayed for lesions on the scrotum 
for twenty-five stances of five to eight minutes, or a total expos- 
ure of one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred minutes ^ 
and at present, or fifteen months since stopping treatment, ha& 
complete azoospermia. 

This latter danger, in a much more insidious form, has been 
realized in the cases recently reported by Dr. F. Tilden Brown. 
Dr. Brown has made the unfortunate discovery that patients 
and physicians who had spent more or less time in an X-ray- 
atmosphere were the subjects of an azoospermia without beingr 
conscious in any way of deterioration or change in their potency. 

The Medical News and the Medical Record have already 
sounded the warning note in editorials, and have alluded to- 
the experiments of Halberstadler {Berliner Klin. Wochensch,^ 
January 16, 1905), showing , that marked macroscopic and mi- 
croscopic changes took place in the ovaries of rabbits which 
had been exposed to the Roentgen ray. The histological 
change most in evidence was the complete disappearance of 
the Graafian follicles in about fifteen days. Whether this losfr 
is permanent, and whether or not regeneration can take place, 
has not yet been determined. It was also found that the 
ovaries seemed more sensitive to the effects of the rays than the 
outer skin of the abdomen, and when compared with control 
experiments in male rabbits, developed degenerative changes 
in shorter time and with fewer exposures. How far these ob- 
servations in animals apply to human beings cannot yet be 
definitely stated, nor is it known how permanent the effect may 
be. Of course the question of individual susceptibility must 
also be taken into account, but since the wearing of an apron 
impervious to the rays, or the increasing of the focus tube so a& 
to prevent the escape of all rays except those intended for a 
particular region under treatment, and to avoid applying the 
rays to *' danger zones,'' would seem to obviate all danger in 
this direction. 
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THE TREATMENT OF EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE WITH 
THE BLOOD OF THYREOIDECTOMIZED GOATS. 

In 1894, Lantz treated two exophthalriiic-goitre patients with 
milk from tbyreoidectomized goats. The results were so 
favorable that the treatment was applied to four other 
patients, all of whom as a consequence showed marked im- 
provement and gain of weight. 

In 1894, Drs. Ballet and Enriquez took the blood of thyreoid- 
'ectomized dogs that had lived long enough to experience the 
blood changes which loss of thyrepid function ns sure to entail, 
and injected that blood into patients suffering from exoph- 
thalmic goitre. The results were so encouraging that other 
practitioners soon adopted the method or a modification of it. 
The Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift, No. 38, 1899, con- 
tained a report of three cases of exophthalmic goitre, in the 
practice of Dr. Burghart, that improved under the treatment, 
two of them decidedly. Dr. Burghart did not confine himself 
to the use of injections, but administered a dried alcoholic 
extract of the blood. 

Later, a Darmstadt chemical house prepared a serum from 
the blood of tbyreoidectomized sheep, which, administered to 
patients who had exophthalmic goitre, produced a good effect ; 
it was given both per os and subcutaneously. 

A patient of Schultes (Muench. Med, Woch,, No. 20, 1902) in 
whom the symptoms of exophthalmic goitre had been in evidence 
for four years, with pronounced psychic disturbance at times, is 
said to have been completely cured in two months by the use 
of gradually increasing doses of the serum (from the blood of 
thyreoidoctomized sheep). 

In 1901, Mobius {Muench, Med. Woch,, Jan. 27, 1903) 
proposed the preparation of a serum from the blood of sheep, 
from which the thyreoid gland had been removed, to be used 
in the treatment of exophthalmic goitre. He first injected one 
gramme of serum subcutaneously, but subsequently found that 
better results could be obtained by giving it internally. In his 
patients, all of whom had been treated for years with various 
remedies, the circumference of the neck was reduced, the 
goitre became smaller, and the patients slept better and were 
less agitated. It is not presumed that a cure can be established 
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by this mode of treatment, but there seems to be sufficient 
ground to hope for beneficial results. 



Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. have prepared a dried product 
of the blood of thyreoidectomized animals, called ** Thyrepidec- 
tin'' which appears to produce the effects observed by Lantz, 
Mpbius et aL In most of the cases in which, it was tested 
the patients experienced much relief from restlessness, tremor, 
insomnia, and the usual train of nervous symptoms so generally' 
observed. A gradual reduction of the pulse-rate and in the 
size of the gland was also noted. 



Otir "Wonderful ^* Englislu'' — The following choice morsels 
have been taken from the editorial pages of three medical jour- 
nals in the past month. They go to show to what extent the 
frightful German idiom has been grafted into our ** Surgical 
English," and how medicine has caught the contagion. If this 
** Surgical English" contagious disease has a family, the San 
Francisco Board of Health ought to send it a copy of the won- 
derfully valuable treatise called **Health Hints for the House- 
hold,*' published for the benefit of the '* families of contagious, 
infectious or communicable diseases." 

** Called to a case whose symptoms portend contagion." Now 
the dictionary defines '* case " as a state, or condition ; how 
can one apply *' whose" to such an impersonal thing as a 
** state?" 

'* A 100 grm. can of ether by the Witzell method can keep 
the majority of cases under one hour." How can one keep a 
condition under for one hour — or any other amount of time ? 

**Not that such cases do not become pregnant and bear 
children." They certainly do seem to, and the children are 
more monstrous than the perents ! — GaL State Journal of Med. 
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The Modem Mastoid Operation* By Frederick Whiting, 
A.M., M.D. Large Imperial Octavo pp. 353. Illustrated 
with Forty-five Half-tone and Twenty-three Key Plates made 
from Original Drawings. TPhiladelphia : P. Blakiston's Son 
& Co. 1905. Price, half-morroco, $6.00 net. 

There is no doubt whatever that in medical literature the 
best work is the monograph. It must not be understood that 
we mean by this a compendious work on a branch, but rather 
a thorough one on one of the particular subjects connected with 
that branch. Nor can it be expected that a monograph so 
thoroughly covers a subject that nothing more can be written 
upon it. It is rather in the nature of a very full essay which 
enters fully into the details and finer minutiae of the subject 
with which it deals. It embraces not alone the experience of 
the writer, but it includes as well that of those who have writ- 
ten on the subject, and in that manner it becomes a most 
valuable digest of the literature of the subject in all of its 
phases. A well written monograph thus becomes a very useful 
mine of information to him who is not thoroughly posted on 
the subject — an interesting collection, condensed it is true, of 
the opinions and exiperiences of those whose work is worthy of 
consideration. And it is not for the specialist alone that such 
works are of the greatest value, but they are even more so to 
the general practitioner whom they enable to become better 
informed and more competent. 

The book before us is a magnificent piece of evidence of the 
author's appreciation of the foregoing facts, and it is already a 
classic work on the subject. He does not go beyond a consid- 
eration of the modern mastoid operation, and he shows himself 
a complete master of this and its technique. As he states in 
his preface, he reserves for a difiFerent work to be produced in 
the not distant future, which will be presented under the title 
'* Otitic Surgery of the Temporo-Mastoid Region," the technique 
of the radical operation for chronic otorrhea, the methods of 
procedure in sinus thrombosis, brain abscess, and other intra- 
^ cranial inflammatory process included in its scope. As it is 
presented to us this monograph is very complete and thorough 
in its treatment of the subject. The three opening chapters 
include the Historical Portion, as presented in a very interesting 
manner, and dating as far back as Hippocrates. The remain- 
ing and major portion of the work is the Technical Portion. 
Beginning with the pathology of the trouble we are led, by 
gradual steps, to a consideration of the technique of the opera- 
tion, including every minor detail which is likely to require 
elucidation. It is this very attention to minutiae which makes 
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this work so valuable, riot only to him who is yet inexperi- 
enced, but to the otologist of clinical experience as well. A 
chapter is devoted to the cleansing of the wound and approxi- 
mation and stitching of the flaps ; another to the dressing of 
the wound and the application of the bandage ; and still another 
to the post-operative care. of the mastoid wound. The two 
concluding chapters are on the indications for the mastoid 
operation, with dififerential diagnosis ; and an enumeration and 
description of the instruments required for the mastoid opera- 
tion. These are certainly very important, and their careful 
consideration will lead to a closer reading and study of the pre- 
ceding chapters. The conclusion which is appended is certainly 
full of good advice which cannot fail to be both instructive and 
valuable to him who proposes to perform the modern mastoid 
operation, be he surgeon or otologist. 

One of the great features of the work before us is the series 
of plates with which it is illustrated. They are all exceedingly 
well executed and are veritable works of art. They are true in 
all details, being half-tones from photographs, and so fine are 
these half-tones that it requires a close inspection to show that 
they are such. The key-plates which faoe the others are well- 
drawn, and the fact that they contain the letters and figures 
permits the other plates to be presented without any such mar- 
ring effects. The author has chosen his subjects with remark- 
able skill, and the publishers have so tinted the plates as to 
give them a great delicacy, which in no small degree enhances 
their beauty. The entire work is well printed in large, clear 
type, upon a superior quality of paper, and the author and his 
publishers may well be proud of this magnificent volume, both 
as a literary production and as a typographical work of art. 

The Urine and Feces in Diagnosis. By Otto Hensel, 
Ph.G., M.U., and Richard Weil, A.M., M.D., in Collabora- 
tion with Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 334. 
Illustrated with 116 Engravings and 10 Colored Plates. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co. 1905. 
Price, $2.75 net. 

As we have had occasion to remark upon former occasions, 
the present seems to be an age for accurate and scientific 
diagnoses, and the methods of perfecting such are daily be- 
coming more accurate and within the power of the physician to 
carry out to a successful issue. Details have been worked out 
with painstaking attention to minutiae until we can confidently 
assert what a diagnosis is, and as a matter of consequence 
formulate a correct treatment founded upon a rational basis. 
This has been the trend of later years, and the result has been 
the placing of the practice of medicine upon a basis which is 
continually approaching closer and closer to the purely scientific. 
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In fact, the day will soon dawn when it will no longer be the 
art but rather the science of medicine. 

The book before us is certainly destined to become a factor 
in bringing about such a desirable consummation. It is a 
compact, handy and reliable guide to the combined study of 
the urine and the feces and particularly adapted to the actual 
as well as daily wants of the working practitioner. There can 
exist no doubt as to the fact that urinalysis is made use of by 
• evCTy surgeon and physician, and Dr. Hensel, who has taken 
charge of this part of the subject, has presented it in a manner 
which will ensure the greatest accuracy with the minimum ex- 
penditure of effort. On the other hand, the chemical and 
^microscopic examination of feces has been limited to a 
literature which was scattered and not easily accessible and for 
the most part in German. Dr. Weil has reduced this more or 
less chaotic mass to a systematic whole, and has done a real 
service to English reading physicians by presenting it in the 
shape in which we have it offered in this book. We doubt not, 
in the least, that the present work will lend an impulse to 
coprologic research and thus add to our knowledge of disease. 

The publishers have issued this book in a handsome form 
and illustrated it well and liberally with figures and plates. 
The book is certain to prove itself not only useful to every in- 
telligent physician but indispensable as well. Being the only 
work of its character in English, it is certainly destined to 
achieve a success which it would do in any event upon its in- 
trinsic merits. Undergraduates will find it of value, and their 
teachers will readily appreciate its usefulness by a careful ex- 
amination of its contents. We are highly pleased with it and 
can unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Transactions of the American Demiatological Association at its 

Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting, held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
June 2nd and 3rd, 1904. Official Report of the Proceedings, 
by Charles J. White, M.D.. Secretary. 8vo. pp. 204. 
Illustrated with Thirteen Plates. [New York : The Grafton 
Press. 1905. 

As in past years, the Transactions of the American Der- 
matological Association are replete with interesting as well as 
important papers, and the improvement which has been observed 
in the former volumes has grown pari passu with the years afl 
they pass by, and an added impulse is thus afforded to the 
younger members to make efforts to excel work done before 
their own active participation. Under the stimulus thus created 
there has resulted a series of contributions of the highest value 
to dermatology and the uprearing of a monument to American 
dermatology which in no manner is cast into the shadow by 
the work of our European confreres, and which has contributed 
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in no slight degree to create and perpetuate the high esteem 
in which we are held by them. It would certainly be a work 
of supererogation to attempt a separate review of each paper, 
from the fact that they have all appeared in the Journal of 
Cutaneous Diseases including Syphilis, However, it may not 
be amiss to state that each one is a finished piece of work and 
the illustrations, where found necessary, are excellent and very 
demonstrative. The entire collection, as a whole, as presented 
in this volume forms a valuable addition to the library, not alone 
of every dermatologist but of every physician who endeavors to 
be abreast of the times in his profession. We are pleased to 
note this concrete sign of the unremitting energy of those who 
devote the major part of their attention to the study of skin 
disease, and the only cause for regret which we can express is 
that the subject of syphilis does not receive a larger amount of 
attention. 

The book has been well arranged by. the Secretary and he 
deserves much credit for its production- in such a fine form. 
The Grafton Press has made an excellent piece of typograph- 
ic work of it and the plates are particularly well printed. 
Altogether this volume of Proceedings is a good piece of work 
and a valuable one as well. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to contemporary dermatological literature. 0-D. 

The Medical Examination for Life Insurance and its Clinical 
Methods, with Chapters on the Insurance of Sub-Standard 
Lives and Accident Insurance. By Charles Lyman Greene, 
M.D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 
466. With 99 Illustrations. fPhiladelphia : P. Blackiston's 
Son & Co. 1905. Price, $4.00 net. 

In view of the fact, that life insurance has become a veritable 
institution in modern life, and that it is not only the compa- 
nies organized for that purpose which assume the " risks " but 
also the so-called fraternal societies who follow this model very 
closely, and upon more favorable terms to the assured, a reli- 
able work on medical examination for life insurance is certainly 
a most desirable addition to the medical literature of to-day. 
It is a book which every medical examiner for insurance should 
possess and study, and not alone do this, but adopt it as a guide 
in his examinations for life insurance, be it for a company or 
a fraternal organization. It is in the latter that physicians 
have chiefly sinned in not being strict enough in their exami- 
nations, and frequently by permitting a certain laxity to creep 
in in order to do a favor to a friend at the cost of the organiza- 
tion. It is for this reason that every medical examiner in chief 
should insist upon all the medical examiners being provided 
with a good and reliable guide and following it and its teaching. 

And we desire to say that the book before us is such a one. 
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It is beyond all doubt the best guide of its kind which has so 
far been published in English. The author does not limit him- 
self to life insurance strictly, but he devotes some considerable 
attention to attempted frauds, so-called ** grave-yard " insur- 
ance, and in fact places his reader in possession of all that 
knowledge which is so essential to the medical man who is ex- 
pected to pass intelligently upon the desirability of persons 
wishing to be insured, and also to the fact that they are the 
ones whom they represent themselves to be. Attempts to de- 
fraud insurance companies form the subject of a very interest- 
ing chapter. Dr. J. B. Lewis contributes a chapter on accident 
insurance and he is certainly an acknowledged expert on this 
subject. Whilst this is certainly not strictly life insurance, it 
certainly falls within the purview of the medical examiner as 
he is often called upon to testify to injuries and their character 
as well as to discover malingering. 

Among the well written and practical chapters which are 
given are those on the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
the examination of urine. These include, in the former, physi- 
cal examination as well as microscopic, and in the latter both 
chemical and microscopic examination. The Student's Sec- 
tion is one which could also be recommended to the medical 
practitioner to refresh his memory. It includes the physical 
examination of the chest and its viscera as well as the physical 
examination of the abdomen. Many points are mentioned 
which form a useful guide to the medical examiner in the de- 
termination of the insurable value of a risk. 

We have said enough to show the value of this manual to 
the medical life examiner, and it is a no less useful one to the 
physician in his daily practice. The publishers have made a 
handsome book of this volume, and the illustrations are all 
good and demonstrative. The paper and typography are above 
the standard, and we have no doubt that a third edition will 
soon be called for by medical examiners. 

Gynecology : Medical and Surgical. Outlines for Students and 
Practitioners. By Henry J. GARRiauES, A.M., M.D. 8vo. 
pp. 461. With Three Hundred and Forty-three Illustrations. 
[Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1905. Price, $3.00. 

The modern tendency of gynecology seems to be to drift into 
surgery, and the treatment of the diseases of women would seem 
to be almost entirely surgical, the medical management being 
looked down upon by a great many as beneath their dignity 
aq it certainly is without interest to them. This idea has been 
greatly fostered by surgeons, so that the practitioner has nothing 
left to him but the. perfunctory and but too often incomplete 
vaginal examination followed by the introduction of a tampon 
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of more or less doubtful therapeutic value. Students, with but 
a few exceptions, hesitate even in their undergraduate days to 
even dream of ever performing the serious and complicated 
operations shown to them, the ultimate result being the growth 
of a class of practitioners who are satisfied with the tri-weekly 
calls of their female patients with the attached fee. The 
patients do not improve, and give way to a relief squad which 
takes their places and so ad infinitum. 

Such a condition is certainly to be deplored and any means 
which will tend to entirely abolish it and modify it for the better 
is certainly deserving of the thanks of the entire medical profes- 
sion, and more particularly of the women who have been made 
the unwilling victims of such a course of procedure. This 
would certainly lead us to find room for the praise of a work 
which will have this influence, and it is certainly deserving of 
the support of those for whose especial benefit it has been 
written and the book before us is exactly of this nature. The 
author treats of both the medical and the surgical aspects of his 
subjects, but the operations which he describes are those which 
every practitioner can perform and should wherever there are 
indications for it. The text is lucid and clear and the mass of 
illustrations which is furnished further elucidates the text in 
such a manner that the book is thereby made an excellent text- 
book for students. In fact, it bids to become very popular and 
one equally in demand with undergraduates and practitioners. 

The book before us is divided into the first or General 
Division, which deals with general considerations, examination 
in general and iiT particular, and with bloody and mucous dis- 
charges from the genitals. The second or Special Division is 
concerned with the various diseases of the female sexual organs 
and their treatment. In addition to this are taken up the 
diseases of the urethra, of the bladder, of the ureters, and of the 
rectum and anus. The diseases *of the pelvis form a by no 
means unimportant subject, including as they do that most im- 
portant condition known as sterility. The entire series of sub- 
jects is treated of in that manner which is so well known to 
every student of the works of Garrigues. 

We are certain that no pnysician will ever regret having 
obtained this book, more especially when it is borne in mind 
that it is an entirely new work and issued by the publishers 
at the extremely low price which it i^. This latter is well nigh 
incomprehensible to us when we consider the extra quality of 
paper upon which it is printed, the extra quality of binding, and 
the very large number of illustrations. The price is certainly 
very cheap but the book is not. Our advice is, buy a copy. 
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Studies in the Psychology of Sex — ^Sexual Selection in Man.^ 
T. Touch. II. Smell. III. Hearing. IV. Vision. By 
Havelock Ellis. 8vo. pp. 270. [Philadelphia: The 
F. A. Davis Company. 1905. Price, $2.00. Sold only by 
Subscription to Physicians, Lawyers, and Scientists. 

The book before us is a continuation of the works already 
written by the author, and to those who are of a serious bent of 
mind and interested in the more special branches of psychology 
it is a work of the highest interest as well as value. He deals 
with the various phases of sexual psychology and gives us a 
clear insight into this subject which has been avoided or merely 
lightly touched upon by the great majority of writers on 
psychology. We are given many confessions of individuals on 
the various topics which he discusses. Much is given in con- 
nection with psychopathia sexualis as related to the particular 
subject which he is discussing. In fine, he treats the psychology 
of sexual selection in man from every standpoint of view and 
makes a complete survey of the subject. 

The author has been very serious and painstaking in the 
production of this volume, and the thoroughness of the matter 
presented to the reader may be judged by the large number of 
authors whom he quotes. He has thoroughly ransacked 
literature, medical and otherwise, and thus has added force to 
his arguments as well as lent an added interest to the book. 
He has succeeded in casting much light upon an ill-understood 
subject and those who read this book will find much food for 
thought as well as hints pointing to subjects for future observa- 
tion and study. 

It is unnecessary for us to commend this book to those who 
possess the other books written by Havelock Ellis. To those 
who have never read any of his works we can commend all as 
advanced monographs on the diflFerent subjects connected with 
the Psychology of Sex. Each one is a finished study and well 
worthy of careful and attentive reading. 

The Ophthalmic Year-Book. A Digest of the Literature of 
Ophthalmology with Index of Publications for the Year 1903. 
By Edward Jackson, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 260. With 
Fifty-five Illustrations. [Denver, Colo. : The Herrick Book 
and Stationery Co. 1904. 

Whilst the author of the year-book before us has not 
attempted to make it a complete record of ophthalmic 
literature for 1903, he has made a very thorough and systematic 
record of the literature of value which has appeared in 
ophthalmic periodic literature during the year 1903. The 
subjects are classified and this, with a copious index, certainly 
facilitates easy reference to any subject. This book will 
prove of the highest interest and use to any one interested in 
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ophthalmology and, as Gowers has very pertinently put it, 
this means every physician. To those who are oculists or who 
write upon subjects of ophthalmology the book will prove in- 
valuable as a book for ready reference. The systematic 
manner in which its contents are presented will recommend it 
to all who have occasion to examine the book, and the fact that 
it has been arranged by such high authority as its author should 
certainly recommend it. 

A valuable feature of the volume lies in the fact that we are 
given the comments of Dr. Jackson, a by no means small 
authority on the subject. This alone should make the book 
popular. Moreover, we are promised a similar volume every 
year, which, in the course of but a comparatively short time, 
will place a most valuable series of ophthalmologic annuals in 
the hands of oculists. We are pleased with the book and have 
read its pages with much pleasure. 

The publishers have issued it in a neat form and they certainly 
deserve to meet with a large sale of this year-book. 

Lea's Series of Medical Epitomes. Edited by Victor 
C. Pedersen, M.D. 

Medical Diagnosis* A Manual for Students and Practitioners. 
By Austin W. Hollis, M.D. 12mo. pp. 319. Illustrated 
with 13 Illustrations. [Philadelphia and New York : Lea 
Brothers & Co. 1905. Price, $1.00 net. 

The present is the fifteenth number of this series and it is 
fully up to the standard of the ones which have preceded it. 
It is well constructed and an excellent guide for both students 
and practitioners. It is necessarily concise and still it is full 
of the essential points connected with the principal diseases. 
The publishers have made this a handsome volume and its 
extremely low price makes it a valuable guide within the reach 
of every student. The illustrations are good and apropos. The 
book should have a large sale. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Books ReceivecL — The following books were received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal : 

Gynecology : Medical and Surgical. Outlines for Students 
and Practitioners. By Henry J. Garrigues, A.M., M.D. 8vo. 
pp. 461. With Three Hundred and Forty-three Illustrations. 
[Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1905. 
Price, $3.00. 

The Ophthalmic Year-Book. A Digest of the Literature of 
Ophthalmology with Index of Publications for the Year 1903. 
By Edward Jackson, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 260. With Forty- 
five Illustrations. [Denver, Colo. : The Herrick Book and 
Stationery Co. 1904. 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex — Sexual Selection in Man. 
L Touch. IL Smell. III. Hearing. IV. Vision. ByHavelock 
Ellis. 8vo. pp. 270. [Philadelphia : The F. A. Davis Com- 
pany. 1905. Price, $2.00 net. Sold only by Subscription to 
Physicians, Lawyers, and Scientists. 

The Modem Mastoid Operation. By Frederick Whiting, 
A.M,, M.D. Large Imperial 8vo. pp. 353. Illustrated with 
Twenty-five Half-tone and Twenty-three Key Plates made from 
Original Drawings. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 
1905. Price, half-moroco, $6.00 net. 

The Urine and Feces in Diagnosis. By Otto Hensel, Ph.G., 
M.D., and Richard Weil, A.M., M.D., in Collaboration with 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 334. Illustrated 
with 116 Engravings and 10 Colored Plates. [Philadelphia 
and New York : Lea Brothers & Co. 1905. Price, $2.75 net. 

Transactions of the American Dermatological Association at 
its Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting, held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
June 2nd and 3rd, 1904. Official Report of the Proceedings by 
Charles J. White, M.D., Secretary. 8vo. pp. 204. Illustrated 
with Thirteen Plates. [New York : The Grafton Press. 1905. 

The Medical E;xamination for Life Insurance and its Clinical 
Methods, with Chapters on the Insurance of Sub-standard Lives 
and Accident Insurance. By Charles Lyman Greene, M.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 466. With 
99 Illustrations. [Philadelphia: P. BJakiston^s Son & Co. 
1^5. Price, $4.00 net. 

Lea's Series of Medical Epitomes. Edited by Victor C. 
Pedersen, M.D. 

Medical Diagnosis. A Manual for Students and Practition- 
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ers. By Austin W. Hollis, M.D. 12mo. pp. 319. Illustrated 
with 13 Illustrations. [Philadelphia and New York : Lea 
Brothers & Co. 1905. Price, $1.00 net. 

Intestinal Parasites is shown in the fifth of the series of twelve 
illustrations issued by the well-known firm of Battle and Co. 
The subject of this plate is Bothriocephalus Latus (Broad 
Tape- worm). As we hav«e stated on a former occasion, the 
series will form a valuable collection, and Messrs. Battle & Co. 
will send them free to physicians on application. 

A Phenomenal Success. Under date of January, 1905, Messrs. 
P. Blakiston's Son <fe Co. have advised us that, up to that date, 
181,173 copies of Gould's Medical Dictionaries had been sold, 
15,090 having been disposed of in 1904. This is an achieve- 
ment of which both author and publishers may be proud. 

A Serious Loss by Fire. We read in the Medical Book News 
that *' the delayed publication of the January number of The 
Medical Library and Historical Journal is due to the almost 
total destruction by fire of the establishment of the JoumaVs 
printer on February 13. Fortunately, duplicate copies of all 
important manuscripts were made before sending them to the 
printer, so the heavy loss sustained by the Journal will not be 
shared by its contributors or readers. Immediate, steps have 
been taken for the making of new plates, and duplicating the 
entire number which was in press. This number will be issued 
at the earliest possible date.'' We are very glad, indeed, that 
the manuscripts had been duplicated as such a loss would be 
well-nigh irreparable. 

American Journal of Surgery. — The following letter is self- 
explanatory : New York, March 17, 1905. 
Editor St, Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, St, LouiSj Mo, 

My Dear Doctor : I have severed my connection as mana- 
ger and managing editor of the International Journal of Surgery 
with which I have been associated for the past fourteen years. 

This move was made for the purpose of enabling me to pub- 
lish an independent practical Surgical Journal under absolute 
professional control and along such lines as will best serve the 
interests of the general practitioner. 

I have purchased all rights in the American Journal of Sur- 
gery and Gynecology, and with the April number thi« Journal^ 
thoroughly modernized and largely increased in circulation, will 
be issued from New York as the American Journal of Surgery. 

In this undertaking I will have the contributory co-operation 
and support of such well-known surgeons and teachers as : 
Robt. T. Morris, Prof, of Surgery, N. Y. Post Graduate School ; 
Howard Lilienthal, Visiting Surgeon, Mt. Sinai Hospital N. Y.; 
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J. P. Tuttle, Prof. Rectal Diseases, N. Y. Polyclinic ; Jas. T. 
McKeman, Prof. Nose and Throat, N. Y. Post Graduate School ; 
Sam'l G. Gant, Prof. Rectal Diseases, N. Y. Post Graduate 
School; Augustin H. Goelet, Prof. Gynecology, N. Y. Clinical 
School of Medicine ; C. Wendell Phillips, Prof. Diseases of the 
Ear, N. Y. Post Graduate School ; Ferdinand C. Valentine, 
New York — who, with others, will assist me in making a practi- 
calSurgical Journal, which in point of interest and usefulness 
will represent all that years of experience backed by ample 
capital can produce. Very truly yours, 

J. Macdonald, Jr., M.D. 



MELANGE. 



Is Coca Superior to the Bromides? — This is one of the many 
coca problems which it is impossible to answer briefly, and, 
indeed, which at best can be answered but by comparison of 
therapeutic action of the two drugs. All admit that the bro- 
mides lessen functional activity of the central nervous system 
and diminish the reflex functions of the spinal cord. Just how 
this is brought about is not conclusively proven. Coca there- 
fore has an equal right to a consideration of its known thera- 
peutic effects. 

Substances which act to lessen functional activity of the 
nerve centers first stimulate those functions before depression,. 
There are many familiar examples, as opium, alcohol and the 
anesthetics. The particular beneficial influence of coca in 
nerve derangement is in the exhaustion of nervous functions. 
The bromides are depressant, and to employ them in cases of 
nerve exhaustion would be similar to depriving a starving man 
of nutriment. The best that can be said of the bromides is 
that they are useful in morbid irritability or peripheral irrita- 
tion, not in nervous exhaustion. Coca, on the other hand, may 
be compared to a food to the tissues. It acts upon the nerve 
centers as a stimulant, as an antispasmodic^ and as a depura- 

tive. 

Coca increases the power of the higher centers to inhibit the 
over- excitement of lesser centers. It increases the nutrition of 
the centers through the stimulation of elimination of tissue 
waste, thus tending to prevent spasm. The stimulating influ« 
ence of coca is upon the brain, spinal cord^ muscles, respira- 
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tioo, circulation and excretion. The bromides, as well as allay- 
ing peripheral irritation, always occasion marked depression 
both during and after their administration. Of all coca prepa- 
rations, the well-known Vin Mariani is without doubt the best, 
as having given uniform satisfaction to the profession. Coca 
appears to balance the several forces which constitute energy, 
and thus its calmative action is not followed by depression. 
Dr. Mantegazza, many years ago, urged the employment of 
coca as a sedative in spinal irritation, in idiopathic convul- 
sions, in nervous erethism, and, in large doses, to allay spasm 
in hydrophobia and tetanus. It has a wide and important field 
of usefulness. — Coca Leafy January, 1904. 

A Case of Syphilis in a Boy Six Years of AgCf Contracted 
by Coitus. — Dr. G. Frank Lydston, reports the following in the 
W. Y, Med. Jour, and Phil, Med, Jour: A boy, six years of 
age, was brought to me September 8, 1904, by the family 
physician, with the following history : Some time during the 
early part of May, 1904, the child had been induced by a girl, 
nine years of age, to attempt coitus. The girl had been 
examined a few weeks before by the same physician who 
brought the boy to me, and found to have vulvar condyloma. 
The parents were so enraged at the diagnosis, that they did not 
return with her, and she was consequently lost sight of. The 
coitus, or attempt at same, had been repeated a few days after 
the first attempt. About July 25th, the boy was brought to his 
physician on account of a sore prepuce and an eruption upon 
the body, which had been present for some days. The 
chronology of the case was not very definite. A diagnosis of 
syphilis was made, and the case brought to me for counsel and 
confirmation of the diagnosis. The condition was as follows : 
Generalized papuloerythematous syphilides ; some of the 
roseolaceous spots were in the pigmentary stage, and, accord- 
ing to the history, were fading slowly ; primary inguinal 
adenopathy, very typical, prominent, and painless ; general 
adenopathy, unmistakable ; hernial and epitrochlear glands 
especially prominent. There was no alopecia. The faucial 
engorgement was marked, and there were mucous patches upon 
both tonsils. The prepuce was phimosed ; at its orifice was 
a typical initial induration, still well marked, although the 
physician stated it was much smaller than it had been. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



THE EVALUATION OF EVIDENCE AS TO THE 
PHARMACOLOGIC ACTION OF FOOD PRESERVATIVE.* 

BY THOMAS LUTHER COLEY, A.B., M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

It is quite impossible to distingruish between drugs and poisons. Almost a)T 
remedies sriven in excess cause dangerous or fatal symptoms, while many poisons 
are valuable remedies in small doses. Some bodies may in fact be remedies, foods, 
or poisons according to the quantity ingested and the method of application.— Gushny. 

In order to state clearly my position on this mooted problem,. 
I shall briefly go over a few facts which have impressed me a& 
necessary to a fair comprehension of the subject. 

As aji economic principle it is apparent that we cannot feed 
a nation of eighty millions of people from the farm to the table 
or the local abattoir to the table. The greatly congested pop- 
ulation of certain sections of our country causes the demand for 
food stuffs to far outweigh the amount produced locally. Thus 
arises the complex problem of the transportation of food, which 
must reach the consumer in an appetizing and edible condi- 
tion. If no chemical food preservatives are added a portion of 
the output of all our establishments must spoil, and thus a 
dearth of food, result causing a rise in price of all foods to the 
consumer. Such a state of affairs would no doubt prove a 
great hardship to the wage earner. 

The use of chemical preservatives becomes a necessity and 
the manufacturer is confronted with the difficulty of selecting 
such means as will be effective for this purpose and harmless 

♦Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, December 24, 1904. 
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to the consumer. The time at my disposal prevents a discus- 
sion of the limits of refrigeration and the greater perfection of 
methods of canning, etc. 

The chief objection urged against the use of any food pre- 
servative is that it adds an ingredient to the food foreign to it 
and which, if used in large amounts, might prove deleterious 
to the consumer. 

Again, the use of preservatives renders fraudulent operations 
possible, the consumer buying a *' preserved *' for a fresh article. 
Against this it may be said that the dangers usually arising 
from partaking of a reputably prepared food to which preserva- 
tives have been added, is as nothing in comparison to the 
dangers arising from the consumption of food products which 
have undergone putrrfactive changes. 

Further, by the use of such preservatives many articles of 
diet are placed within the reach of those who otherwise could 
not procure such variety of excellent foods. 

In our own country with its State laws widely at variance the 
regulations for the preservation of food are at present creatiiig 
numberless lawsuits and prosecutions, often inflicting unde- 
served damage upon the reputation of business firms, but in 
other instances the enforcement of these regulations is proving 
of great value in detecting and preventing the sale of distinctly 
impure articles. There is a vast amount of sentimental and 
thoroughly unscientific talk about the so-called preserved 
and embalmed foods. The ignorant layman is apt to hold up 
his hands in horror at the thought of an acid having been added 
to anything he eats. For, to him, the word acid implies some- 
thing that will gnaw away or destroy any tissue with which it 
comes in contact. He does not recognize that he himself adds 
acid to his food as a condiment in the form of vinegar or that 
the stomach requires the presence of hydrochloric acid to per- 
form its function of digestion. 

The great importance of the questions involved in a consider- 
ation of food preservatives is well recognized. It is for medical 
men to discuss broadly and scientifically means utilized com- 
mercially and to form ultimately a juet opinion, wherein shall 
be included the shortcomings of methods in vogue, and further, 
helpful suggestions, which may be followed by those who pre- 
pare our food stuffs. 
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It is but right at the beginning of our study of the subject to 
do away with prejudice and to deal squarely with facts as they 
present themselves. 

In the first place, we must disabuse our minds of the crimi- 
nality of intent on the part of reputable manufacturers, and 
draw a sharp line of distinction between adulteration and food 
preservation. 

There is no defence to be oflfered for fraudulent goods ; pre- 
serves, for example, that may have been bought for strawberry 
which are made of apple jelly, glucose and anilin, with perhaps 
not even the natural flavor of the strawberry added. Were this 
the whole question involved in our efforts for better food and 
purer food thejre would be no other side. No reputable man 
could for an instant defend fraud, or palpable intent to deceive. 
When, however, a preserve or strawberry jam is purchased, 
which is the proper natural product well prepared, and to that 
jam the manufacturer adds a minute quantity of some preserva- 
tive, benzoic acid, let us say, then it cannot be claimed that 
the purchaser is cheated by having purchased an article of in- 
ferior food value to the oft-referred to "strawberry preserve" 
that our mothers made ! 

We are obliged to look upon certain economic principles in 
our grasp of this subject. We must heed the demand for foods 
of good quality at a low or moderate price. This thought as to 
food preservation must apply in a broad sense to all our articles 
of diet which are liable to putrefactive changes. 

If, prior to a decade ago, the use of very large quantities of 
table salt, vinegar (acetic acid), or wood smoke had not been 
generally known, and by custom of ages sanctioned, then there 
would, no doubt, have been measures directed against the pur- 
vey ers of goods so treated, not because they were bad, or harm- 
less in a broad sense (for they are not all harmless), but be- 
cause they were new. The conservative consumer, through his 
courts of law;, strikes hard at innovations in food preparation ; 
but it is unscientific and narrow to condemn a process as bad 
simply because it bears the stamp of novelty ; there must be 
weightier reasons to urge against such means. 

The chief causes of preconceived objections to be urged 
against food preservatives in general are matters of opinion and 
personal bias rather than evidence. It is said that many of 
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these preservatives have their uses in medicine. They are, 
therefore, **drug8" or **noxions chemicals" and the attorneys in 
the various food prosecutions make great profit out of their 
appeals to juries : ** Do you want your food drugged ? " 

The modem practice of jury pleading does not resemble that 
of half a century ago in its bombastic, rhetorical flights, but 
few can resist the thrust that some of these preservatives might, 
in large quantities, prove poisonous. "Think of it, gentlemen 
of the jury/' they say, **they are putting poison in your food, 
in the food you give your wives and children," etc. Upon this 
point even some of the members of our own profession need 
enlightenment. 

All of our foods, all substances about us, have. their potential 

recognition in chemical terms, according to Konig; for example, 

100 parts of the ash of the white and yolk of a fresh egg are 

found to have the following composition : ' 

Yolk, White. 

Potassium 9.29 31.41 

Sodium 5.87 31.57 

Lime 13.04 2.78 

Magnesium : 2.13 2.79 

Iron oxide 1.65 0.57 

Phosphoric acid 65.46 4.41 

Sulphuric acid 2.12 

Fluorine 0.86 1.06 

Chlorine 1.95 28.82 

Other observers add silicic acid in proportions of 0.28 to 0.49 
per cent. This is an unfamiliar and formidable analysis to 
bring before the unsuspecting. What is habitually eaten as 
simply a fresh egg, and* eaten with personal satisfaction and 
with no harmful results, contains among other things what are 
popularly referred to as ** noxious" chemicals; chlorine, fluo- 
rine, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, etc. 

An egg, like every food substance, has its portions which 
possess food value and its portions which do not. We are by 
no means certain of the action of many of the component parts 
of food stuffs. The mere fact that nature puts a trace of ben- 
zoic acid in cranberries may be a reason for its use in other 
foods for preservative purposes, but that reason has never 
seemed forceful to me. Because salicylic acid is also found in 
certain fruits would be no reason for the use of this substance 
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in other food stuffs. Because a substance is present in cbemi- 
cal combination in food does not necessarily give that sub- 
stance food value^ nor, on the other hand, does it necessarily 
imply a rateable proportion of deleterious effect. There is no 
reason to believe that other substances may not be added with- 
out harm, in small quantity, by the hands of man to food 
stuffs to which they are foreign. Certain it is that in all foods 
only parts of the entire product are possible of assimilation for 
food purposes ; the other portions may be passed off as waste or 
may be absorbed, but in the small quantities found are quite 
inert. If these particular substances were found in larger pro- 
portions they might be productive of harm. The basal fact 
must be borne in mind that they are not present in physiologi- 
cally active quantities in most instances, as far as we now 
know, and the question arises, if we limit absolutely the quan- 
tity and character of our food preservatives and safeguard the 
public by informing them of the added substance, is harm likely 
to be inflicted on the consumer ? 

The action of chemical substances on the animal organism 
depends upon a number of factors, some of which are well un- 
derstood and others of which are not so well understood. 

We are aw.are, in a great number of instances, of the differ- 
ence between the action of a lethal dose and the action of cer- 
tain nonlethal fractions of this dose. It is not true always, or 
even generally, that the action in such case is relatively differ- 
ent, depending only on the amount, and, consequently, result- 
ing only in intensity of effect. The action in a large number 
of cases of a small dose is directly opposite to that of a large 
dose. Witness, for example, the action of small doses of 
arsenic, mercury, copper, alcohol and ether. 

The effects of repeated administration of small doses by no 
means parallels the action of one large dose of a chemical sub- 
stance. 

The element of toleration, of susceptibility, is a factor of 
greatest importance in comparing the action of a drug on ani- 
mals to its action on man. It it not possible to generalize from 
a few experiments on animals the full pharmacologic action 
(toxic or otherwise) upon a human being. A great drawback 
to the results of such studies, especially in the field of chemical 
food preservatives, is that the series of experiments undertaken 
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on animals have not paralleled, or even approached, the iden- 
tity of circumstances surrounding such administration in human 
beings. These points will be discussed somewhat in detail 
later. Suffice it to say here that results drawn from such 
stu(}ies as that in which a man would receive by comparison 
with the animal experimented upon some three-fourths of a 
pound of preservative in one day can scarce compare in effect, 
in such gigantic dose, to the conditions actually pertaining. It 
is also equally absurd to deduce the action of a substance taken 
by man mixed with his food to the effect of the same substance 
thrown into the circulation of an animal directly. It is equally 
fallacious for fair comparison, to administer a substance in 
capsule, thus concentrating its action, and compare the results 
obtained to those in which it is given in dilute solution or 
mixture. 

In the evaluation of the harmful effect of drugs upon a man 
or an animal it must be made certain that the conditions mani- 
fested clinically, or those found postmortem, are to be ascribed 
to no other cause. 

The greatest fault to be found in the researches of experi- 
mental pharmacologists is, as has been frequently pointed out, 
but not sufficiently taken to heart, in drawing general conclu- 
sion's from limited data. We know, for example, that ipecac 
or tartar emetic will not cause vomiting in rabbits owing to the 
fact that the position of the stomach of the rabbit is different 
from that of man and that such an animal cannot vomit. The 
experimenter who reasoned that he had found by careful re- 
search work on rabbits that tartar emetic and ipecac were of no 
use as emetics in man would illustrate a phase of the observa- 
tion on this point. 

" The amount of a drug which actually comes in contact with 
and affects the tissues depends upon several conditions : (1) 
the quantity actually given, (2) its proportion to the body 
weight, ^3) the rapidity of its absorption by the blood from the 
place of introduction, (4) the condition of the circulation in 
various parts of the body, which determine the quantity of the 
drug carried to each, (5) the rate of its absorption by the tis- 
sues, (6) the rapidity of its excretion.'' (Brunton.) 

There is an important factor which governs the scrupulous 
and the unscrupulous alike in the use of food preservatives 
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even in the absence of any or all restrictive legislation. In the 
very nature of the preservative substance (with few exceptions) 
only the smallest fractions can be added without the consumer 
being made aware instantly upon tasting such food stu£fs that 
the goods are not of the natural quality. The flavor is gone or 
there is present the characteristic taste of the preservative. It 
is only in the action of minute doses, then, that, this phase of 
the problem interests us. Sqch doses as a consumer might 
take even over a protracted period without being aware of the 
cause of any resulting discomfort. Had laws been enacted a 
decade ago which limited the use of preservatives and required 
notification of their presence, by this time we would probably 
have been able by clinical proof to have demonstrated whether 
the hypothetic possibilities of harm are true or that such was 
not the case. Indeed, as the problem stands there is a dearth 
of trustworthy data upon this point. Some claim that the 
absence of proof of the harm of such substances taken by the 
consumer in ignorance, have done, is to be explained by the 
natural difficulty of tracing the etiologic factors in the produc- 
tion of much gastric and renal disease. 

In expressing a view on these points we are again in the 
realm of opinion rather than evidence. 

Large doses of any powerful drug upon an animal, or series 
of animals, produces certain profound changes which the phar 
macologist'is able to record and interpret and compare with 
the action of the identical drug upon man. Competent allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the various factors of propor- 
tion of dose to body weight, the determined susceptibility of 
the animal, allowance for comparative anatomic variations, as 
in development of the nervous system, etc. 

In general it may be said that, the action of minute dosage 
over long periods of time has not been studied. 

In the study of food preservatives it is just this question 
which remains to be settled. 

In the conclusions of the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the use of Preservatives and 
Coloring Matters, in the Preservation and Coloring of Food 
(London, 1901), it is stated that: **The medical evidence, 
generally speaking, comprises for the most part opinion arrived 
at after a general consideration of the issues involved, but such 
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Opinion was not always based directly upon fact. The physio- 
logic evidence consists of the citation of the results of more or 
less exact physiologic experiments. But, unfortunately, in the 
majority of cases the conditions under which the experiments 
have been made have only partially imitated those conditions 
which obtain in the actual taking of preservatives by the human 
subject of all ages for indefinite periods of time.'' 

In order to illustrate some of the features of the general sub- 
ject, which would seem to indicate that the facts supposed to 
argue against the use of certain substances are in reality false 
deductions. I shall briefly review the general action of sodium 
sulphite. 

The same line of criticism here adopted applies to much of 
the literature on other chemical preservatives. 

We know that the sulphites are incompatable medicinally 
with oxidizing substances, which convert them into sulphates, 
and with mineral acids. 

The amount recommended for use as a meat preservative is, 
at most, one pound to a thousand pounds of meat — one per 
mil. When sodium sulphite is so added to meat in a perfectly 
fresh condition it will arrest putrefactive changes at room tem- 
perature for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. During this fime, 
by oxidation, the sulphite is gradually converted to sulphate, 
and the red color of the fresh meat, temporarily maintained by 
the oxyhemoglobin, gradually lessens. When raw* meat thus 
treated reaches the consumer the preservative has been added 
a varying number of hours, and depending upon the rate of 
oxidation the sulphite has in part disappeared, having been 
converted into the sulphate. In another paper dealing with 
certain phases of this problem I shall detail a series of experi- 
ments having for their purpose, in part, the determination of 
this loss of sulphite on exposure and, further, the loss of the 
remaining sulphite by the various methods of cooking. I may 
say, however, that after the exposure of meat for twenty-four 
hours, but 61 per cent, of sulphite could be recovered, showing 
an oxidation of 39 per cent. Meat, with sulphite added as a 
preservative, having then, been exposed twenty-four hours was 
then fried, and but 5 per cent, of the sulphite could be recover- 
ed ; in boiling such meat, sewed in a sausage casing, but 1.5 
per cent, of sulphite could be recovered. These points illus- 
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irate the fact that of the small percentage of sulphite added, 
but a fraction finds its way into the human stomach after the 
nsual methods of preparation. 

This points out the necessity of the knowledge of the action 
of minute doses. Grant that a man partake of a large meal of 
meat and vegetables preserved with sodium sulphite, the ox- 
idation of the sulphite will naturally continue in the mixed 
«tomach contents for a period and the amount of hydrochloric 
acid finally neutralized by the sulphite thus introduced must be 
infinitesimal. 

It is asserted that the danger of the employment of sulphites 
exists in their arresting digestion, neutralizing the gastric juice, 
entering the blood and robbing it of its oxygen, causing in- 
flammation of the stomach, kidneys, lungs, etc. 

It is pointed out that sulphurous acid gas even in strength 
of 5-1000 is a violent irritant to the respiratory mucous mem- 
branes, and no allowance is made for the fact that the small 
>amounts of sulphurous acid evolved in the stomach must be 
infinitesimally diluted, and that the gastric mucous membrane 
is not the sensitive respiratory mucous membrane. 

It was formerly the practice to give large quantities of sodium 
sulphite medicinally for the very purpose for which sodium 
bicarbonate is used, and it is asserted on good authority that 
the primary neutralization of hydrochloric acid aids digestion 
rather than impairs it by the subsequent increased outpour. 

Enormous doses of sulphite are necessary before the urine 
excretes sulphite unchanged. The drug is eliminated by the 
kidneys with great rapidity and completeness, 96.5 per cent, by 
the fourth hour. This necessarily implies no irritating effect for 
the total output is small, and the labor of the kidneys is not 
appreciably increased. It has been stated in the testimony of 
a witness in a recent trial that the sulphites act by *' robbing 
the blood of its oxygen." Considering the unlimited supply of 
oxygen at our demand with every respiration, and the very 
small amount of sulphite ingested, such a ''robbery " of the 
blood must be petty larceny of a very innocent sort. 

The further statement has been made by the same gentleman 
that sulphites administered in quantity cause destruction of the 
red blood corpuscles. I have failed to find the slightest evidence 
in the work of any investigator to sustain this contention, and. 
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indeed Pfeiflfer contradicts it flatly. Sulphite would have to be 
given in enormous doses to be absorbed into the blood as a 
sulphite ftiid remain unchanged in the presence of an oxidizing 
medium. 

In the literature of the use of the drug for pyemic conditions 
and malarial hematuria are recorded enormous doses employed, 
as inuch as forty to sixty grains every two to three hours. No 
ill effects have been observed from such use. Can it be possible 

* 

that the sulphurous acid formed from such doses is the deadly 
irritant to the gastric mucosa it is claimed to be? Is it not. 
true that if such were the case we should find in the records of 
its former generous employment important observations on this 
feature? The extremely corosive action of H2SO3 would 
certainly have given evidence by causing fatal symptoms were 
it evolved in the human stomach in the great quantity that it has 
been theoretically claimed to be. 

It would appear that theoretic reasoning based on test-tube 
experiments is responsible for these unsupported claims. The 
action of hydrochloric acid in considerable quantity on dry 
sodium sulphite in a test-tube, is a different proposition from 
the action of such sulphite, in small quantity, mixed with food 
in the human stomach. In the stomach we have oxidizing 
agents at work rapidly reducing the sulphite to sulphate and 
when such sulphites are present in but small quantity, a very 
minute, if any, conversion of SO2 can possibly occur by reaction 
with the hydrochloric acid. 

In the several papers of Pfeiffer, Kionka and Harrington 
bearing on the action of the sulphites, we are able to criticize 
the methods employed and results deduced in a general way 
which will illustrate how fallacious are such findings to settle 
the question under dispute, i. e., the action of a drug (sodium 
sulphite in this instance) as a food preservative. Pfeiffer, for 
example, took a half gram on an empty stomach, fasting, and 
administered the same to a number of his friends. The 
symptoms which followed were pressure and pain in the 
stomach, retching and general discomfort. Also, he states the 
taste of the salt was extremely offensive. There is no com- 
parison in such an experiment to the use of sulphite in minute 
quantity mixed with food. The same criticism holds of his 
studies of lethal doses of the drug administered by subcutaneous- 
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ii^ection^ or introduced directly into the circulation. These 
studies are mteieeHl«^ , lw ar tiliBii 4BiiBwti««B do sot iiwjsr ta tfaa 

question with which we have to deal. In this connection an in- 
teresting fact develops bearing on the toxicity of the sulphites. 
Pfeiflfer found that in warm-blooded animals the lethal dose by 
subcutaneous injection was from nine to twenty-five grains (0.58^ 
to 162 grama) for every two pounds of body weight. An average 
fatal dose, subcutaneously injected, for a man weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds would be 1,275 grains, if the com- 
parison actually applied. If given internally, larger doses than 
those above mentioned are required to give the same symptoms. 
The blood is not affected. Dogs cannot be poisoned by the 
internal administration of sodium of sulphite, unless the 
esophagus be tied after the introduction of the drug into the 
stomach. Pfeiflfer concludes from his experiments that '* the 
sulphite exerts a distinctly poisonous action on both cold and 
warm-blooded animals, but they are so rapidly changed into 
sulphates that, unless very large doses be given, a sufficient 
amount of unchanged salts is not present to produce a poisonous 
effect." Pfeiffer used a salt containing 25.25 per cent. SO2. 
Kionka in his experiments used a salt of twice the strength in 
SO2 as Pfeiffer. He was able to kill a rabbit in four hours by 
introducing into the stomach a quantity equal to 359.2 grams 
of sulphite of 25.25 per cent, strength in SO2 for a man 
weighing sixty kilos. 

Kionka in two experiments with sulphite as a meat preserv- 
ative in the strength of i per 1,000 fed dogs with a given 
quantity of meat so treated for sixty-six to sixty-eight days re- 
spectively. During the experiment the animals gained weight 
and appeared well. They were killed and the postmortem 
studies showed a perfectly normal stomach and digestive tracts 
but there were some areas of hemorrhage in the lungs and areas 
of inflammation and degeneration in the liver and kidneys. In 
these experiments the proportion of preservative was not ex- 
cessive but the quantity of meat eaten by the dogs may be 
gleaned from the fact that a dog weighing 12.75 kilos received 
in sixty-eight days 56.3 kilos of meat, containing in total 186.75 
grams of sulphite. This would represent a daily feeding of 
nearly ten kilos of such meat for a person weighing sixty kilos. 
Can a comparison be dr^wn from such experiments, and is it 
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not marvelous that the alimentary tract wad practically normal 
«f ter 8uch abuse of food ? 

Harrington's experiments dealt with six scavenger cats, with 
no knowledge on his part of the ravages of disease in their past 
venturous lives. They were fed for five months with raw 
chopped meat containing 0.2 per cent, of pure sodium sulphite. 
No record is made of the amount of meat consumed during the 
period, or consequently the total amount of sulphite consumed. 
The cats were doubtless at first eager to eat anything and may 
have gorged themselves. They gained weight for a number of 
weeki^, and this in spite of their being necessarily confined and 
not leading their usual lives. At this time the diet may have 
palled upon them and they probably consumed less. 

At no time, according to /Harrington, did the animals show 
any outward evidence of poisoning up to five months, when all 
were killed with chloroform. Parenchymatous degeneration of 
the kidneys was found, but no such extensive lesions as in 
Kionka's animals. The amount of sulphite was 0.2 per cent, 
against 0.1 per cent, used ordinarily in meat to secure the best 
preservative effects. 

Not only was this a great overdose extending over five 
months, but the animals were living confined lives and were 
poor specimens to begin with. Further, they were killed with 
<'.hloroform and renal lesions were to be looked for. Are the 
deductions made from such experiments trustworthy, as far as 
they relate to the problem of food preservation? They have 
value in proving the lack of irritating action of the drug on the 
alimentary tract and would seem to settle the point conclu- 
sively. As to the question of the action of the sulphite on 
gastric digestion, I have made a number of studies in vitro 
which will be published in the paper to which I have previously 
referred. Basing my methods in part after that of Chittenden 
and following in vitro Nature's methods as far as possible, by 
prolonged digestion I have foun<J that proportionB up to 1 per 
cent, of sodium sulphite have no retarding effects as deter- 
mined by the amount of syntonin, albumose and peptone in 
the flasks at the end of a given time. One more point as to 
the sulphites ; it may be possible to condemn their use because 
they maintain in chopped meat the natural color of the meat 
for a varying time in ordinary temperatures (twenty-four to 
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forty-6Jgfat honre), but the evidence of their harmfulness on the 
economy is certainly wanting. We garnish a dish to make it 
appear more attractive and appetizing. An innocent substance 
which maintains* a natural color may be permitted for the same 
purpose. If a considerable amount of sulphite is added to 
freshly chopped meat there results a vermilion tint, decidedly 
unnatural, and the unpleasant taste of the preservative and the 
lack of flavor in the meat may at once be detected. This is a 
safeguard in itself. I have never been able to improve tainted 
meat by the addition of any substance, and it is true, so far as 
we know, that no preservative exists which will render a spoiled 
food edible. As to the studies of the efifect of a given diet or 
given drug in minimum does on man, the matter is fraught 
with difficulty. The very moment a victim offers himself for 
experiment he is in a susceptible mental condition to exagger- 
ate every sensation. He knows he is receiving a harmful sub- 
stance ; indeed, in Dr. Wiley's recent experiments the drug had 
to be used in capsule or the subjects lost appetite. Let a num- 
ber of men sit at the best repast which the cook's art can pro- 
duce, and let some one whisper that the food is not as good as 
it looks, that somewhere there is a lurking poison concealed, 
or even a hair, and away will go the appetite. Those who are 
brave enough to eat will take every subsequent peristaltic wave 
as an omen of evil. We cannot destroy our human victims 
and examine them postmortem after a given period, and if the 
danger of food, preservatives, properly regulated, is as vague 
and as insidious as is claimed, morbid anatomy alone would 
settle the point. Possibly some of those submitting to experi- 
mentation may break away from the routine and indulge them- 
selves unwisely; any subsequent illness may be attributed 
wrongly to the effects of the drug studied. Malingering is a 
factor, as well as nervous apprehension. Such isolated studies 
and scarce approach in directness, and certainly those upon 
such animal^ as dogs. 

Much of the work in the direction of animal experiment- 
ation has gone for naught because of the full lack of appreci- 
ation of the terms of the problem. The conditions under 
which food preservatives are used are not paralleled in the 
experiments. Animals so studied should be allowed a mod- 
erate amount of exercise. Their lives should resemble the 
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customary life of such an animal. It should not be overfed or 
surfeited with a drug, but some variety of diet should be per- 
mitted, and the proportion of preaervative to body-weight es- 
timated correctly, making due allowence for toleration, pre- 
viously determined by the action of a larger dose. We even find 
statements that rabbits have been used as subjects of experi- 
mentation to determine the action of a preservative added to 
meat. An observer along such lines should first determine the 
effects of carnivorous food on the herbivora. As well feed a 
man nails and compare his digestion to that of an ostrich. 



REPORT OF A CASE OF TETANUS SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED WITH ANTITETANIC SERUM. 

BY E. H. TEGTMEIER, M.D., MILLSTADT, ILLINOIS. 

I was first called out two miles from town, on October 4, at 
8 a.m., to see W. B., 12 years old. I examined the patient 
and found I had a case of tetanus with opisthotonos. Upon 
inquiry for the history I was informed that he fell in school the 
previous Wednesday, September 28. 

Sept. 29. Parents saw peculiar change in eyes, which his 
father diagnosed as lock-jaw, but could find no wound. 

Sept. 30. Patient became worse. 

Oct. 1. Still worse. 

Oct. 2. Being Sunday, family did not care to call physician 
owing to religious principles. 

Oct. 3. Unfit to get out of bed. 

Oct. 4. I was called. Complete opisthotonos. Lock-jaw 
diagnosed. Recommended having another physician called in 
consultation. Family objected. At 4 p.m. started to use An- 
titetanic Serum (Parke, Davis <fe Co.), 10 cubic centimeters 
every six hours, day and night. 

Oct. 5. No change. Poor results. 

Oct. 6. Same results. 

Oct. 7. Slight improvement. Spasms intermittent. Opis- 
thotonos nearly gone. Gave him but three injections that day. 
The father would not allow me to inject any more. 

Oct. 8. Spasms every minute. Patient became worse. 
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Oct. 9. Spasm still worse. Opisthotonos three times in 
succession while I was there. 

Oct. 10. Still worse until 10 p.m. Patient rested quietly. 
Spasm, one an hour. Opisthotonos once a day. 

Oct. 11. Patient rested nicely. Three injections only during 
day and night. 

Oct. 12. Two injections, one day and one night. 

Oct. 13. One injection at night. Patient rested quietly. 

Oct. 18. Patient came to office. Had a decayed tooth ex- 
tracted without any trouble. Going to school. 

Oct. 22. Patient is well but still symptoms show. Dilatation 
of nose. Cannot perfectly control his legs or keep his thoughts 
together. • 

Patient had contracted muscles of the neck up to October 15, 
when improvement was seen. 

Oct. 28. Muscles of neck were strong as before. To-day the 
boy walked two miles to school, but upon my recommendation 
does not study very much. 

Thirty bulbs of Antitetanic Serum were injected. No opiates 
used. Enema once a day. 



Food Preservatives. — V. C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
{Journal A. M. A., March 11), states that a true food preserv- 
ative must keep the substance to which it is added in a whole- 
some condition so that it can be consumed without impairment 
of health. It must be a real preservative, keeping the food in 
a wholesome condition and not merely preserving the appear- 
ance of freshness while permitting bacterial changes to continue. 
It must not materially impair any of the digestive processes even 
in the largest quantities used, and should not be a cell poison, 
or if such to any extent, it must be added to foods only by 
persons qualified by special training and officially authorized. 
Food containing these substances must be plainly labeled, 
and the kind and amount of the preservative used must be 
made known, not only to the buyer, but to each consumer. 
A cell poison is defined as an agent that destroys or impairs 
cell functions by its chemical action. 
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THE TREATMENT OF >MENSTRUAL DISORDERS WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CASES IN WOMEN 

SUFFERING FROM MENTAL DISEASES.* 

BY GEOtiGE S. WALKER, M.D., STAUNTON, VA. 

First ABsitant Physician in charge of Female Department, Western State Hospital, 

Staunton, Va., etc. 

The connection between disorders of menstruation and dis- 
orders of the brain and nervous system has long been an 
established fact. The dependence of the psychic functions of 
women upon the menstrual function, the efifects of the meno- 
pause upon mentality, are all subjects that have received the 
attention of clinicians for many years. It is a well-known fact, 
correlated to the peculiar connection between the mind and the 
sexual apparatus, that amenorrhea is not infrequently met with 
in the insane. The problem as to how to treat insanity is one 
of the most difficult in therapeutics ; and in the modern concep- 
tion of this treatment all agents that tend directly to further 
the equilibration of the mental functions have a legitimate 
place. 

One of the most difficult phases of this problem is the treat- 
ment of the menstrual disorders in insane women, and the 
importance of correcting any such disorders in this class of 
patients is realized by all who are aware of the fact noted by 
numerous clinicians, that the improvement of the menstrual 
function leads to a marked amelioration in the mentality of 
these patient in very many instances. t 

In an institution like the hospital with which I am connected, 
we naturally come face to face frequently enough with the 
question of treating the amenorrhea that is noted as an 
accompaniment of mental disease, and for a long time I have 
been experimenting with various therapeutic agents recom- 
mended for the treatment of menstrual disorders without 
obtaining perfect satisfaction from any, until I tried the method 
of treatment which I am about to describe. 

What I was looking for was a safe and efficient emmenagogue, 
which gave positive results in cases of amenorrhea, dysmen- 
orrhea, and suppressed menstruation, without either exciting 
or depressing the patient, without causing any disturbances on 

♦From the Brooklyn Medical Journal, June, 1903. 

tThus Sutton and Giles, in their work on the Diseases of Women, point out that '* If 
in such a case menstruation comes on again, the mental condition often improves." 
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the part of the digestive tract, or the urinary tract, such as are 
met with in the use of most of the remedies classed as em- 
menagogues. 

I knew that apiol, the active principle of apium petroselinum, 
Linne (Parsley), was a substance that had been long known to 
possess marked emmenagogue properties, but that had not been 
used extensively in this country on account of certain unpleasant 
after-effects connected with its ^.dministration. On investiga- 
tion, I found that apiol was first isolated by Joret and 
Homolle in 1855, and was at first recommended for malaria, 
as a substitute for that specific of specifics — quinine. Later 
its emmenagogue virtues became known, but it found far less 
favor in this country than in France, the American physicians 
being especially prone to reject any remedy that has disagree- 
able after-effects. Apiol seemed to me the ideal emmenagogue, 
and I was even tempted to try it, administering it in some way 
as to neutralize its irritant action, when I came across a state- 
ment in an article on the subject, to the effect that the apiol of 
the market, no matter where purchased, was full of a series of 
impurities, and that the bad after-effects of this drug were due 
to these impure elements. 

The ordinary apiol of commerce, it seemed, was simply a 
mixture of impure principles obtained from parsley by extrac- 
tion. The question was, therefore, to obtain such a preparation 
of apiol that eliminates the impurities that do the harmful work 
of the ordinary preparation. A number of chemists in various 
countries have tried to purify apiol with varying success, but 
finally, within the last few years, a pure product was obtained. 
It seems that the preparation which contains the purest product 
obtainable, which was prepared by the new process mentioned, 
is a pharmaceutical compound known as ergo-apiol (Smith). 
Seeking, as I said, a preparation of apiol which would give 
satisfactory results in amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and suppressed 
menstruation, especially in the insane, and that would not pro- 
duce any undesirable after-effectfi, I determined to try ergo- 
apiol (Smith), a liquid substance dispensed in gelatin capsules, 
which contains the pure apiol described above, and in addition 
to a combination of emmenagogues that immediately appealed 
to me as calculated to enhance the efficiency of the whole rem- 
edy, namely ergot of rye, oil of savin and aloin. 
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I selected a series of cases in the hospital, each of which was 
characterized by a more or less pronounced menstrual disorder 
of some standing, and administered no other medication for 
the treatment of the disordered menstruation than ergo-apiol. 
I cite, in illustration, three cases in which the remedy in ques- 
tion was emploj^ed. They are only examples of the experience 
I had with it. 

Case I. — Miss V. F. Aged twenty-one years. Was admitted 
June, 1901. She said she had not menstruated for nearly a 
year, and attributed her suffering in body and mind to this fact. 
She was despondent, and on the verge of committing suicide. 
The reflex effects of the uterine disturbance were also manifested 
by the derangement of function in nearly all the organs. There 
was entire loss of appetite and a practical cessation of digestion, 
accompanied by pain after eating. In October, 1901, I began 
to give her two capsules of ergo-apiol (Smith) three times a 
day until after her expected periods, without any effect. 
During the month of November, I gave her two capsules three 
times a day, and continued the treatment until December 12th, 
1901, when her menstruation returned in a perfectly normal 
manner. No unpleasant after-effects whatever were noted at 
any time during this treatment. She improved both mentally 
and physically during the time of taking this emmenagogue, 
and her condition was so remarkably ameliorated that she was 
discharged cured when the menstrual function had been re- 
established. 

Case II. — Miss M. B. S. Aged twenty-four years. Has been 
suffering from amenorrhea for a year, which persisted in spite 
of all treatment. She was melancholy, and had a very poor 
appetite and other disturbances due to her suppressed men- 
struation. In November, 1901, I began giving her two capsules 
of ergo-apiol (Smith) three times a day. I continued this 
treatment without any appreciable effect, except that the 
patient seemed more comfortable, and at certain times during 
the month she experienced the subjective sensations accom- 
pany the onset of menstruation. Finally, her menses returned 
on April 21st, 1902. The menstruation was perfectly normal. 
One week before the next succeeding period I gave her two 
capsules of ergo-apiol (Smith) three times a day, and 
when the time came for the onset of the flow it appeared in a 
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normal manner. The remedy was continued in doses of one 
capsule three times a- day while the flow lasted. Since the re- 
establishment of her normal function the patient has gained 
both mentally and physically, and regained her mental balance 
and her usual cheerfulness so that she was discharged cured. 

Case III. — Miss L. D. C. Aged fifteen years. A girl of fine 
physique, who had first menstruated at the age of nine years, 
but always very irregularly. The menstruation disappeared 
for a year and then returned. When admitted she was very 
irregular with a scanty flow that lasted but one day, and was 
accompanied by severe pain in the head, loins and pelvis. A 
week before her expected period in January, 1902, I began 
giving her one capsule of ergo-apiol (Smith) three times a day. 
At the end of one week her menstruation returned, and lasted 
four days, the flow being normal in amount and accompanied by 
little pain. The same treatment was pursued int'ebruary, with 
similarly good results, and from that time on the function was 
fully established and remained so. There was a marked im- 
provement in both physical and mental condition and she was 
discharged from the hospital cured. 

From my experience with ergo-apiol (Smith) and from the 
experience of a number of other observers, whose findings are 
published in the literature of the past few years, this remedy 
represents an emmenagogue of the highest type of efficiency 
combined with the inestimable advantages of safety, trust- 
worthiness and absence of any unpleasant after-effect. It isi 
probable that ergo-apiol owes its efficiency to the particular 
type of apiol that it contains, the pure product from which all 
irritating and injurious impurities have been removed. But it 
is unquestionably also the accessory remedies which enter into 
the combination that contribute to the efficiency of the whole. 
Ergo-apiol was easily and agreeably taken by all the patients 
to whom I administered it, and in no case was there any 
nausea, eructation, or any other gastric disturbance. Unlike 
most other emmenagogues, it requires only small doses con- 
tinued for a comparatively short time to bring about the desired 
therapeutic effects. Ergo-apiol (Smith) has not only a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the menstrual function in amenorrhea, but also 
a tonic effect upon the muscle fibres of the uterus, for after it 
has been administered for a few. months, the uterus is almost 
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always able to resume its function without any further aid from 
external sources. 

In conclusion, I may note the fact that the treatment of 
amenorrhea in the insane is always a matter of greater difficulty 
than in persons with normal minds, and that a remedy that 
produces perfect therapeutic results, such as I have noted with 
ergo-apiol (Smith) in insane women, may be expected to per- 
form the same services even more promptly in the average case 
of amenorrhea as met with in ordinary family practice. This is 
proved conclusively in the numerous cases reported by various 
observers who employed ergo-apiol (Smith) in menstrual dis- 
orders, and a partial list of whose publications appear in the 
annexed bibliography. Ergo-apiol in the shape of capsules 
administered three times daily in doses of one or two, beginning 
a little before the expected menses, and continuing through the 
period, has proven the most efficient, prompt, safe, and pleasant 
emmenagogue that I have ever employed. My experience with 
the drug was such as to lead me to adopt it as a routine treat- 
ment in amenorrhea. 
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A CLINICAL STUDY OF QENOFORM. 

BY ALFRED WALDEMAR HERZOG, PH.B., A.M., M.D., NEW YORK CITY. 

It would be like carrying water to the well, were I to waste 
the time of the readers of the Texas Courier Record of Medicine 
with a scientific dissertation on rheumatism, gout and the vari- 
ous forms of neuralgia. 

What is of greater interest to them and less likely to be 
skipped, is any new and short road pointed out to the consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, namely a remedy which will 
cure rheumatism, gout and neuralgia. 

As to the treatment of rheumatism, the salicylates hold the 
fort, for it is generally conceded that we know of no remedy 
which has such a beneficial effect on a patient suffering from 
rheumatism, as the salicylates. Yet there is no question but 
that they have serious drawbacks to their general use, on 
account of some rather undesirable symptoms which they are 
likely to produce in the form in which they are generally ad- 
ministered, and which symptoms are too well known to need 
description in this place. 

As to the treatment of gout, recent researches have shown 
that formaldehyde is the drug which bids fair to entirely replace 
colchlcum and its preparations, as it has great powers as a sol- 
vent of urea and uric acid, even in acid media. 

Yet formaldehyde also offers serious objections to its general 
use in the usual form, on account of certain disagreeable effects 
it is likely to produce. 

As to the treatment of the various forms of neuralgia, not 
overlooking the rule that the cause must always be removed, 
when found, we must bear in mind that something must be 
done to relieve the pain in those cases as well where the cause 
has not been discovered, as in those where it has. An 
analgesic is what the patient must earnestly desire. An anal- 
gesic, which, while acting as such, will be likely to remove the 
cause, and thu3 cure the disease, while not in any case causing 
the slightest undesirable effect during its administration or 
afterwards, is what the physician is looking for, and such a 
drug, which combines salicylic acid with formaldehyde in a form 
that all undesirable effects are avoided, and has given me ex- 
cellent results as a curative in rheumatism, gout, sciatica and 
various forms of neuralgia, at the same time acting as an excel- 
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lent and prompt analgesic, is' the drug on which I desire to 
submit the following report : ' 

Genoform, a new salicylic acid compound, has been subjected 
by me to clinical tests during the last three months, with so 
uniformly good results that I have now added the same to my 
therapeutic armamentarium with the assurance that I have in 
it an excellent remedy. 

It is a white powder of slightly acid taste, only slightly solu- 
ble in cold water, but freely so in hot water, in alcohol and in 
ether. 

The daily dose is about forty-eight grains, to be divided into 
single doses of from six to eight grains, and given to the 
patients at intervals of from two to three hours. Genoform is 
a glycolester, which separates, not in the stomach, but in the 
intestines into its component parts, namely into salicylic acid, 
acetic acid, and last, but not least, into formaldehyde. 

This latter, which, according to the latest reports, is the very 
best uric acid solvent known, acts therefore in relieving gout 
not only as an analgesic, but removes the cause ofthe disease, 
the uric acid, by dissolving the same. 

I will report a few of the cases treated, to show the prompt 
action of the remedy. 

Case 1. Mr. N. A., a young man 23 years of age, came to 
me on August 18th, suffering from syphilitic iritis, accom- 
panied by severe neuralgic pains. Atropine was instilled into 
both eyes, and he was at once placed upon antisyphilitic reme- 
dies, yet he continued to complain of the severe neuralgic 
pains which prevented him from sleeping. 

He was given six powdere of genoform, each powder contain- 
ing half a gramme of the remedy, with the direction to take one 
powder every two hours until the pains had ceased. 

After the patient had taken two of the powders the pains 
entirely disappeared. The patient, however, continued to take 
the powders until he had taken all six, as he feared that the 
pains might return. The neuralgic pains did not return. 

Case 2. Mrs. K., came to me on September 1st, complain- 
ing of severe rheumatic pains in right arm and shoulder. She 
was given genoform in the usual dose, and with the usual 
directions. 

She called on me two daj's later, and reported that the pains 
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had entirely disappeared after taking the powders. She re- 
mained free from pains until September 21st, when the pains 
again appeared, and again promptly vanished upon the use of 
genoform. 

Case 3. Mrs. H. K., came to me suflfering from facial neu- 
ralgia, due to a cold. She reported to me a few days later that 
the pains had disappeared like magic after using two genoform 
powders. And here I have to record my first and only failure 
with the use of genoform during my experiments. Six weeks 
later the lady called on me again with the same symptoms, and 
asked me for some more of the same powders. She was again 
given genoform, but this time the powders failed to relieve her, 
and I gave her some tablets containing acetanilide and mono- 
bromate of camphor which relieved her neuralgia. 

Case 4. M. B. C, colored, age 24, came to me complaining 
of pains which I diagnosed as intercostal neuralgia. He was 
given by me twelve of the genoform powders with directions to 
take one every two hours until relieved, and reported to me 
some days later that he did not have to take all of the medi- 
cine as the pain left him after he had used part of them. 

Case 5. Mrs. C. L., aged 51 years, suffers from muscular 
rheumatism. She was given genoform and called two days 
later, stating that the last powder had worked a great deal 
quicker than any others I had given her. (The others alluded 
to included natr. sal., salol and phenacetine.) 

Case 6. Mrs. E. M., has been suffering from severe ovarian 
neuralgia since three months. She has been prescribed for by 
several physicians, but without relief. 

Shortly after beginning the use of genoform, one ponder 
every two hours, the pains left her and have not returned. She 
has been entirely free from pains now for over two weeks. 

Case 7. Mrs. L. R., suffered from an attack of tonsillitis. 
She was given genoform besides a local application, and was 
relieved within two days. 

Case 8. Mrs. A. N., 42 years of age, gives a history of acute 
articular rheumatism occurring four years ago. Her knees and 
ankles never fully recovered, becoming decidedly worse two 
years ago, and continuing in that condition until about six 
weeks ago ; walking was almost impossible on account of pain 
and swelling in knee and ankles. Her urine showed high acid- 
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ity and a large amount of urates. She was put on genoform 
and directed to take one powder every two hours. She con- 
tinued to take the genoform for two weeks with the result that 
the swelling and pain entirely disappeared, and she considered 
herself cured. 

Case 9. Mrs. P., 45 years of age, articular rheumatism of 
six weeks standing, aflfecting both knees. Genoform was given, 
and all the symptoms relieved after ten days. 

Case lOp Mrs. J., 36 years of age, has been suffering from 
lumbago for the last three weeks. The pains were especially 
severe at night, of a shooting and tearing character, and pre- 
venting her from laying for any length of time in any one posi- 
tion. Genoform was prescribed and she noticed an improve- 
ment after the second powder, and obtained this night the first 
night's sleep in weeks, without being obliged to take a hypnotic. 
The improvement steadily continued under the use of genoform, 
until five days after the first genoform powder had been used 
the pains entirely disappeared. 

Case 11. Mr. J. A., 23 years of age, a coachman, has been 
suffering from double sciatica for three months. He has used 
the usual anti-rheumatic remedies, the static spark and the 
cautery. Urinalysis shows specific gravity of 1035, total solids 
6.99 per cent., excess of uric acid and presence of mucin. 

He was given genoform and directed to take one powder 
every two hours. Three days later he had improved so much 
that he was able to climb on box of cab, and that he even for- 
got himself and tried to jump from the driver's seat to the 
ground. The use of genoform was continued, but with the 
direction to take one powder every three hours only, instead of 
every two hours as heretofore. Seven days later he reports 
that pain has entirely disappeared, only a little numbness 
remaining. 

Urinalysis shows specific gravity 1021, total solids 4.66 per 
cent., uric acid normal and mucin absent. 

Three days later he reports entirely well. Treatment was 
discontinued. No return in six weeks. 

Case 12. Mrs. F. W., colored, 19 years old. Acute articu- 
lar rheumatism of left elbow. Duration twenty-four hours. 
Joint swollen and very tender. Cannot stand the slightest 
motion or manipulation. Genoform powders were given in the 
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usual dose with the usual directions, with the result that pain 
was a great deal easier the following day, and that all the 
symptoms had disappeared three days later. The patient has 
now been free from any symptoms since seven weeks. 

Case 13. Mr. J. T., a clerk, 26 years of age, suffering from 
an acute attack of facial neuralgia, following exposure to 
draught. Duration six hours. Genoform was given, and after 
three doses had been taken, the pains disappeared ; no return. 

Case 14. W. — , male, m.arried, 54 years of age, laborer, 
bom in Ireland. Has been suffering from chronic articular 
rheumatism since 18 months. It began as an acute attack, 
from which he never recovered, with the result that at the time 
when he first came under observation he was using crutches. 
There were deposits in many of the joints, and for months he 
has been unable to dress and undress himself. He suffered 
from severe pains in all the big joints, and it was only with the 
greatest exertion that he could drag himself along. The fingers 
and palms of both hands were contracted in claw hammer 
fashion. He was put on genoform, and after using the powders 
for one week he comes for more powders without any crutches. 
He states that all the pain is gone, and that suddenly, without 
any warning, he got a sharp pain in his hands, and that the fin- 
gers,which had been contracted for so long a time, suddenly be- 
came straight. He states that he can sleep now, which he could 
not do before, and that all the pains have gone. Genoform 
continued. 

Case 15. Mrs. A. J,, age 30 years, acute attack of gout. 
Pain in big toe of left foot very severe, and joint much swollen. 
She was put on genoform, and the attack was aborted in 24 
hours. 

The 15 cases above reported are by no means all the cases I 
have treated with genoform, but they represent fairly .well the 
whole line of cases on which I have tried this new remedy, and, 
as stated before, with uniformly good, and in a few cases with 
surprisingly good, results. In not one of the cases was there 
the slightest disagreeable after-effect. 
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THE USE OF GLYCOZONE IN A FEW GYNECOLOGICAL 

CASES.* 

BY C. POWELL, A.M., M.D.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Professor Principles of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Barnes Medical College, 

St. Louis. Mo.; Alternate Physician St. Louis City Hospital ; Physician 

in Charge Oblate Sisters of Providence Hospital ; Centenary 

Hospital, Department Diseases of the Chest, Etc. 

It is surprising how physicians fall into habits regarding the 
use of certain agents in their practice, and how loth they are to. 
resort to something new. No doubt this fact exemplifies the 
maxim : "Be not the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet 
the last to lay the old aside." This saying, were it put into 
active practice, would interdict the use of any new drug or 
remedy, as from the very nature of things a leader must be 
acknowledged, and that leader would himself violate the above 
maxim. In the treatment of uterine and ovarian diseases the 
well-known glycerole of tannin tampon, or the use of glycerine 
and Goulard's solution, or glycerine with other astringents, has 
been for years recognized and appreciated by gynecologists 
over the entire world. In the clinics solutions of these agents 
are ever at hand, and habitually are ensconced into the vaginal 
canal with very little regard as to the scientific results that will 
accrue. It has often occurred to the writer that many of the 
solutions used by gynecologists favored the development of 
bacilli, and no doubt contributed in no small degree to the 
lighting up of attacks of pelvic peritonitis so frequently en- 
countered by gynecologists. Glycerine no doubt is without a 
peer in successfully treating a long range of diseases that afflict 
women, as the well-known hygroscopic qualities of the remedy 
bring about a local blood-letting from the hyperemic structures 
which, when followed by hot douching, is usually relied upon 
to reduce many inflammatory complications of the uterus and 
its adiiexa. Not being satisfied, for the reasons above given, 
with the usual formulae of glycerine in gynecology, a sample 
bottle of glycozone which came to my desk several months ago, 
although not referred to in the treatment of diseases of women, 
appealed to me. Accordingly, in view of the highly oxyejenated 
properties of the remedy, which I believed would necessarily 
possess bactericidal properties, I was induced to try glycozone 
in my gynecological practice ; the results were so pronounced, 

♦Abstract from New England Medical Monthly. 
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and the beneficial influence of the remedy so decided and per- 
manent, that I have for several months past persistently resorted 
to glycozone in preference to anything else in my local work. 
I will outline the following clinical cases as indicating its use- 
fulness in the conditions stated : 

- SUBINVOLUTIO UTERI CONSEQUENT TO MISCARRIAGE. 

Case 1, Mrs. Ella McL., aged 28 ; suffered a miscarriage at the 
end of fourth month, following a severe fall from her carriage. 
The bleeding was severe uqtil the placenta was entirely re- 
moved, when it ceased. Ergot was used regularly to check 
a tendency to recurrent and. continuous hemorrhage which 
necessitated the employment of local treatment. Curettage 
was first employed, the uterus thoroughly washed out with 
carbolic solution, and then a cotton and wool tampon of 
glycozone pure pushed up to the cervix uteri. The uterus at 
the time of the first aplication measured five and a half inches 
in depth, subinvolution of the organ being most marked. On 
the second day, the tampon was removed, and the uterus 
found to have become reduced in size at least one inch, its 
depth measuring four and a half inches, very much to my 
surprise. In the next twenty-four hours following the glycozone 
tampon there was but little evidence of further reduction — the 
depth remaining about the same. Twenty-four hours later, 
however, the uterus showed a decline in depth of a half inch, 
and this beneficial influence of the glycozone continued un- 
remittingly thereafter until at the end of eight days the uterus 
measured but two and a half inches, and the cure of the patient 
was complete. 

The author reports six similar cases cured under the same 
treatment. 



The Personal Influence of the Physician in Venereal Diseases* 
■H. D. Holton, Brattleboro, Vt. {Journal A. M. A., March 11), 



•calls attention to the great good that might be accomplished 
by physicians giving personal instruction to patients concerning 
the prevention of venereal diseases. He quotes circular dis- 
•cussed at the 1903 meeting of the State and Provincial Boards 
of Health of North America, which are issued by the various 
boards to physicians in their jurisdiction. 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 



CLINICAL SOCIETY OF THE NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 

State Meeting, held February 6, 1905. 

The President, Dr. Daniel S. Dougherty, in the Chair. 

[Contiiiued from April.] 

RESULT OF OPERATION FOR SARCOMA, OF ANTRUM. 

Dr. Bodine showed a patient on whom he had operated a 
year ago for sarcoma of the antrum. The antrum was filled, 
and bulging into the mouth, and a very radical operation was 
performed. The operation was nearly bloodless, by reason of a 
temporary tourniquet under a small rubber band thrown around 
the external carotid. This is the forty-second operation per- 
formed by the speaker for removal of either upper or lower jaw, 
and with only one death (a patient upon whom he operated under 
protest). At the end of a year there is no sign of recurrence, 
and there is no voice disturbance. The soft palate was left in, 
and after one or two dentists had refused the attempt to make 
a plate for him, Dr. Gunn experimented with it and succeeded. 
The patient now has satisfactory use of his voice. When the 
plate is removed, however, he is hardly able to speak at all. 

The paper of the evening was read by Dr. Walter 0. Gilday, 
and was entitled : 

TREATMENT OF FRACTURE OF THE PATELLA. 

He said, in part : 

*' Treatment of recent fracture of the patella should be 
divided into non-operative and operative. The non-operative, 
in my opinion, is not the treatment of selection, but should be 
resorted to when the patient will not allow an operation. When 
we meet such individuals, I prefer the method of W^yeth, which 
consists of two pieces of adhesive plaster, cut in such a shape 
that they cover the entire anterior surfaces of the thigh and leg. 
At one end of one piece is left a narrow strip, to which is 
attached an ordinary buckle ; on the other one, the strip acts as 
a tongue that fits into the buckle. The thigh and leg having 
been scrubbed and shaved, the adhesive plaster is so applied 
that the upper and lower fragments of the fractured bone are 
caught respectively by the tongue and buckle. The buckle is 
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tightened so as to draw the fragments together. They usually 
show a tendency to tilt upwards, which is overcome by placing 
a piece of cotton directly over the fracture, the counter-pressure 
holding the fragments in apposition. 

'* Union is not bony, as the torn capsule will drop between 
the broken ends of the bone. A posterior splint is applied, 
and in a very few days the patient is allowed to go about with 
crutches, the sole of the shoe on the opposite foot being 
elevated. The buckle is tightened as the swelling goes down. 

** The treatment is kept up, sometimes for months, and the 
result is not as satisfactory as after the open operation. The 
patient will complain that it bothers him to go down stairs, or 
to run, and will say that he is never * sure of his leg.' 

*' The best time to operate is the thitd or fourth day after in- 
jury, the patient having previously been kept perfectly quiet, 
with a posterior splint, and an ice-bag applied continuously' 
over the knee-joint. By this time, hemorrhage will have ceased 
and the swelling subsided. If, however, the swelling has not 
suflSciently reduced itself, it is perfectly safe and proper to 
wait until the seventh or eighth day. 

'*The asepsis is all important, for the existing contused and 
lacerated soft parts, in the presence of blood clots and serum, 
present a fertile field for sepsis. On the other hand, there are 
several days during which to prepare the skin. This may be 
accomplished by applyinjg, during the first day, a thin green 
soap poultice over the entire knee-joint, under the ice-bag ; the 
next day scrub thoroughly two or three times with a brush and 
and green soap ; then an application of 1-5000 bicholoride 
dressing is kept on till the time of operation. Tincture 
of iodine is applied to the skin immediately preceding the 
incision. The operator should so perfect his technique that 
his fingers never come in contact with the field of operation. 

** A few minims of a one-fourth of one per cent, of cocaine 
solution injected into the line of incision will completely 
anesthetize the whole field, and is preferable to general 
anesthesia. The cocaine solution must have a neutral re- 
action, which is accomplished by using normal salt solution 
as a medium. 

** I prefer the semi-lunar incision, with the convexity down- 
ward. The most serious objection to this incision is that the 
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scar comes over the tubercle of the tibia, which can be obviated 
by bringing the incision a little above this point. 

** The incision being made, intervening blood-clots are washed 
out with a stream of normal salt solution, the torn edges of the 
aponeurosis are picked up with a thumb forceps, the ragged 
edges trimmed off with a pair of scissors and sutured, care 
.being taken to get perfect apposition, especially of the lateral 
aspects. Kangaroo tendon is the preferable suture material. 
The wound is dressed with an ordinary dry, aseptic dressing 
and a posterior splint applied. In the clinic of Prof. Bodine, 
an individual splint is used for each case. The splint is made 
of plaster of paris, folded in the shape of a board, and before it 
hardens, applied to the posterior surface of the leg and firmly 
bound. The skin is first coated with a thin layer of vaseline 
and the plaster applied directly to it, and excoriation has never 
resulted from this method . Plaster, after hardening, is removed , 
the rough edges are cut away and trimmed with adhesive 
plaster.'' 

He then described in detail the after-treatment of these 
cases, and said that the patient was discharged at the end of 
the sixth week. 

Dr. F. C. Keller opened the discussion of this paper. He 
said that from the results of the open operation which he had 
seen performed for fracture of the patella, he was firmly con- 
vinced that this was the method of treatment which should be 
used in most cases. 

Dr. J. P. Tuttle said that he approved of the method of 
operation advocated by Dr. Gild ay for the cure of fracture of the 
patella. A few years ago this condition was treated by some 
such appliance as the old Agnew splint, with a strap above and 
and a strap below the fragments, and a screw which was 
tightened each day, with agony to the patient. After many 
weeks and even months of uselessness, the patient would be 
able to walk, possibly with no motion at all at the knee-joint, 
and often with from half an inch to an inch separation between 
the bony fragments. Later, holes were bored in the bones and 
silk sutures were introduced, but after several limbs had been 
amputated from the knee because of sepsis following this' pro- 
cedure, the old method of using apparatus was again resorted 
to. An important point in perfect asepsis in operation on the 
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patella is the perfect cleanliness of the skin previous to 
operation. It was customary at one time to operate after 
using listerine to wash the surgeon's hands, and with two or 
three sprays throwing carbolic acid directly into the wound. 
The patient, however, would be brought in wholly unprepared, 
the skin washed with soap and water, carbolic acid applied, and 
then the operation would be performed, almost invariably with 
sepsis following. Some years ago there was much talk of 
treating fractures of the patalla by massage, but the speaker 
failed to see how massage alone could enable the patient to re- 
gain the use of his limb. There is always danger of involving 
the knee-joint where the capsule is not torn directly across, and 
h^ would like to know what the procedure would be under such 
circumstances. 

Dr. J. A. Bodine said that so many operators claimed to be 
so successful with the old expectant method of treatment in 
fracture of the patella, that is, successful in point of joint func- 
tion, that they saw no reason for adopting the suture method, 
with its greater element of danger. The speaker, however, was 
quite certain that the functional result was always far from 
perfect with the old method. The insurance annuity in opera- 
tion in Germany to-day discloses the fact that the average 
earning capacity of fractured patellas treated by expectant 
methods is about 65 per cent. In a recent text-book on frac- 
tures now attracting attention in the surgical world, ten months 
with splint bandage is given as the period of recovery in frac- 
ture of the patella by the old method, and at the expiration of 
that time it is never as useful a limb as its fellow on the sound 
side. 

The reasons for non-union in the patella are (1) contracture 
of the quadriceps muscle ; (2) intra and extra articular 
hemorrhage : (3) interposition of the torn capsule between the 
broken fragments ; (4) tilting of the fragments, so that the 
fracture surfaces do not appose. The rational treatment should 
then overcome all of these. This can only be accomplished by 
open operation. Dr. Gild ay wisely said that the operation 
should not be undertaken before the third day, and the speaker 
said that if there was much swelling or effusion into the joint, 
a period of even from five to ten days may elapse before operation, 
and this time advantageously employed with massage. Massage 
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is all important in doing away with the spasm of the quadri- 
ceps and aiding nutrition of the muscle, and causing absorption 
of the extravasated blood. Some German surgeons are to-day 
advocating the treat meijt of these fractures by massage alone, 
without any effort directed to the position of the bony fragments. 
It seemed to the speaker, however, that this method was illogical 
and unwise and certain to be followed by a poor functional re- 
sult, if the tear into the capsule extends laterally into that 
portion of the fascia lata which we call the extensor reservatus. 
The value of massage in the modern treatment of fractures in 
the region of any joint is acknowledged to be all-important. 
During the interim between the accident and the day of 
operation, the time may be advantageously employed in 
thoroughly sterilizing the skin ; and another important re- 
sult of this deliberate waiting is that the bleeding from the 
broken fragments has had time to cease, and the blood to 
firmly clot, so that this clot can be turned out with salt solu- 
tion all in one piece. 

The speaker had operated on fifteen cases by the open 
method, with a perfect functional result in every instance. All 
of his cases were operated on under local anesthesia, one- 
fourth of one per cent, of cocaine, the entire operation being 
completed in fifteen minutes without a single twinge of pain to 
the patient. The posterior splint which the speaker used was 
made with plaster of paris, as illustrated by the essayist, except 
that it was applied directly to the skin surface, without the in- 
terposition of padding, the surface having first been smeared 
with vaseline. 

Dr. Luckett said that he approved of the splint used by Dr. 
Bodine, except that he put one thin layer of gauze between the 
skin surface and the plaster. 

Dr. J. H. Waterman said that the method recommended by 
Dr. Bodine for applying plaster of paris to the patella had been 
used in the Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled for many years, 
with very gratifying results. 

Dr. W. B. Thompson said that he thought the joint was apt 
to stiffen when the plaster set, and he also thought excoria- 
tion apt to follow application of the plaster directly to the skin 
surface. 
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EDITORIAL. 



JOURNALISTIC HYSTERIA. 

*' It is well known in the offices of medical journals that the 
business managers of the various publications are perpetually 
striving to get the better of each other. Their doings in this 
endeavor are frequently the subject of talk in the offices, but 
they are not -dwelt upon to any noteworthy extent. We have 
always thought that it would answer no good purpose to refer 
to them in print, and our observation has been to the effect 
that our contemporaries were of the same opinion. But the 
Journal of the American Medical Association has broken away 
from this dignified position. In its issue for March 25th there 
is contained a vicious and scurrilous attack on the president of 
the company that owns and publishes this journal, Mr. A. R. 
Elliott, and incidentally on the journal itself and on its editor. 
The article is based on a letter sent by Mr. Elliott, as president 
of our publishing company, to certain manufacturing pharma- 
cists, inviting them to give their views concerning the American 
Medical Association's recently promulgated rules for estimating 
the ethical status of proprietary medicinal preparations. The 
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article published in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is so undignified and so hysterical that we cannot ac- 
count for its appearance except on the supposition that our 
Chicago contemporary felt itself to have been hard hit by Mr. 
Elliott's letter, and that, we think, will be the interpretation 
put upon it by the great majority of readers. Not only has our 
contemporary's equanimity been ruffled, but it seems to have 
feared that its veracity might be called in question, for, instead 
of simply quoting the text of Mr. Elliott's letter, it gives up 
nearly an entire page of its valuable space to a full sized fac 
simile reproduction of the letter — a * yellow ' procedure to 
which it would hardly have resorted save under the pressure of 
such fear. The excuse given for this reproduction is that the 
letter is * so unique.' " 

The above is the opening of an editorial in the New York 
Medical Journal and Philadelphia Medical Journal, and, as its 
writer very justly says, the doings of the business managers of 
medical journals striving to get the better of each are not re- 
ferred to by other journals in their editorial columns. We have 
followed this course and shall continue to do so. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association is anxious to determine 
the ethical status of proprietary preparations. This it has a 
perfect right to do ; but the manufacturers of these products 
question the right, moral, ethical, or legal, of the Journal insist- 
ing upon their revealing trade secrets. The entire question 
however is a very vital one both in a medical and in a financial 
sense, and it will not be definitely settled for a long time nor 
without some difficulty. 



Gonorrhea as a Cause of Death* — Joseph Taber Johnson , Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Journal A. M. A., March 11) , reviews the opinions 
of authorities as to the effects of gonorrhea in producing female 
sterility and disease, and states his belief that if the mortality 
from this cause could be -ascertained it would be found to equal 
that from either typhoid fever, pneumonia or tuberculosis, and 
that possibly it might be found to exceed the mortality from 
all three diseases. He thinks that gonorrhea is the cause of at 
least 30 per cent, of the deaths among prostitutes, and that 
through its later effects on the generative organs it may be the 
cause of death in a very large number of virtuous married 
women. 
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A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine* For Students and 
Practitioners. By Hobart Amory Hare/M.D., B.Sc. 8vo. 
pp. 1119. Illustrated with 129 Engravings, and 10 Plates in 
Colors and Monochrome. [Philadelphia and New York : 
Lea Brothers <fe Co. 1905. Price, cloth, $5.00 net ; leather, 
$6.00 net ; half-morocco, $6.50 net. 

As has been well said, the medical student of to-day will be 
the physician of to-morrow, and if you build his medical train- 
ing and knowledge upon a good and secure foundation it will 
be strong and enduring. If the principles be sound no storm 
will affect the structure which has been so carefully constructed, 
and it will last in spite of all the changes which are attempted 
and which last but a day. The foundation of a physician's 
medical career is laid in his undergraduate years, and one of 
the principal factors in making this foundation secure and last- 
ing is a good and reliable text-book which he may utilize as a 
reference work in later years, and which he finds worthy of his 
confidence, and a good guide in times of need or moments of 
doubt. Such works are far from numerous, and may be easily 
named. For this reason any one possessing the qualities 
mentioned attracts attention and creates a place for itself. It 
need not necessarily be a treatise or a system, but rather a book 
of reference and one for study which furnishes all the essential 
points without attempting to furnish a monograph upon every 
one, or make an endeavor to supplant an entire library. Such 
a useful volume as we have endeavored to outline is the one 
before us. 

In the book before us the author has once more demonstrated 
that he is a master in the art of writing a thorough text-book. 
He had already giyen evidence of this in his works on Practical 
Diagnosis and Practical Therapeutics. He seems to be en- 
dowed with an instinctive faculty of being able to grasp and 
treat of those very points upon which the practitioner desires 
information. In the present work, as in former ones, the author 
has made it a point to deal with medicine as a practical science, 
and as a result of this course which he has adopted, we find 
that he lays particular stress and dwells at great length upon the 
subjects of diagnosis and treatment, pathology coming in more 
for a secondary condition. Etiology is By no means neglected, 
and the final result is a very thorough and complete guide to 
the practice of medicine. We have not the least doubt that 
this, his latest work, will meet with the same success which has 
attended his other ones, and it will form in conjunction with 
his Practical Diagnosis and Practical Therapeutics a triology 
-which it would be difficult to surpass. 
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In examining this work the reader will be struck by the 
thorough manner in which are considered typhoid and typhus 
fever, tuberculosis, and the contagious exanthemata. The in- 
toxications occupy some share of attention, as also those due to 
animal parasites. The work concludes wifh quite a long con- 
sideration of the diseases of the nervous system. In looking 
somewhat critically at the contents we find a few minor faults 
of omission. Thus no allusion is made to the use of antitoxin 
in the treatment of cerebro-spinal fever (perhaps this was too 
late to insert in this book), and we do not find any pictures of 
the bacilli of tuberculosis or of leprosy, although those of 
cholera are figured. The illustrations are numerous and well 
made, and throughout the book gives evidence of great care 
and thought in its preparation. 

The publishers have made a handsome volume of this, it being 
bound with bevel-edged covers, well printed on excellent paper, 
and altogether a very good piece of the printer's art. The price 
places this book within the reach of all, and makes it a marvel 
of cheapness. 

Gmscrvativc Gynecology and Electro-Therapeutics* A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Diseases of Women and their Treatment 
by Electricity. By G. Betton Massey, M.D. ' Fourth Edition, 
Revised, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 467. 
Illustrated with Twelve (12) Original, Full-page Chromo- 
Lithographic Plates, and Twelve (12) Full-page Half-tone 
Plates of Photographs taken from Nature, and Numerous 
Engravings in the Text. [Philadelphia : The F. A. Davis 
Company. 1905. Price, $4.00 net. 

Among the methods included under the head of physiological 
therapeutics we find included electro- therapeutics, which is really 
but in its infancy. The supporters of this method are very 
strong in their praises of it and there is no better or more well- 
known advocate of the method in this country than the author 
of the book before us. As a follower and ardent admirer of 
Apostoli, the celebrated electeo-therapeutist of Paris, he soon 
came abreast of him who was regarded as the master in this 
method of therapeutic procedure. The present ig the fourth 
edition of Dr. Massey 's classic work and it is a great improvement 
upon the former one. While electro therapeutics is not as rapid 
as operative surgery, it is certainly preferable to a large class of 
patients and it avoids the loss of blood, which can but be illy 
spared at times by woinen who have already become enfeebled 
by disease and pain. 

The entire work has been practically rewritten, and we find it 
to-day an enlarged book which had its beginning in a small 
monograph on the electro-therapeutic method in fibroid tumors 
of the uterus as practiced by Apostoli and Keith. The treat- 
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Dftent has not found the greatest of favor at the hands of those 
who have leanings towards surgery, but it has been adopted by 
many physicians whom it enables to treat patients at their 
offices. Further experience and practice has enabled the 
author to perfect the technique and render it more satisfac- 
tory. One of the most notable additions made to this edition 
is that of four chapters on the electro-chemical destruction and 
sterilization of cancer, and this will no doubt prove of the highest 
interest to those who have been employing the Roentgen rays 
for this purpose. For, be it remembered, the use of these rays 
does not necessarily imply conservative therapeutics as some of 
the results which follow their use amply testify. Their use in 
diagnosis and treatment has beeh recognized and there is an 
article on this subject by Dr. Herman Grad, an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. 

A very important as well as useful point in connection with 
this work is its fidelity' to detail so far as technique is concerned. 
The thoroughness of this work may be surmised from the fact 
that it is not limited to gynecic subjects, but includes beside 
the utero-tubal system the other abdominal organs such as the 
rectum and sigmoid flexure. To this may be added a short 
chapter on the cosmetic applications of electricity. The book 
begins with an excellent part on diagnosis and ends with a 
number of chapters on the rudiments of medical electricity, 
finally terminating with a table of one hundred and ten con- 
secutive cases of fibromata. 

The book is made much more valuable by the number of 
illustrations and plates which appear. There are 157 figures in 
the text and no less than twentj^'-four plates, twelve of which are 
artistically executed chromo-lithographs, and the remainder 
half-tones from nature. The publishers have well printed the 
book and it is bound with bevel edge and is altogether a 
handsome volume at a very small publication price. 

The International Medical AnnuaL A Year-Book of Treat- 
ment and Practitioners' Index. -Svo. pp. 644. Illustrated. 
1905. Twenty-third year. [New York: E. B. Treat & 
Company. 1905. Price, $3.00 net. 

The popularity of this year-book of medicine has certainly 
not decreased with the years during which it has appeared, and 
to judge from the present issue it is likely not to lose one whit 
in its popularity. The present issue shows a notable improve- 
ment in an increase of size from a duodecimo to an octavo. 
This not only affords an opportunity to furnish more matter 
without increasing the number of pages, but also permits a 
better opportunity for the display of illustrations. All this has 
been done by the publishers without increased cost to the sub- 
scriber. Those of our readers who have been getting this year- 
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Dook need not have its character explained. It includes a 
r^sum^ of the year's medical literature by thirty-six department 
editors, with added articles by noted specialists. The editors 
themselves are among the leading specialists of the world, and 
each article is followed by abundant reference for further read- 
ing and investigation. 

As has been the case in the past issues of this valuable annual 
review, Part I. is devoted to a review of the year's progress in 
Therapeutics, and a list of the newer therapeutic agents alpha- 
betically arranged and clinical indications for their use added. 
Part II. constitutes the Dictionary of Medicine and Surgery, or 
in otjier words an Index of Diseases containing the most recent 
advances made. 'The greater part of the attention given to this 
is devoted to the subjects of diagnosis and treatment, the con- 
clusions of leading authors being given, thus affording him who 
consults the pages of this hand-book the best obtainable infor- 
mation of recent date. Part III. is devoted to Sanitation. 
This is written by no less an authority than Joseph Preistley, 
the Medical Officer of Health for the Parish of Lambeth, Lon- 
don. The special articles are as follows : Serum Therapeutics 
and Organo-therapy ; Intravenous Therapeutics ; Radio-activity 
and Electro-therapeutics; Surgical Treatment of Bright's Dis- 
ease ; Dyspepsia, Gastric and Intestinal Disorders ; Various 
Pathological Conditions of the Eye, illustrated by sixteen stereo- 
grams ; Nasal Accessory Sinuses, with four stereograms ; Pneu- 
monia ; and Tendon Transplantation. The book terminates 
with a list of the new medical books issued in 1904, chiefly 
American. The book closes with a sixteen-page double column 
index with cross references which greatly facilitates reference 
to any subject. 

The Hand-book is well printed on fine paper, and substan- 
tially bound in cloth. It contains no less than thirty full-page 
plates in colors and monochrome, and 54 figures in the text. 
The publishers have spared no expense to make this a hand- 
some volume, and they have succeeded in doing so. Those 
who have hot been subscribers should become such as they will 
never have cause to regret such action. 

The Thyroid and Parathyfoid Glands, By Hubert Rich- 
ardson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 261. With seventy-seven half-tone 
Illustrations made from Special Drawings by F. P. Wight- 
man. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. 
Price, $3.00 net. 

It is not so long ago that the true functions of the ductless 
glands were elucidated and announced to the medical profes- 
sion, and the work along this line, although ridiculed at first, 
has obtained a firm hold, and the subject of internal secretion 
is now an established fact, and while we cannot yet be consid- 
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ered masters of the subject, the medical profession is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with it to be enabled to make deductions of 
a valtiable character. The study of the subject has been the 
cause of making many new and useful advances in therapy, 
and organo-therapy is now recognized and adopted by the more 
advanced and leading members of the profession. Any one 
who has had experience will readily admit the almost wonder- 
ful results which lire to be attained by the use of so-called ex- 
tracts of ductless glands administered in the proper form and 
manner. 

The literature of the thyroid and parathyroid glands has 
been disseminated through medical periodicals, the majority of 
which are German and French, although a goodly number has 
also been printed in American and English journals. It is 
principally for this reason that a monograph on the subject 
written by one who understands foreign languages is the more 
valuable, as the author is thus enabled to cover his subject 
more completely. In the book before us we are presented 
with a very full consideration of the anatomy of the thyroid 
and parathyroid glands, their physiology and the chemistry of 
the thyroid. Then we have described to us their diseases, such 
as goitre, cretinism, myxedema, Basedow's disease, syphilis 
of the thyroid and other affections. The pathology of these 
affections is well set forth, and the treatment of a medical 
character is given in a separate chapter. Of course when the 
ingestion of internal remedies fails recourse must be had to 
surgical measures. These are very accurately described and 
the technique dilated upon. Our readers will remember that 
thyroidectomy was at one time looked upon as Kocher's great 
surgical triumph, but Billroth, Kronlein and Roux can lay 
claim to equally successful results. 

The descriptions of the various forms of disease are well writ- 
ten, and the illustrations are excellent. The Loraine type is 
excellently giveii and infantilism is equally so ; and the illus- 
trations of results of treatment are equally striking and demon- 
strative. In fact, every portion of the book opens up new and 
interesting vistas on a subject which is daily gaining more im- 
portance from every point of view. The book never drags, and 
may be read and re-read with increased interest and profit. It 
is a work which should have an honored place in every physi- 
cian's library and should be found in every surgeon's collection 
of reference books. 

The publishers have issued this in a very handsome form. 
The type is large and clear and the illustrations very well 
printed. The paper and binding are extra, and the book is, on 
the whole, one to be commended. 
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Pathologic und Therapie dct Perityphlitis (Appendicitis). 
Bearbeitet von Dr. Edward Sonnenburg. Fiinfte umgear- 
beitete Auflage. 8vo. pp.255. Mit 36 Abbildungen. [Leipzig: 
Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1905. Preis, Mark 6. 

Pathology AND Treatment op Perityphlitis (Appendicitis) . 
By Dr. Edward Sonnenburg. Fifth Revised Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 255. With 36 Illustrations. [Leipzig : F. C. W. Vogel. 
1905. Price, 6 marks. 

The subject of appendicitis is far from being exhausted. The 
progress made during the past year in the increased knowledge 
of its diagnosis, pathology, treatment and prognosis is marked 
and valuable. The complications and sequelae are becoming 
better known and their recognition as well as that of its various 
complications is more exact. The literature on the subject 
during this same period of time is simply appalling for its 
quantity, not alone in the way of journal articles, but in the 
number of books which have been issued. The work before us 
is a well written and thoroughly revised monograph on the 
subject, and the author assures us that the exigencies of the 
subject have been such that it is practically rewritten and really 
constitutes a new work on appendicitis. As such it is certainly 
a very good and interesting as well as full work. , 

This book is divided into five parts, which are distributed as 
follows : Part I. contains an introduction, the history of 
appendicitis, its terminology, and deals with typhlitis sterco- 
laris and the statistics of the disease. In Part II. we are given 
the etiology and pathogenesis of the trouble and constitutes a 
very valuable chapter. Part III. is very full and well written, 
dealing as it does with the pathological anatomy of perityphli- 
tis and its various forms, including the tuberculous and 
actinomycetic. This is a very thoroughly written part which 
views the subject from every standpoint. Part IV., which fol- 
lows, is concerned with the symptoms, diagnosis and prognosis. 
It is by far the largest part of the book, and very justly so ; for 
upon its correct understanding depends the proper management 
of a case. In this part the author enters minutely into details 
and leaves nothing untouched. The differential diagnosis is 
particularly dwelt upon, and the prognosis is very clear cut and 
sharp. 

The concluding portion. Part V., deals with the treatment of 
appendicitis, surgical, medicinal and expectant. The author, 
like all surgeons who have had experience in appendicitis, ad- 
vocates early operation, and his statistics bear him out in his 
opinion. His observations throughout the work are based 
upon an experience of two thousand cases, and his position as 
chief ^rgeon of the Moabit Hospital of Berlin has made his 
work epoch-making. The interest in this monograph is greatly 
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enhanced by his record of clinical cases supplemented by a 
large number of well-drawn engravings, five of which are in 
colors. We have noted that in a very large percentage of cases, 
more especially of perforation, there existed coprolites in the 
appendix, which is a confirmation of the observations of other 
authors who have written on this disease. 

The book is one which every operative surgeon should have 
in his library, and which it would be of advantage for all physi- 
cians to possess, as they are usually the ones first called in to 
make a diagnosis. 

Diseases of the Heart* A Clinical Text-book for the Use of 
Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Edmund Henry 

. COLBECK, B.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
D.P.H. (Cantab.). 8vo. pp. 350. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. [Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co. 1905. 
Price, $2.50 net. 

No one can fully appreciate the full value of a skillful and 
correct diagnosis of diseases of the heart as the physician 
who, when reading reports of death and their causes, is con- 
fronted with the absurd, unsatisfactory and inadequate expres- 
sion, heart failure. This is something which in reality means 
nothing, and is bandied about by those who should be made to 
know better. The exact, conscientious physician wants some- 
thing better, and has a right to demand an exact cause of 
death. It is nothing more than what is due to the entire medical 
profession, and if an attending physician is incapable of deter- 
mining the cause of a death let it be done by means of a post- 
mortem examination. 

While it may be urged by some that the means to arrive at 
an exact, scientific diagnosis are not yet furnished to us, it is 
no reason why each medical student and practitioner should 
not make an effort to perfect himself with the means which we 
possess. And it is practically the same in other lines of medi- 
cal knowledge. The book before us is a most useful and inter- 
esting monograph in the clinical diagnosis of diseases of the 
heart. The author is very thorough, and gives directions, in a 
very plain manner which is easily understood. He insists very 
much on what has been either omitted or slurred over by other 
authors and which were the only guides, with a few exceptions, 
to the physicians who practiced before the advent of Laennec ; 
of course our readers understood that we refer to inspection 
and palpation. 

In this second, revised edition of the present book the author 
has given, among other things, a short account of mechanical 
strain of the heart, and of the Stokes- Adams' syndrome. He 
indulges in no controversial matter, preferring greater precision 
in what he does give. So far as the cardiograph is concerned 
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the author speaks in no unmistakable terms when he says^ 
'* The value of the cardiograph as a means of diagnosis even in 
skillful hands is somewhat problematical/' and when we add 
to this that but few are sujSiciently skillful its use appears some- 
what limited. 

This book is full and is one that should be diligently studied 
both by students and physicians. It is one in its own class, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to prove a useful guide. The 
publishers have printed it in a very neat manner, upon a supe- 
rior paper, and it is strongly bound in handsome style. The 
illustrations are all good. 

Die directe Besichtig:ung der Speiseroehre« (Esophagoskopie. 
Ein Lehrbuch fiir den Practiker. Von Prof. Dr. Hugo 
Starck. 8vo. pp. 219. Mit drei farbigen Tafeln und 
zwanzig Abbildungen. [Wiirzburg : A. Stuber's Verlag. (C. 
Kabitzsch). 1905. Preis, M. 7. 

The Direct Examination of the Esophagus. Esophagos- 
copy. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Starck. 8vo. pp. 219. With 
three Colored Plates and twenty Illustrations. [Wurzburg : 
A. Stuber. (C. Kabitzsch). 1905. Price, 7 marks. 

The art of making a direct examination of the esophagus is a 
comparatively modern one, and followed the other endoscopic 
methods. Up to its introduction examinations of the esopha- 
gus were not alone crude, but unsatisfactory in the greatest 
degree. The literature of esophagoscopy is sparse, and that 
little scattered in various medical publications. The author of 
the monograph before us attempted the task of filling this 
lacuna, and has succeeded in presenting to us a very good 
monograph. He modestly admits that he has not completely 
covered the subject. He has utilized the works of others, and 
has mainly depended upon his own observations. 

The work before us begins with a history of esophagoscopy 
followed by a description of instruments. After a chapter on 
the anatomy of the esophagus we are given a good description 
of the technique. Then comes a chapter on the method of 
learning esophagoscopy, complications, dangers and contra- 
indications. In the special part are described the various condi- 
tions and diseases of the esophagus and the pictures which 
they present on direct examination. So far as foreign bodies 
are concerned, he regards the determination of their location 
and nature by means of the esophagoscope as better and more 
certain than by the Roentgen ray. He is emphatic on this 
point, and gives very good and distinct reasons for his opinion. 
He concludes this excellent monograph with a table of 78 cases 
of foreign bodies in the esophagus, whose histories have been 
published from 1881 to 1905, there being two of this year. The 
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appended bibliography includes 151 titles of articles mention- 
ing wholly or in part esophagoscopy. 

This work is well gotten up and the plates are excellent. It 
may serve as an incentive to others to take up this line of work, 
and it is certainly a valuable contribution to the subject of 
scientific diagnosis. 

A German-English Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine 
and the Allied Sciences. By the late Hugo Lang, B.A. 
Edited and Completed by Bertram Abrahams, M.B., B. Sc.^ 
F.R.C.P. 8vo. pp. 598. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's 
Son & Co. 1905. Price, $4.00 net. 

The progressive as well as investigating spirit of the Germans 
and their valuable contributions in all departments of medicine 
and surgery have made it a necessity to read, consult and study 
the works of German authorities, many of which have not been 
translated into English. This is more especially true of medical 
journals, and he who has not mastered the German is thus 
placed in position where he loses some of the most valuable 
contributions made by foremost men. Even to him who 
possesses a good knowledge of conversational German the 
medical terms and technical phrases of the allied sciences are 
a sealed book, and a good glossary of these in the English 
language is indeed a valuable acquisition to the reader of 
medical literature whose knowledge of medical language is con- 
fined to the English. We are pleased with the book before us, 
as it is useful in the highest degree and will prevent the per- 
petration of many errors as inconvenient as they are amusing. 

The book before us is not cumbersome and its contents are 
well arranged. Those words whose meaning and orthography 
are the same in both languages have been omitted. Whilst 
mute letters have been dropped in later years in Genman, certain 
authors still retain them, and in those cases in which doubt 
might exist both forms are given in this dictionary. We are 
much pleased to see this work, as it will render all readers in- 
dependent of the assistance of friends as well as enable them 
to translate difficult medical terms without loss of time. The 
entire work is in Latin letters, which to-day are exclusively em- 
ployed in medical as well as other scientific works. 

The binding is handsome, being in' extra half-morocco with 
extra paper on covers, making of it not only a most serviceable 
book but a handsome one as well. German medical men will 
find it useful as well as those who are English-speaking, ds it 
will enable them to translate into English with facility. The 
book is certainly a valuable addition to medical lexicography 
and easily recommends itself. 
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Malformations of the Genital Organs of Women* By Chs. 
Debierre. Translated by J. Henry C. Simes, M.D. 8vo. 
pp. 182. With eighty*five Illustrations. [Philadelphia : 
P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price. $1.50 net. 

In ancient times monstrosities, both in humans as well as 
in animals and plants, were looked upon as fearsome objects 
and portenders of calamities. Later on they were regarded in 
the light of curiosities, and it is not until anatomy and em- 
bryology had established themselves in a firm scientific posi- 
tion that teratology became the advanced study which it is 
to-day. To Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire must be conceded the 
honor of being the father of modern teratology and the credit 
of having systematized this study as well as of having classified 
monstrosities. Teratology has already rendered great services 
to medicine and its development is still in its initial stage. 

The book before us deals with but a very limited portion of 
the vast field of monstrosities, but the author has cultivated it 
in a very thorough as well as intelligent manner rendering the 
subject of his little monograph both useful and interesting. 
We are given by him a very systematic study of the subject, 
fully illustrated and well described. Of course, we would 
expect nothing less from the Professor of Anatomy of the 
Medical School of Lille. The contents are divided into three 
chapters, devoted respectively to the Anatomy of the Genital 
Organs of the Female, to the Development of the Genital 
Organs, and the Malformations of the Genital Organs, this last 
chapter oi^cupying the greatest portion of space. Her- 
maphrodism and Anomalies of the Mammary Gland are also 
considered. 

The translation has been very well done, and to Dr. Simes we 
are not only under obligations for his excellent rendering of 
this book into English, but also for having filled a void in 
English medical literature with a work which will readily be 
accepted as a fit companion to every book on gynecology and 
obstetrics. Every physician who has either one of the latter 
can certainly not afford to do without the one now under re- 
view, as it forms a perfect supplement to them. 

The publishers have made a handsome book of this and it 
should certainly meet with a large sale. 

The Open- Air Treatment of Tuberculosis. By F. W. 
BtjRTON Fanning, M.D. Cantab. 12mo. pp. 176. [Chi- 
cago : W. T. Keener & Co. 1905. Price, $1.50 net. 

To-day the open-air treatment of consumption is regarded 
as the best for many reasons. The author of this little book 
had much experience in this matter and what he writes is 
authoritative. He does not favor placing patients in sanatoria, 
but rather in shelter tents or wooden shelters, the revolving 
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shelter being the best. There are two advantages in this 
method. The physician is enabled to obtain better ultimate 
results, permitting patients to return to their avocations, and 
the latter can more easily afford the treatment as far as cost 
is concerned. The book, whilst not a large one, contains all 
the essential facts connected with the subject, and the subject 
matter is very lucid and the illustrations clear and demonstra- 
tive. It is the very best guide for physicians who are not yet 
versed in the open air treatment, and from it they may obtain 
the best results in their cases of consumption. 

A Hand-Book of Nursing:. For Hospital and General Use. 
Revised Edition. Published under the Direction of the Con- 
necticut Training School for Nurses connected with the General 
Hospital Society, New Haven, Connecticut. 12mo.pp. 319. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations. [New York and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1905. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1878. but the 
advances in medicine made since that time and the correspond- 
ing improvements in methods of nursing made a complete re- 
vision an imperative necessity. As a result of this revision we- 
have presented to us the present hand-book, which is certainly a 
superior one in its class. It is not intended to supplant class- 
room lectures but rather to aid them, and its object is to instruct 
trained nurses in private homes as well as hospitals and thus 
add most considerably to their efficiency. The book is ex- 
cellently illustrated, well and plamly wiitten, and thoroughly 
indexed. It is replete with directions concerning minor details, 
which after all constitute the essentials of a nurse's training. 
The book is well printed and bound, and is just what^ every 
trained nurse should possess as a vade mecum. 

The Eye, Mind, Matter and Energy* By Chalmers Prentice, 
M.D. 12mo. pp. 131. [Chicago : Published by the Author. 
1905. 

This little book has already called forth remarks in the daily 
press. The first half is written for the general reader and the 
remainder of the book for physicians. The contention of the 
author is that drunkenness is a nervous disease which may be 
cured 'by the use of proper eyeglasses, which also cures the 
tobacco habit. We are told that plants think, but we hardly 
think that the author's proof is sufficient to establish his 
position. He has adopted a very radical position in the- treat- 
ment of eye-strain and the resulting brain irritation, recommend- 
ing a reversal of the method of treatment now employed. The 
book is certainly curious as w^ell as interesting and will give- 
much food for thought if nothing else, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Books Received* — The following books were received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal : 

The Eye, Mind, Energy and Matter. By Chalmers Prentice, 
M.D. 12mo. pp. 131. [Chicago : Published by the Author. 
1905. 

The Open- Air Treatment of Tuberculosis. By F. W. Burton- 
Fanning, M.D. Cantab. 12mo. pp. 176. fChicago : W. T. 
Keener & Co. 1905. Price, $1.50 net. 

Malformations of the Genital Organs of Women. By Chs. 
Debeirre. Translated by J. Henry C. Simes, M.D. 8vo. pp. 182. 
With Eighty-five Illustrations. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's 
Son & Co. 1905. $1.50 net. 

The International Medical Annual : A Year Book of Treat- 
ment and Practitioner's Index. Svo. pp. 644. Illustrated. 
1905. Twenty-third Year. [New York : E. B. Treat & Com- 
pany. 1905. Price, $3.00 net. 

Pathologic und Therapie der Perityphlitis (Appendicitis) . 
Bearbeitet von Dr. Eduard Sonnenburg. Fiinfte umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Svo. pp. 255. Mit36 Abbildungen. [Leipzig: Ver- 
lag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1905. Preis, mark 6. 

The Thyroid and Parathyroid Glands. By Hubert Richard- 
son, M.D. Svo. pp. 261. With Seventy-seven Half-tone 
Illustrations made from Special Drawings by F. P. Wright- 
man. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, 
$3.00 net. 

A German-English Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine and 
the Allied Sciences. By the late Hugo Eang, B.A. Edited 
and Completed by Bertram Abrahams, M.B., B. Sc, F.R.C.P. 
Svo. pp. 598. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

Die Direkte Besichtigung der Speiserohre. GEsophagoskopie. 
Ein Lehrbuch fiir den Praktiker. Von Prof. Dr. Hugo Starck. 
Svo. pp. 219. Mit Drei Farbigen Tafeln und Zwanzig Abbild- 
ungen. [Wiirtzburg: A. Stuber's Verlag, (C. Kabitzsch). 
•1905. Preis, M. 7. 

Report of Board of Health on a Third Outbreak of Plague at 
Sydney, 1903. By J. Ashburton Thompson, M.D., D.Ph., 
President, Chief Medical Officer of the Government. Long 
Imperial Octavo, pp. 15. With a Map. [Sydney:' William 
Applegate Gullick, Government Printer. 1904. Price, Is. 
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Diseases bt the Heart. A Clinical Text-Book for the Use of 
Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Ednaund Henry 
Colbeck, B.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
D.Ph. (Cantab.), 8vo. pp. 350. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. [Chicago : W. T. Keener & Co. 1905. Price, 
42.50 net. 

A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine. For Students and 
Practitioners. By Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., B.Sc. 8vo. 
pp. 119. Illustrated with 129 Engravings and 10 Plates in 
Colors and Monochrome. [Philadelphia and New York : 
Lea Brothers & Co. 1905. Price, cloth, $5.00 net; leather, 
^6.00 net ; moroco, $6.50 net. 

Conservative Gynecology and Electro-Therapeutics. A Prac- 
tical Treatise' ^ii the Diseases of Women and their Treatment 
by Electricity. By G. Betton Massey, M.D. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, Rewritten, and greatly Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 467. 
Illustrated with Twelve (12) Original, Full-Page Chromo- 
lithographic Plates and Twelve (12) Full-page Half-tone Plates 
of Photographs taken from Nature, and Numerous Engravings 
in the Text. [Philadelphia : The F. A. Davis Company. 1905. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

A Hand-Book of Nursing. For Hospital and General Use. 
' Revised Edition. Published under the Direction of the Con- 

necticut Training School for Nurses connected with the General 
Hospital Society, New Haven, Connecticut. 12mo. pp. 319. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations. [New York and London : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1905. 

The Mcdico-Chirufgical Toumal, of Philadelphia, has made 
the announcement that it will in future issue twelve numbers a 
year instead of ten, as it has done heretofore. This will cer- 
tainly prove a popular move with all of its readers. 

The J* B* Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, has inau- 
gurated a new move which will prove very satisfactory to all 
editors of medical journals. All journals containing reviews of 
Ijooks published by this firm are to be addressed to their 
'* Clipping Bureau." In this manner neither the publishers nor 
editors will suffer any disappointment. Other medical book 
publishers could adopt this method with profit. 

Report of Board of Health of Sydney on a third outbreak of 
plague, which took place in that city in 1903, is a well-written 
and interesting document by the President of the Board, Dr. J. 
Ashburton Thompson: The inquiry was a very thorough one, 
and the plague was traced to rats, as it had been in previous 
-outbreaks. The means employed to stop this localized epi- 
demic consists in employing expert rat-catchers, who speedily 
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destroyed the dangerous arrivals, withthe-result of a disappear- 
ance of the plague. This has led to the formulation of strict 
regulations governing produce stores and other buildings which 
rodents make their habitat, and laws regulating the construc- 
tion of water closets, the disposal of gai^Age, etc. This docu- 
ment though short is of the highest Interest to municipal health 
boards, and contains many useful directions for the prevention 
of such a plague, which is epizootic but dangerous to man. 



MELANGE- 



Venereal Diseases. — Geo. M. Kober, Waghington, D. C. 
{Journal A. M. A., March 11), points out the terrible prev- 
alence of venereal diseases among the general population. He 
quotes statistics showing that in large cities from 12 to 15 per 
cent, of the population are aflflicted with syphilis, and a still 
larger proportion with gonorrhea. While he does not think 
that public regulation of the evil is advisable in this country, 
he maintains that the state should enforce laws against solicita- 
tion and seduction, and that health boards should recommend 
the enactment of sanitary regulation of all occupations by 
which extragenital syphilis may be conveyed, and special 
examinations should be made of wet nurses, etc. He believes 
that these measujres would be of great educational value and 
suggests that a general educational campaign be instituted 
against these disorders. 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum. — E. Jackson, Denver (Journal 
A. M. A., March 11), holds that rigid cleanliness, while it will 
greatly diminish the number of cases of blindness from this 
cause, will not always prevent it, and that the Crede method, 
while efficient, sometimes causes irritation. He sees some 
hope in the use of some of the less irritant silver salts than the 
nitrate, but believes that we need more experience in their use 
before we can give them the same confidence. Even ift case 
of actual purulent disease, careful treatment will usually pre- 
vent blindness. He thinks that social conditions favoring or 
opposing the spread of gonorrhea are more important than leg- 
islative measures aimed directly at purulent conjunctivitis, and 
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that gonorrhea is a malignant contagious disease and should 
be publicly recognized and dealt with as such in all its clinical 
manifestations. 

Syphilis a Disease of the Iimocent»--L. D. Bulkley, New 
York City {Journal A. M. A., March 4), states that this dis- 
ease is too invariably considered disreputable and not to be 
mentioned in good society; it is often innocently acquired. 
He mentions its prevalence in past times and in certain parts 
of the world and its infection of whole communities, largely 
through family life. He quotes Foumier's statements regard- 
ing the innocent acquisition of syphilis, and says that in his 
private practice this was the case in 50 per cent, of female 
cases, and that in married women the percentage of innocent 
infection was quite 85 per cent. He notices the occurrence 
of the hereditary form and the methods of extragenital infection. 
No one is certain, he says, of not being infected innocently. 
In view of these facts he urges that this disease be placed 
among the contagious diseases under the control of boards of 
health. He advises making it a punishable offense to commu- 
nicate this disease knowingly. If these measures could be 
carried out, he believes that a great step would be taken toward 
restraining the disorder and preventing infection of the inno- 
cent. 

The Prophylaxis of Venereal Diseases* — Prince A. Morrow, 
New York City {Journal A. M. A., March 4), thinks that the 
extent of venereal diseases in married life is far greater than is 
commonly supposed. The chief social danger comes from the 
destructive effects on the health and on the productive energy 
of the family. Regulation of prostitution according to the 
European methods he considers practically ineffective, as it 
applies only to one sex. We might as well attempt to prevent 
the importation of plague by excluding only the infected 
women. The method of prophylaxis in which he puts the 
most confidence is education, both of youths and of the pub- 
lic generally. The public conscience must be awakened. The 
present indifference, based on ignorance, and the popular no- 
tion that these diseases are simply consequences of vice, must 
be done away with. In his opinion, a special society, including 
in its membership educators, clergy, jurists and sociologists. 
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as well as medical men said public spirited individuals gener- 
ally, should undertake tUs work. It should be a permanent 
organization, exerting a continuous active force against this 
prevalent evil. He believes that with organized and intelligent 
effort many of the apparently insurmountable difficulties of 
this question eventually may be overcome. 

The Missouri Valley Medical Excursion to the Portland 
meeting of the American Medical Association will leave Kansaa 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha on June 27th, via the Burlington 
and Northern Pacific Railways. A week will be spent in Yel- 
lowstone Park, and one or two days in Seattle and Tacoma. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all medical men and their 
friends to join a congenial party and make this the most de- 
lightful trip of the season. The entertainment in Portland 
promises to excel all previous events, and the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition will be in progress at the same time. Rate for the 
round trip to Portland, $45.00. Yellowstone Park trip, hotels 
and all expenses, $49.50. Pullman, berth for two, $11.50 to 
Portland, allowing stop-over at the Park. A second special 
train will leave Kansas City on July 6th, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who do not care to visit Yellowstone Park. Full 
information and berth reservations may be obtained by address- 
ing the secretary, Dr. Chas. Wood Fassett, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Carabana Prize Gwitests* — To the Editor: — Believing 
that many of your readers are keen critics of the advertising 
columns of your valued journal, it has occurred to us that they 
might be willing to enter into a little contest which we are or- 
ganizing and for which we shall award $50 in cash prizes, as 
follows: A committee of three physicians. will award, not later 
than July 1 st, a first prize of $25, a second prize of $15, and a 
third prize of $10, to the doctor sending in, prior to June 1 st, 
the five best reasons why physicians should and do daily pre- 
scribe our carabana aperient water. The five reasons should be 
stated as concisely as possible, not exceeding twenty-five words 
each. All that is necessary for your readers to qualify will be 
that they are personally familiar with the various uses to which 
carabana water is put, and that they write from personal exper- 
ience. In order to ensure fairness, physicians competing must 
sign their reasons with a ''nom de plume, " and in a separate 
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envelope enclose their professional card, on which the **nom 
de plume " should also appear. Address : Carabana Contest, 2 
and 4 Stone street, New York. Yours very truly, — Geo. J. 
Wallau. 

Syphilis in Physicians.-^ The necessity of counting syphilis 
as an * 'occupation disease '' of physicians has recently been 
urged by Blaschko, who has had as patients no less than twelve 
medical men suffering from the disease. The primary lesion 
occurred in nearly every case about the hands, and was received 
in the course of gynecological examination or operation. In 
some of the cases the cause of infection was the accidental 
wounding of the finger with an instrument, but in most it oc- 
curred through some unnoticed scratch or minute lesion. In 
one case, indeed, infection was definitely traced to the per- 
formance of an aupotsy in a syphilitic case. The primary lesion 
was usually very small, and by no means painful, and presented 
some diflBculty in diagnosis ; in particular it had to be distin- 
guished from herpes, from anatomical tubercle, and from chan- 
croid. 

Blaschko advises against excessive use of the scrubbing- 
brush in preparation for gynecological examination, as he 
thinks it is responsible for many slight traumata about the 
fingers. He advises, too, and we cordially agree with him, the 
more frequent use of gloves in general gynecological work. 

The above appears in the Medical Press and Circular. Our 
advice to those who desire to indulge in gynecological work is 
to use a speculum. 

Portland Session Worth Attending at Great Trouble and 
Expense. — From both points of view — the opportunities of the 
session and the attractions of the trip — the Portland 
session should be one of the most largely attended in the his- 
tory of the Association, predicts the Medical Fortnightly. No 
argument is needed to convince regular and occasional attend- 
ants that the scientific worth of the sessions, wherever held, 
always abundantly repay for all expenses and inconveniences 
incurred ; the Portland session will be no exception to this rule, 
the program promised will be interesting and instructive in a 
high degree to workers in all lines of medical science — a better 
has never been prepared ; add to this the opportunity of rubbing 
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shoulders with the men who are doing things in medicine, and 
it needs no more to convince one that one's presence will have 
been abundantly worth while. . But while the scientific is the 
foremost aim and object of the session of the Association, 
it is also a fact that a good majority of those who attend make 
the occasion a time for recreation and sight-seeing. Never 
have greater opportunities been offered for this than are at our 
command this year. The Portland Exposition will be in size 
and attractiveness in the class of that at Buffalo ; the chief 
criticism of the St. Louis Exposition was that it was so large 
that it could not be seen in less than a month, and that its very 
immensity was a disadvantage.; Portland's will be free from 
this criticism, but will furnish an abundance of natural and ar- 
tificial beauties, and such a mass of scientific, art, industrial 
and natural exhibits as must prove interestingly entertaining 
and satisfying. Profiting from the experience of former expo- 
sition cities, Portland will be better able to care for her guests 
than ever before has been done ; hotel and private accommoda- 
tions will be abundant at very reasonable rates. — Jour, A. M, A, 

United States Law in Relation to Subscription to Periodicals* 
— The Buffalo Medical Journal for October, 1904, quotes the 
following abstract of United States Court Decisions relative to 
subscription to periodicals, from the Atlanta Medical and 
Surgical Journal: 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary are considered as wishing to renew their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their 
periodicals, the publisher may continue to send them until 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals 
from the postofl&ce to which they are directed, they are re- 
sponsible until they have settled their bills and ordered them 
discontinued. 

4. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publishers, and the papers are sent to the former address, 
they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take periodicals 
from the office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is 
prima facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

6. If subscribers pay in advance they are bound to give. 
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notice at the end of the time if they do not wish to continue 
taking it ; otherwise the publisher is authorized to send it and 
the subscriber will be responsible until an express notice, with 
payment of all arrearages, is sent to the publisher. 

The latest postal laws are such that newspaper publishers can 
arrest anyone for fraud who takes a paper and refuses to pay for 
it. Under this law the man who allows his subscription to run 
for some time unpaid, and then orders it discontinued, or orders 
the postmaster to mark it *' refused'' and have a postal card 
sent notifying the publisher, leaves himself liable to arrest and 
fine the same as for theft. 

Lively Career of a Medical Journalist— The brilliant jour- 
nalistic feat of Dr. G. E. Morrison in securing for the Times 
the full text of the new treaty with Thibet, about which so 
much mystery hung, brings into prominence again the name of 
one of the members of the medical profession who has found 
fame in other fields than that for which they were designed. 
The Medical Press for September 28, 1904, states that Dr. 
Morrison was born under the prosaic roof of Geelong College 
near Melbourne, and that the spirit of adventure early seized 
him. He first distinguished himself by voyaging in a canoe, 
the whole length of the River Murray, which is to Australia 
what the Mississippi is to America. Not content with this, he 
next walked across the Australian continent from ' north to 
south, writing an account of his wanderings for the Melbourne 
Age, The same paper sent him on a voyage in a trading 
schooner among the Pacific Islands, and subsequently to New 
Guinea as leader of an exploring expedition. There his career 
nearly came to an end for he was badly wounded by a native 
spear ; in fact, part of the weapon remained in his body for many 
months and was only finally extracted at Edinburg, whither he 
had gone to study medicine. After graduation, Dr. Morrison 
started off on his travels once more, finding his way to the Rio 
Tinto mines in Spain, where he officiated as medical officer, 
and to Ballarat, where he was appointed the superintendent of 
the district hospital. It was, however, at Peking as special 
correspondent to the Times that he found his metier, and few 
will forget his well informed and prescient telegrams on the 
events preceding the Boxer rising. Lord Curzon, then under 
secretary for foreign affairs, had finally to confess that the 
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Times was better informed than the government. Medicine 
seldom leads its followers to fame as journalists, but 3o long 
as it possesses in its ranks men of the type of Dr. Morrison, it 
will have no cause to be ashamed of its performances in this 
respect. — New York Medical Journal, 

Standardizing: fay Analysis* — Mariani and Company have 
been highly complimented on their policy of publishing the 
Governmental analysis on each bottle of Vin Mariani. Thi& 
is at once a stamp of truth and an indication of good faith and 
reliability in manufacture, which admits of no argument or 
false premises. The following analysis, made by the French 
Government upon its own volition, is verified at frequent inter- 
vals : 

Analysis of the Paris Municipal Laboratory. 

Quantitative Analysis Number 247. 

The Director of the Municipal Laboratoire de Chimie certi- 
fies that Vin Mariani represents exactly : 

Density, at 15° C 1.014 

Alcohol, percentage in volume, at 17° 17.07 

Alcohol, by weight, per litre ., 142.9 

Extractive, at 1U0° in grams, per litre 87.36 

Sugar, before inversion, per litre 41.60 

Sugar reduced, after inversion, per litre 68.80 

Sulphate of potassium, in grams, per litre 0.91 

Tartrate, in grams, per litre 1.85 

Ash 2.24 

Acid, calculated as sulphuric 3.13 

Acid sulphurous none 

Acid salicylic - none 

Saccharin none 

Coloring matter nothing abnormal 

Deviation of poiarimeter before inversion + 2°44' 

Deviation of poiarimeter after inversion .. — 2°16' 

Coca bases, combined in grams, per litre 0.220 

(Signed) 

GiRARD, Chemist, 

Director of the Municipal Laboratory. 

Paris, France, March 24, 1900. 

Other analyses made in the United States, under the Pure 

Food Commission of Ohio, and under the direction of the State 

Board of Health of Pennsylvania and the Illinois Pharmacy 

Board, confirm former examinations made in France, Germany, 

Russia and elsewhere, thus demonstrating the absolute purity 

and reliability of Vin Mariani. — Coca Leaf, March, 1904. 
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Antitufacrciilosis Work in the United States. — S. A. Knopp, 
New York City (Journal A. M. A,, February 11), reports 
progress in the organization of the medical profession and the 
public against tuberculosis in the last few years, including a 
list of the special sanatoria for patients suffering from this 
disease in the United States and Canada. These appear under 
various names— hospital, sanatorium, sanitarium, home, etc. 

The proper designation, he holds, is sanatorium, derived 
from the Latin word sanare, * 'to ^heal, '' while sanitarium 
evidently comes from the Latin word sanitas, ^'health,'' and 
is usually employed to designate some specially healthful 
locality suitable for convalescent patients or an institution for 
the care of nervous and mental diseases. That this is com- 
ing to be the general understanding of the term is shown by 
the adoption of the word sanatorium by all the more recent 
establishments and some of the old ones. The term **home" 
suggests an asylum, a place which the patient will enter and 
never leave, and from his observation he does not think that 
these institutions, as a rule, are as well equipped for curative 
purposes as are the regular sanatoria. One institution on his 
list is a seaside sanatorium for tuberculous children, an insti- 
tution of special value for this class of cases. Multiple insti- 
tutions for scrofulous children will be required in the fight 
against consumption. He speaks highly of special tubercu- 
losis dispensaries, a number of which have been established in 
the large cities, and he thinks that special wards in general hos- 
pitals for this class of cases are next best, though not equal to 
special institutions. Isolation of consumptives in asylums and 
prisons is desirable, and Dr. Knopf commends the Agricultural 
Colony connected w^ith the Texas prison as a worthy example. 
He holds also that such establishments would be of great ad- 
vantage to indigent convalescents .discharged from sanatoria, 
especially those who had formerly followed unhealthful occupa- 
tions. He pleads for the co-operation of the various boards 
throughout the country in combating the ravages of tubercu- 
losis. 

"Excursions^ and "Side^ Trips from Portland, Ore. — Dr. 
K. A. J. Mackenzie, Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Portland, Ore., sends a statement in regard to the outside 
attractions which are offered. It is very persuasive. We learn 
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therefrom that Portland is a city of approximately 150,000 in- 
habitants. The climate in July is delightful, the days never 
excessively warm and the nights always cool and refreshing. 
It is situated on the beautiful Willamette River, six miles from 
the Columbia (by trolley line) and 100 miles from the ocean. 

From any of the elevated points back of the city, easily 
accessible by car lines, can be seen the snow-capped peaks of 
Mount Hood, Mount St. Helens, Mount Ranier, Mount Adams; 
and Mount Jefferson, ranging from 10,000 to 14,000 feet in 
altitude, representing a view such as perhaps cannot be 
obtained from any other city in the world. 

The social features of the entertainment include car rides to 
these view points ; a river excursion through the great gorge of 
the Columbia, where the basaltic cliffs rise on either side to a 
height of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, over which plunge the waters of 
some of the most beautiful falls in the United States or the 
world ; a railroad excursion to the Pacific Ocean and a day on 
the beach. 

These and other social events will be afforded the delegates 
and members. 

** Side Trips,^^ — Arrangements have been made for side trips 
for those who may desire them, at reduced rates, to Alaska, 
Japan and the Hawaiian Islands ! The following rates have 
been obtained for a party of not less than twenty to each place : 
San Francisco to Honolulu and return. $110; San Francisco to 
Yokohama and return, $240; San Francisco to Hong Kong and 
return, $270 ; Seattle or Tacoma to Alaska and return, $70. 

The trip to Alaska takes twelve days. 

Reservations for the trip to Honolulu, Yokohama or Hong 
Kong must be made before July 1. 

A trij)^ to Cloud Cap Inn, at snow line of Mount Hood, 
situated at the foot of the glacier of Mount Hood, at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet, is easily made from Portland at small 
expense of money and time. The trip can be made from Port- 
land to Mount Hood by daylight, at a round trip fare of $9.50. 
Expense at the inn, $3 per day. Ascent of the mountain. to its 
summit can be made from this point in one day. The route is 
by rail to Hood River; thence twenty-seven miles by stage to 
the inn. The stage trip is through magnificent forests and 
amid continuous mountain scenery unsurpassed in the world. — 
Boston Medical and SHrgical Journal. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF URETERAL CALCULUS. 

From Ureteral Catheterization. 

BYRON ROBINSON, CHICAGO. 

If one introduces a wax-tipped catheter in the ureter and on 
withdrawal the wax presents abrasions, scratches or creases on 
its surface, Kelly claims it indicates the presence of ureteral 
^calculus. However, some calculi are so soft and friable or 
smooth that the wax tip would be liable to escape becoming 
abraded or creased. The scratches on the wax should be viewed 
by a magnifying lens. Also the stone might be ensconced in 
the ureter in such a manner or location as to escape contact 
with the wax-tipped catheter. The calculus might lie in a 
dilated lumbar spindle, or in some of the inaccessible calyces 
or portions of the pelvis as the distal major calyces. If oppo- 
sition is offered to the ureteral catheter as it passes through the 
ureter, obstructing object may be: (a), ureteral calculus; (b), 
ureteral valve; (c), ureteral flexion; (d), intra-ureteral neo- 
plasm ; (e) , consolidated blood clot ; (f ) , ureteral cysts. Besides 
the calculus might be located or ensconced in the ureter in such a 
condition that the catheter could glide laterally to it, or the calcu- 
lus might be located in inaccessible[calyces or portions of the pel- 
vis, as in the distal major calyces. Ureteral duplicity, complete 
or partial, might obscure a diagnosis. Again in some subjects 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF URETERAL CALCULUS AND 

via I (Rvmn R.ihrniinn.l Thin nut iLliIstraEes : Is) locHtioni 

e proximal ielbnius I 



with ureteritis one may be occasionally unable to pass the 
catheter ii> the ureter to any great extent proximal ward, as the 
spasm of the ureters obstructs its passage, which I have person- 
ally observed. Hence the differential diagnosis of ureteral cal- 
culus from ureteral catheterization plus wax tips is uncertain. 
The ureteral catheter will furnish urines separately indicating 
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URETERAL VALVES. 
FJE. 2. (Bttou BoblDBon I Tble IlluscratJoD is drawn from 
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0AL0OLD8 LODGED BETWEEN VESICAL M0CO8A AND VESICAL 
UU8CDLAR13. 
Fig, 3, (ByroQ Robinson.) Represents a rslculue about the Gize of a tnrkey eee 
located between the musculariB and mucoea of the bladder. The kidney of the same 
side was totally destroyed. I Incised the reeiOQ of the destroyed kidney, evacuating 
about two quarts ofpua. the natientdyineaome sii days later. I secured an autopsy 
and found Che enormous calculus lying at the distal end of the ureter within tbe 
bladder wall, t. «.. between vesicular mucosa and musculariB. 

which urine contains the blood, albumen or pus. Also the 
ureter containing the calculus or neoplasm is liable to conduct 
more urine than its fellow from the hyperemia of the corres- 
ponding kidney due to the irritation of the calculus. These 
facts aid sufficiently to avoid operating on the wrong side, but 
no more. The catheters might contain metal (wire, bismuth, 
&a, &c.) and be x-rayed in situ, indicating the line of the 
ureter. 
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PARTIAL BILATERAL URETERAL DUPLICITY. 

Fie. 4. (BTFon RoblDsOD.) I sepured ttiia specimen Iroiu kd nutopej ttiious 

courtesy ol Dr. A.M. Stober. of the Cook County Hospil«lLaboratory. The ui 

were enormously dllUed. due to ureteral obetruclion. Tills Bueeimea preseals t 

ditBculty ol maklDE a diiTerential dincnosis ol urettral calculus Irom catbeterlza 



From Cystoscopy. 
Cystoecopy reveals : (a), whether the ureteral orifice preseots 
any disease ; (b), the kind of functional activity of one or both 
ureters is demonstrated; (c), the absence, presence, number, 
location, dimension, form, and color of the ureteral meatuses. 
During cystoscopy of the bladder one may be sufficiently fortu- 
nate to observe a calculus projecting from the distal end of the 
ureter. This diEEerentiates calculus from other ureteral dis- 
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picture preaents Ibe vesical nrlflce of the distal 
ward to tbal ol the proiimal ureter. The difficult) 
Id ureteral duplicity Is apparent. Tbis Bpecimen 



Original Couhuhicatiohs. 



However, this is rare. In observing the ureteral orifice we 
infer much from dimension, form and co /or (blood supply). 
However, to be reliable for differential diagnosis the meatus of 
the ureter must present not only marked but striking features. 
The ureteral meatus may present: (a), turgid oval shape ; (b), 
slipper form; (c), golf hole shape; (d), ulcerated edge; (e), 
patulous condition; (f), narrow orifice with puckered outline; 
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(g), a white orifice surrniinded with a ring of red ; (h), cedema 
of meatus, which includes an extensive range of ureteral dis- 
ease as well as calculus. For example, cedema of the ureteral 
meatus may he the symptom of a calculus or tuherculosis mov- 
ing proximalward in the ureter. However, the form, dimension 
and color of the ureteral meatus furnishes little aid in the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of ureteral calculus. In cystoscopy we 
observe the efflux of the ureteral stream issuing from the 
meatus. It may he voluminous, vigorous, sluggish, or absent. 
'It may compare similarly or be different froni its fellow stream. 
However, the ureteral efflux furnishes little comfort in forming 
a differential diagnosis of ureteral calculus. 
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pelvis and calyces (2 and 3). On the left 
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mens ol DsrllBl obstruction of tbe ureter at 
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ande id eDoimous dilatation ot tbe ureteral 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE PHYSICIAN.* 

. BY JUDGE FRANK S. ROBY, APPELLATE COURT. 

Responsibility compels effort; effort begets capacity and 
opportunity opens before the capable man. Success depends 
upon opportunity. No detailed definition of success can be 
written; every man has a right to define for himself in the 
light of his own life and its environment. Practically de- 
fined, success means usefulness; the accumulation of money, 
the attainment of position, the possession of power may be 
incident to it and they may simply serve to emphasize the 
completeness of failure. 

Every human being has his moments of inspiration. There 
is nothing that ennobles or prolongs them as does the realiza- 
tion of the fact that others are weaker than he, and that those 
weaker dependent ones are clinging and looking up to him. 
Many a man faint-hearted and weary has lifted the burden 
of discouragement from his soul by a single glance about 
him. **If I falter and fail how may these halting and help- 
less ones continue to fight?" And thus it is that dependent 
weakness becomes the very essence of self-reliant strength. 

Rules applicable to men individually are in a broad way 
applicable to mankind collectively. 

Appreciation of human brotherhood is increasingly keen. 
The disciple of selfishness is an alien to the high impulse of 
the age. That profession which offers the greatest opportu- 
nity to those who follow it is entitled to primacy among the 
professions. Such primacy at this time must be conceded to 
the investigating, intellectual, scientific men who are eligible 
to membership in such societies as this. 

There was a time when the clergy monopolized the field. 
Those accused of crime were denied counsel, and those stricken 
with illness died or lived according to the supposed '*will of 
God." That time is, however, past. The clergyman is lea:rn- 
ing what the layman by force of his own instrinsic common 
sense came long since to vaguely feel and later to understand, 
that theology is not religion but frequently its antithesis. 
The influence and standing of a clergyman depend, among us, 

*Reprinted from The Medical and Surgical Monitor, of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
January, 1905. 
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upon what manner of man iie is, upon what manner of thing 
he does. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, they are also in 
many ways impossible. I shall not knowingly disparage tbat 
profession within which my own work lies. It has stood and 
still stands for human, liberty and equal right, and in the un- 
yielding integrity and patriotic devotion of the bar is found 
a sure guaranty for the maintenance of republican institu- 
tions and free government. But these things depend, after 
all, upon the physical and mental characteristics of thpse who 
make up the population of a country. Men of sound bodies 
and minds will create for themselves such government as they 
need, construct such institutions as may be required for the 
expression of the religious instinct implanted in them by the 
Creator. To a debased and corrupt people neither law nor 
religion avails and so the solution of our complex problems, 
social and economic, depends upon the character and quality 
of the individual citizen of the commonwealth, which charac- 
ter is largely a matter of education, that of the subject to 
be educated in turn depending upon the education of those 
responsible for its existence. 

The scientific research and discovery of the last thirty 
years has been prosecuted and carried on by those who in a 
general classification must be placed in the medical profession, 
many of them being of course specialists in the extreme sense. 
This research and this discovery make it possible for the min- 
ister to teach a purer religion, for the lawyer to construct 
and conduct a better government. Further research will 
come from, the same source. 

In olden time knowledge was regarded as a thing to be 
kept from the vulgar. Its possessors hung a cloud of gloomy 
superstitition over the world and the multitude did homage 
to them. Those who had power, warriors and kings, were 
content to share results and aided to continue the delusion. 
No such conspiracy now exists. The scientific humanitarian 
brooks no restraint and hides no useful fact. The value of 
a truth is increased in geometrical progression by communica- 
tion and, therefore, the duty of the day is to carry truth 
everywhere and to everyone. 

I do not think that there can be much dissent from these 
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general propositions. The question is how best to carry the- 
truth to the people ? In this task as in the prior and contin- 
uous one of discovery your "profession must lead. It must 
lead because it can. It can lead because it knows the factR 
of which others are ignorant. And if, because of that igno^ 
ranee, the truth is more slowly perceived than it ought to be,, 
still greater is the duty to point it out. It can lead because 
it has the confidence of the people, knowledge of their neces- 
sities and familiarity with their mode of thought. 

Lawyers long identified with the affairs of a community, 
participating in and advising almost every business transac- 
tion, consulted by those troubled in domestic and personal re- 
lations, get a firm hold on their client's confidence ; ministers 
coming in contact with humanity while it is in the valley of 

m 

despair know of its longings for immortality and its need for 
comforting assurance ; but it is to the doctor and to the doctor 
alone that the door of every closet is unlocked and the hidden 
skeleton brought out. To him the high and the humble, the 
priest and the layman and the lawyer all come for help and 
confession. Touching thus the inner life of every man, power 
to mould sentiment such as the writer of ballads never had 
in years gone by is yours, and, therefore, in the sight of these 
weak and timid ones you may not hesitate and you may not 
fail. The consciousness of responsibility ought to abide in 
the doctor's heart forever. The power of life is almost his 
and the shadow of death is never far. Who can be indolent 
when there is so much to do? 

If every person in the profession appreciated the respon- 
sibility devolved upon him by his occupation, and the confi- 
dence of which he thereby becomes the recipient, if each one- 
were to subordinate his grosser instinct to the Catholicism of 
service, no door would be long shut to truth. 

The practical question is how to bring your membership- 
up to grade, to give it the right fibre, and to increase its con- 
sciousness ? 

I am writing no indictment. The best men in the world 
are doctors, but so are some of the worst ones; the wisest 
meii in the world belong to your profession, and some of the 
most ignorant ones practice it. Those who are absolutely 
vicious, the abortionist and his kind, must be treated as other 
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enemies of the human race, visited with the penalties of the 
<;riminal and social law, but they are not the men who com- 
pose the rear rank. It is composed, not of the intentionally 
vicious, but of those who if ignorance were an excuse would 
always have a defense. In this rank are found those who 
refuse to report births and deaths, or do so with grudging 
inexactness ; the disciples of Cuban itch ; those who stand for 
the glory of their town by asserting that there is not and 
never has been a case of smallpox in it ; who diagnose all sore 
thro^it as tonsilitis and congratulate the parents over the pos- 
session in the family of membranous croup and scarletina, 
when it might have been so much worse. Think of a doctor 
in this age of antiseptics binding a mangled arm in commer- 
cial cotton-batting procured from a dry-goods store for that 
purpose; or imagine him going directly from scarlet fever 
to the lying-in-bed ! -There are many shades of this miserable 
incompetence manifested every day— horse- trading, interest- 
accumulating, pleasure-seeking M. D.'s who ought to have been 
born in the eleventh century. 

So far as the law-making power is concerned about all 
has been done in Indiana that would appear to be necessary. 
The system of registration and examination is an excellent 
one. There should be no relaxation in its enforcement, the 
ultimate result of which cannot but be advantageous. But 
nothing can take the place of public education which is now 
progi*essing with an unexampled rapidity. It will not be 
very many years until we will take care of your laggards and 
incompetents ourselves. It is indicative of the trend that 
the present test of public economy involves a consideration 
of value as well as cost. 

Human credulity has always afforded and always will 
afford a fruitful field for imposition, a field which is not of- 
ten allowed to liq fallow. The charlatan of the long hair is 
a menace only as the gold brick man is a menace. No one 
particularly sympathizes with his victim, it being merely a 
case of a fool and his money. 

The patent medicine imposition is more serious. I do 
not regard the sale of proprietary remedies as a thing to be 
prohibited. The vice lies in the false statement by which the 
:>sale is induced. We have a statute declaring that: **Who- 
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ever with intent to defraud another, designedly, by color of 
any false token or writing or any false pretense • * * 
obtains from any person any money * * * shall be im- 
prisoned in the State prison not more than seven years or 
less than one year, and fined in any sum not more than 
$1,000 nor less than $10. ' ' 

It never seems to have occurred to any one that the pat- 
ent medicine manufacturer could be affected by such provis- 
ions as this. Take for illustration the widely advertised 
remedy known as Liquozone. This remedy is sold upon the 
representations that the essential process in its manufacture 
consists in the generation of oxygen which is confined under 
pressure, and by a secret method by the employment of im- 
mense apparatus and fourteen days^ time, are made part of 
the liquid product ; that it is not made like medicine by com- 
pounding drugs; that there is no alcohol in it; that its vir- 
tues come solely from the gases used in its manufacture ; and 
that it will cure fifty diseases enumerated, including Bright 's 
disease, xjonsumption and cancer, together with many others 
not specified. 

This latter declaration may be treated as an expression 
of opinion, but with regard to the constituent elements con- 
tained in the medicine there can be no room for a mistake. 
An analysis published in the September 3rd number of the 
American Medicine shows the ingredients of this mixture to 
be: . 

LIQUOZONE. 

Water 98.61 Per Cent. 

Sulphuric acid 1.05 Per Cent. 

Sulphurous acid \ .28 Per Cent. 

Hydrochloric acid Trace. 

Fixed residue 06 Per Cent. 

The report adds : ' ' The above data show material called 
^Liquozone' is composed of water to which sulphurous and 
sulphuric acid have been added. Hydrochloric acid is prob- 
ably due to pre-existing chlorides. The fixed residue comes 
from the fact that the water is not distilled. There appears * 
to be no justification whatsoever for the claim in the adver- 
tisement relating to this simple mixture. The cost probably 
does not exceed one cent per gallon." 

This is a typical illustration, except that the danger in 
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using the article is not so great as in using many others. 

Some measure of protection can be procured by the en- 
actment of a law providing that no proprietary medicine shall 
be sold unless the formula therefor is printed upon the label 
in large and legible type, and that a failure to so print such 
formula, or a false statement therein as to any ingredient, or 
the amount thereof, shall be a misdemeanor subjecting both 
the manufacturer and the person selling, or offering to sell 
such medicine, to punishment by fine or otherwise. The law 
would undoubtedly cause the medicine buying public to con- 
sult dictionaries and dispensatories more than they have here- 
tofore done and relieve the drug store shelves of a considera- 
ble amount of waste material. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss details ; annoyances 
and discouragements lie along the way we go. 
**Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 

runs, • 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 



suns. ' ' 



**Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new ; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do." 



Locomotor Ataxia* — S. W. Rhein, Philadelphia (Jotirnal 
A, M. A., February 25), reports a case of locomotor ataxia 
with typical clinical history, save that there appeared with or 
soon following the appearance of the tabetic symptoms a fine 
rhythmical tremor in both hands and arms. This was quieted 
by voluntary motion, but afterwards increased. No other 
sympton suggesting paralysis agitans was present and the path- 
ologic findings at the autopsy were those characteristic of well- 
developed tabes. The case is of interest on account of this 
occurrence of tremor, which is not usually observed as a symptom 
of tabes. The author suggests that it may possibly be a case 
of this disease associated with paralysis agitans. The arterial 
conditions were not such as are usually associated with senile 
tremor. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON QA5TRIC ULCER. 

The Etiology and Pathology op Gastric Ulcer. 

BY JOSEPH MCFARLAND, M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The form of gastric ulcer to which consideration is devo- 
ted in the following paper is that familiar -to clinicians and 
pathologists under the name of simple ulcer of the stomach, 
round ulcer of the stomach, peptic ulcer, chronic perforating 
ulcer and Cruveilhier 's disease. 

Morbid Anatomy.— This form of ulcer is usually single, 
but may be multiple, as is shown in the following statistics 
of 463 cases collected by Brinton : Fifty-seven cases showed 
two ulcers, sixteen cases showed three ulcers, three cases 
showed four ulcers, two cases showed five ulcers, four cases 
showed more than five ulcers. There is a case on record in 
which thirty- four ulcers existed in the same stomach. 

As a rule the ulcers are small in size, usually not more 
than one centimeter in diameter, though they vary within 
wide margins, and in rare cases may attain to the size of a 
saucer, one, reported by Peabody, having measured nineteen 
by ten centimeters. 

The ulcers are usually nearly round, though in most cases 
one diameter slightly exceeds the other. The edges are always 
rounded, and when the shape is irregular, the irregularity 
may usually be explained by the coalescence of several ulcers. 

They are most frequently situated on the posterior wall 
of the stomach near the lesser curvature. In Welch's 793 
cases collected from hospital statistics, the following distribu- 
tion was observed ; lesser curvature, 288 cases, or 36 per cent. ; 
posterior wall, 235 cases, or 30 per cent.; pylorus, ninety- 
five cases, or 12 per cent.; anterior wall, sixty-nine cases, or 
9 per cent. ; cardia, fifty cases, or 6 per cent. ; fundus, twenty- 
nine cases, or 4 per cent.; greater curvature, twenty-seven 
cases, or 3 per cent. 

Of 206 cases studied by Brinton, the following distribu- 
tion was observed: posterior wall, eighty-seven cases, or 42 
per cent.; lesser curvature, fifty-five cases, or 26.8 per cent.; 
pylorus, thirty-two cases, or 15.6 per cent. ; anterior and pos- 
terior walls, thirteen cases, or 6.3 per cent.; anterior wall, 

*Read before the Philadelphia County Medical Society, February 8. 1905. 
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ten cases, or 4.9 per cent.; greater curvature, five cases, or 
2.4 per cent. ; cardia, four cases, or 2.0 per cent. 

Small ulcers are not infrequent in the duodenum, being 
usually situated close to the pyloric ring, in the first portion 
of the duodenum. These duodenal ulcers deserve separate 
mention, but these remarks refer especially to gastric ulcer. 

The appearance of the ulcer is strikingly characteristic. 
The smooth rounded margins are, as a rule, without eleva- 
tion. The surface is usually clean ; that is, free from necrotic 
shreds, false membranes, etc. According to the classical de- 
scription the lost tissue seems to have been cut out with a 
punch. The appearance of the ulcer will vary according to 
its depth. It may be limited to the mucosa, or may extend 
to the muscularis mucosae, the submucosa, one or both mus- 
cular coats or actually reach the serous coat of the gastric 
wall. As the ulcer descends into the deeper tissues, the su- 
perficial extent of the denudation becomes less and less, so 
that the edges appear terraced. A close inspection will usu- 
ally show the various circles or ovals to be slightly excentric, 
and the apex of the ulcer not exactly in the center. At the 
apex one is occasionally, able to demonstrate a bloodvessel con- 
taining a thrombus, sometimes a bleeding vessel. The ulcer 
may be covered with a softened and blood-saturated mass, 
but is usually clean. Such ulcers may be supposed to have 
come to observation when progressing in size, and not tend- 
ing to repair. When cicatrization begins, the edges become 
somewhat indurated, the margins of the ulcer less clear, the 
border wall sinuous and, as healing progresses, signs of con- 
traction become more and more marked, until a smooth fib- 
roconnective tissue cicatrix remains at a point where the 
mucous membrane is dimpled. The dimpling and thinning 
enable us to recognize the position of recovered ulcers for an 
indefinite length of time. When the ulcers are numerous or 
of large size, the cipatrization may be attended by a subse- 
quent contraction by which the stomach is deformed. Thus, 
a centrally situated ulcer, such as that described by Peabody, 
when cicatrized may produce an hour-glass contraction. 
Large ulcers near the pylorus may cause the formation of a 
pouch, or obstruct the pylorus. The deeper ulcers not infre- 
quently perforate, in consequence of mild traumatism, and it 
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can readily be understood how slight an injury may produce 
rupture of an ulcer closed only by the serosa. 

I ncidence. ^-GsiStric Ulcer varies in frequency, according 
to the statistics of different writers, in different countries, 
and at different periods. In the statistics of Welch, already 
quoted, open or cicatrized ulcers were found in 5 per cent, of 
the autopsies held. 

Miller and Starcke observed that ulcer of the stomach 
was very common in Thiiringen, being found in 10 per cent, 
of the cases that came to autopsy. Griinfeld studied 450 
autopsies in Copenhagen, and found ninety-two gastric ulcers ; 
that is, 20 per cent. In Berlin gastric ulcer seems to be rela- 
tively infrequent. Berthold, whose observations extend be- 
tween 1868 and 1872, studied 262 cases of ulcer of the stom- 
ach, being 2.7 per cent, of all the cases examined during 
those years. The disease seems to be still less common in 
Munich, where Nolte observed 3,500 autopsies between 1876 
and 1883, finding gastric ulcer only 43 times, or in 1.2 per 
cent, of the cases. Among the first thousand autopsies at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Osier states that there were but 9 
cases of ulcer of the stomach. Griess in Kiel, found ulcer of 
the stomach in 8.3 per cent, of cases examined; Ziemssen in 
Erlangen in 4.55 per cent. ; Stahl in Ziirich in 2.16 per cent. ; 
Stark in Copenhagen in 13 per cent. 

I am sorry that I cannot give any accurate figures con- 
cerning the occurrence of gastric ulcer in Philadelphia. Un- 
fortunately, the rich material of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital has never been systematically studied (until the 
work of Francine, reported to-night), and I can only say in 
a general way that ulcer of the stomach in that institution 
seems to be very rare, and that in a number of years' experi- 
ence there, I have seen it very few times. 

]\Iost authors agree in finding the disease much more fre- 
quently in women than in men, but the proportions given 
vary greatly. Thus, Lebert in Breslau, found the propor- 
tion of men to women 3 or 4 to 1. In Ziirich he found more 
cases occurring in women than in men. Brinton found the 
proportion of men to women 2 to 1 ; Stiner, 11 to 8 ; WoUmann 
found about the same proportion. With, in 291 cases ob- 
served, forty in men, a proportion of 7.3 to 1. Habershon in 
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201 cases of ulcer examined, found 127 in women and sev- 
enty-four in men; Anderson found only three cases out of 
thirty-five examined, in men; Danziger in Wiirzburg found 
the proportion of women to men 2 to 1 ; Riegel observed clin- 
ically 126 cases in men. and 134 cases in women. He points 
out, however, that too much attention must bot be paid to 
such figures, for taking his cases by single years, the greatest 
variation could be observed. Thus, in 1884 he observed fif- 
teen ulcers in men and eight in women. In 1887, seventeen 
in men and nineteen in women, and in 1886, twelve in men 
and twenty-six in women. So that chance must play an 
important role in the incidence of the disease. Of 1,699 
cases collected by Welch, 40 per cent, were in men, and 60 
per cent, in women. 

The ulcers occur at all ages. Riegel summarizes 260 
cases that he observed, as follows : 

Age. Men. Women. Total. 

10 to 20 years 8 35 43 

20 to 30 years 29 62 91 

30 to 40 years 35 22 57 

40 to 50 years 36 11 47 

Over 50 years 18 4 22 

126 134 260 
According to Lebert, about one-half of his 252 cases de- 
veloped between childhood and the thirtieth year. He found 
the greatest mortality between the fortieth and sixtieth years. 
Habershon showed that the majority of 201 cases in male sub- 
jects occurred between forty and forty-five years, in females 
between twenty and thirty years. Riegel states that gastric 
ulcer is a rare occurrence in childhood. Among 262 cases 
of gastric ulcer examined post mortem, during fifteen years 
at the Berlin Pathologic Institute, there was no patient under 
•ten years of age. Kundrat states that ulcers the size of mil- 
let seeds and lentils, and extending deeply into the tissue, are 
quite frequent in children. He believes these ulcers result 
from hemorrhage into the mucosa, and that the difference 
between such and the ordinary round ulcer is quantitative, 
not qualitative. He reports a ease of ulcer in a child only a 
few days old, but admits that such ulcerations have never 
in his experience, developed into chronic ulcer in subjects 
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under ten years of age. Henoch states that ulceration of 
the gastric mucosa is quite frequent in the newborn. Wer- 
theimer observed a case in a child of ten years; Eross one in 
a girl of twelve years. Eehn has collected nine cases of sim- 
ple ulcer in children. Goodhart has reported a case of ulcer 
of the stomach in an infant thirty hours old. According to 
Osier, ulcers of the stomach have been found in the fetus, and 
in the newborn shortly after birth. Martha WoUstein found 
five cases of gastric ulcer out of 390 autopsies at the Baby 
Hospital in New York City. Code observed perforating ulcer 
of the stomach in a baby two months old. Hibbard ob- 
served it in a child four months old. Eleanor C. Jones has 
reported a case in a man eighty-four years old. It is inter- 
esting concerning this case to notice that the man thirty years 

t 

previously had had a gastric disturbance, clinically diag- 
nosticated peptic ulcer, and that at the autopsy an old scar, 
probably the result of that attack, was found near the fresh 
ulcer. 

Occupation,— The relation of occupation to ulcer of the 
stomach is indefinite. Keliable statistics upon this subject 
seem not to be forthcoming. Cases occur in men and women 
in all walks of life ; among professional men and women, offi- 
cers,- mechanics and day-laborers. It has been suggested by 
Habershon that occupations attended with pressure upon the 
abdomen predispose- to gastric ulcer, as he found shoemakers, 
weavers and tailors, more frequently affected than others. 
For some time the opinion has been current that cooks are 
particularly predisposed to it, and it has even been suggested 
that the habit of tasting foods when very hot may have 
something to do with it. There is, however, insufficient sta- 
tistical evidence to show that cooks do suffer from the disease 
more frequently than others, and Riegel with Nothnagel, dis- 
believes the statement that they furnish a disproportion of 
cases. Bouveret thinks that mirror polishers and metal work- 
ers are predisposed to gastric ulcer. Bernitz, that workers in 
porcelain swallow particles of dust that may be responsible 
for gastric ulcer. 

Etiology (1) The Traumatic Theory.— M.3.ny writers 
claim that traumatism plays an important part in the 
development of gastric ulcer, and it may be convenient for 
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consideration to divide such trauma into two groups; (a) in- * 
ternal, (b) external. 

(a) Internal trauma.— Here we must mention the effect 
of temperature, which is held to be responsible for the devel- 
opment of gastric ulcer in cooks. Experiments have been 
performed by Decker, who fed hot gruel to dogs, and observed 
the loss of tissue with more or less destruction of the muscu- 
lar layer of the stomach. The lesions found by Decker are,, 
however, quite unlike the typical ulceration, and it is cer- 
tainly not surprising that scalds of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane should be followed by its destruction. Riegel places 
no importance upon these experiments, and concludes that 
traumatic injuries of this kind are insufficient to prt)duce 
typical ulcers. 

Next inust be considered such traumas as come from the 
ingestion of injurious substances, such as corrosive poisons, 
minute particles of glass, metal, porcelain, etc. Berhitz be- 
lieves that the frequent occurrence of the disease among work- 
ers in pottery and glass grinders, depends upon this cause, 
and Eichhorst observed that metal workers in Zurich fre- 
quently came to his clinic to be treated for gastric ulcer. 
Any or all of these substances may be capable of producing 
traumatic lesions of the mucous membrane, but the traumatic 
lesions so produced are quite unlike the typical gastric ulcer- 
ation, and such traumatic lesions do not find their proper 
treatment under the heading ''peptic ulcer of the stomach.'' 
One of the most striking instances of traumatic injury is 
found in the case reported by Marcet and mentioned by 
Ewald. 

(b) External trauma.— In three cases the ulcer of the 
stomach is attributed to the pressure or injury of the abdo- 
men by external objects. The first of these is the corset, 
and the number of cases among women appearing to be 
greater than among men, the corset was early put down as one 
of the responsible factors. The difference, however, in the 
number of cases certainly does not warrant such an assump- 
tion, nor do you find upon looking over the statistics of occu- 
pation in relation to gastric ulcer that have been published, 
that tailors, cobblers and others whose abdomens are sub- 
ject to pressure, furnish a sufficient disproportion of cases to 
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convince us of the validity of this claim. There are, how- 
ever, a few striking examples on record. Ritter did a con- 
siderable amount of experimental work, striking dogs and 
other animals upon the epigastrium to determine the eflfects 
upon the stomach. Immediately after the trauma, the ani- 
mals were killed and in one case a submucous hemorrhage 
was found, in another the mucosa was found separated from 
the submucosa. Ritter believes that such injuries predispose 
to the corrosion of the mucous membrane by the gastric jui^e, 
and thus lead to ulceration. This seems very reasonable, es- 
pecially when we remember that the ulcerations occur most 
frequently in the lesser curvature of the stomach, which is 
usually injured when the organ is subjected to external vio- 
lence. There is a difference, however, between the acute ul- 
cers thus caused, and the classical ulcer of the stomach, which 
forms the subject of our consideration, for the traumatic in- 
juries are followed by a rapid cicatrization, which is usually 
not observed in the typical round ulcer. Again, among the 
external traumatic lesions of the stomach must be mentioned 
those resulting from operative manipulation of the organ, 
in which healing usually takes place rapidly, and without 
corrosion of the tissue by the gastric juice. 

Another class of traumatic injuries results from violent 
vomiting, in which hemorrhagic infiltrations of the mucous 
membrane are not infrequent, and may be followed by the 
formation of ulcers. These conditions may not result from 
gastric disease, but from uremia, and from other morbid con- 
ditions associated with vomiting. 

(2) The Acid Theory,— This teaches that the formation 
of gastric ulcers is due to an abnormal acidity of the gastric 
juice, which leads to corrosion or digestion of the mucous 
membrane and subjacent tissues. ** Impossible, " says Orth, 
**for then the digestive influence must be equally distributed 
over the entire mucous membrane, and not localized in a 
circumscribed area." 

It is not impossible that hyperacidity of the gastric juice 
may interfere with the cicatrization of existing ulcer, or aid 
the enlargement of ulcers once formed, but that hyperacidity 
of the contents of the stomach can be responsible for so lo- 
calized a lesion as gastric ulcer usually is, seems, to the writer, 
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incredible. Moreover, gastric ulcer is not always associated 
with hyperacidity of the gastric contents, which must be the 
case should the_ hyperacidity be the cause of the ulceration. 
Eiegel, in summarizing the literature upon hyperchlorhydria, 
concludes by saying that it does not lead to the development 
of chronic ulcer, but that it plays an important role in pre- 
venting its convalescence. 

(3) Alkaline Theory.— 'Fawy was the first to teach that 
diminished alkalinity of the blood predisposed to attacl^ 
upon the mucous membrane of the stomach by its acid con- 
tents. This theory was based upon the belief that the stom- 
ach did not digest itself because of the alkalinity of the blood 
circulating in its walls, which neutralized the gastric juice 
in contact with the cells, and thus protected them. The 
fact that the ulceration is local must of itself be sufficient dis- 
proof of this theory so far as the general acidity of the 
blood is concerned. Just as hyperacidity, if the cause of ul- 
ceration, must cause digestion of the entire mucosa, so dimin- 
ished alkalinity of the blood, if the cause of ulceration, must 
act uniformly upon the whole gastric wall, and not locally 
upon some part of it, and in so far as it can itself be the 
cause of ulcer, the theory may be dismissed. 

(4) The Hemorrhagic T/ieort/.—Eokitanski and subse- 
quently Rindfleisch and Key, taught that ulcers of the stom- 
ach arise in consequence of hemorrhage followed by erosion. 
In discussing this theory Einhorn expresses himself very pos- 
itively, that it is incorrect to believe that the difference be- 
tween hemorrhagic erosion and ulcer is simply one of degree, 
and quotes Langerhans, in opposition to the theory on expe- 
rience gained at autopsies. Einhorn also claims that the diag- 
nosis of erosion of the stomach can be made clinically, and that 
in none of his cases of hemorrhage erosion of the stomach did 
ulcer subsequently develop. 

(5) The Vascular Theory.— Yirchow was the first to 
teach that ulcerative disturbances of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane result from the obstruction of the small nutrient ves- 
sels by emboli or by thrombi, and that the anemic infarct, or 
in some cases the hemorrhagic infarct, thus produced is de- 
stroyed by the gastric juice, so that a circumscribed defect, 
corresponding in size to the obstructed vessel, is formed. The 
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morbid anatomic indications of this are very clear. In many 
cases the obstructed nutrient vessel can be found. In other 
cases signs of hemorrhagic infarction may be detected in the 
gastric wall. The shape of the ulcer which is crateriform, 
the excentric position of the vessel, and of the destroyed area 
of the different layers of gastric tissue, all point quite defin- 
itely to this source of primary disease. 

Virchow's view has been experimentally supported by 
Panum, who produced embolism of the gastric artery and saw 
typical ulcers in consequence. In many cases of gastric ul- 
cer, however, no embolised or thrombosed arteries can be 
found in the neighborhood of the ulcer, and many clinicians 
and pathologists look upon this as evidence that none such 
exist. 

(6) Stagnation of the Gastric Contents. — A. A. Berg 
has suggested that the formation of gastric ulcers depends 
upon the stagnation of food behind an obstructed pylorus 
and points out that ulcers of the bladder and other viscera 
follow obstruction. It is not impossible that ulcers may arise 
from such a condition, but in case of gastric ulcer as com- 
monly observed, no such obstruction of the pylorus is present. 

(7) Nervous T/ieort/.— Dallavedova has advanced the 
theory that injuries and disease of the celiac plexus and 
splanchnics may be followed by hemorrhagic erosion, and ul- 
ceration of the stomach, and Yzeren found that section of the 
vagus below the diaphragm produced gastric ulcer in ten out 
of twenty rabbits so treated. Some of these experimentally 
produced ulcers actually perforated. He believes the mechan- 
ism of their formation to be spasm of the pylorus followed 
by interstitial hemorrhage and corrosion by the gastric juice. 

Talma applied faradic currents to the left pneumogas- 
tric nerves of rabbits so as to produce spasmodic contractions 
of the stomach, at the same time allowing solutions of hy- 
drochloric acid to flow into the stomach to excite a flow of gas- 
. trie juice. Under • these conditions ulcers developed. He 
thinks that the frequent occurrence of the ulcer near the 
pylorus, where the stomach is most muscular, supports his 
view of their etiology. 

Schiff and Ebstein induced gastric ulcers by injuries of 
the central nervous system. 
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(8) Infection.— Boettehn tound colonies of micrococci 
about the base of gastric ulcers, but this observation is not 
in itself important. 

LetuUe isolated bacteria from the stools of a man suffer- 
ing from dysentery with symptoms of gastric ulcer and found 
that pure cultures of the organism when introduced into 
guinea pigs produced specific erosions and ulcerations of the 
stomach. He also observed four cases of gastric ulcer in the 
course of suppurative processes. In one case of recent ul- 
ceration in the course of puerperal fever, he found streptoc- 
occi in the veins of the submilcosa and in the veins bf the 
uterus. Injection of these streptococci into guinea pigs was 
followed by the development of gastric ulcer. He thinks this 
infectious form of ulcer may result from surface infection 
should the cocci find an appropriate nidus, or through embol- 
ism of the gastric vessels. 

Nauwerck also demonstrated that many peptic ulcers 
may be caused by mycotic influences. 

Bouveret, however, points out that gastric ulcers are very 
rare sequelas of the infectious diseases, and believes that the 
experimental ulcerations differ from true round ulcer of the 
stomach. 

Conclusion.— From^ the material thus brought together 
it seems justifiable to conclude that gastric ulcers may arise 
from numerous and very different causes, though in all prob- 
ability such ulcers are not identical with those known to 
clinicians as the round ulcer or peptic ulcer. 

The etiology of this particular lesion seems to require 
the cooperation of two factors; (1) the corrosive gastric 
juice and (2) a local loss of resisting power in the tissues 
with which' the juice comes in contact. (1) The gastric juice, 
should our assumption regarding the diminished resisting 
power of the tissue be correct, need have no abnormal com- 
position and need not be excessively acid, so that it can be 
dismissed as no more than an incidental factor in the pro- 
duction of the lesion. (2) The lost resisting power of the 
tissue, therefore, becomes the essential factor. This cannot 
be common to the whole gastric tissue, else the lesion could 
not be local. It must be focal and, therefore, must depend 
upon some condition operating upon a circumscribed area of 
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the tissue. It seems very improbable that it can be traumatic 
since experimental, ^operative and accidental lesions of the 
stomach heal so kindly in most cases. It must, therefore, be 
nutritional and vascular, whether the vascular disturbance 
depends upon traumatic injuries of minute vessels resulting 
from overdistention, pressure, embolism, thrombosis, infec- 
tion, intoxication or defective innervation remains to be 
shown. It is not improbable that all of these have to do with 
particular cases. 

The nature of the defective tissue resistance is obscure 
and will probably elude our efforts to discover it, as the nor- 
mal immunity of tissue so long has done. In the light of our 
modern studies, one no longer refers the immunity of the 
gastric mucosa to the alkaline mucus that covers it or to the 
alkaline blood circulating in its capillaries. It is simply 
the immunity of the normal living tissue to its own products. 
So soon as the vitality of the tissue is disturbed, this immu- 
nity fails in part ; when it is lost it disappears. If we refer 
the immunity of the stomach to the action of pepsin to the 
alkalinization of the hydrochloric acid by the blood salts, how 
shall we explain the immunity of the intestine to trypsin 
which is active in alkaline media? Both are due to the nat- 
ural immunity of the respective cells to the respective enzymes 
and the nature of this natural immunity is unknown. 

Relation of Gastric Ulcer to Anemia.— So far no mention 
has been made of the association of gastric ulcer with anemia, 
though this association is too frequent to be accidental. When 
we have brought out this fact, however, we have said all that 
is certainly known and we are left in doubt whether the ane- 
mia—chlorosis—is the primary condition which predisposes 
to ulcer by inducing hyperchlorhydria as Riegel, in Nothna- 
gel 's system, seems to believe, or whether the chlorosis is the 
result of the malnutrition secondary to the gastric disturb- 
ance. 

Course.— Unlike the experimental ulcerations produced 
by so many artificial means, round ulcer of the stomach usu- 
ally shows little disposition to heal. Riegel and others at- 
tribute the chronicity to the irritative action of the hydroch- 
loric acid upon the denuded tissues. This may be the case 
as hyperchlorhydria is so commonly associated with gastrie 
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ulcer, but can scarcely be so when operation wounds upon 
stomachs in which this condition exists commonly heal kindly. 
Whether this be the case or not it often requires months, and 
sometimes years, for complete cicatrization to occur. It does 
occur, however, and in many cases the ulcers form, persist for 
their usual length of time and heal without their existence 
being suspected. 

Complications,— Two of these are important; (1) hem- 
orrhage and (2) perforation. (1) Hemorrhage depends 
upon the erosion of a blood-vessel. What particular vessel 
must depend upon the position of the ulcer, the depth to 
which it extends and its relation to and extension into other 
viscera. It may be unimportant when small vessels are 
opened, or may be fatal when good-sized arteries are eroded. 

(2) Perforation.— Thi^ not infrequently takes place 
without symptoms, when preliminary adhesions form between 
the stomach and some neighboring viscus, or may at once 
pour out the gastric contents into the abdominal cavity, 
when it is a surgical complication calling for immediate 
interference. In more rare cases the gastric contents escape 
into the pleura or pericardium, the mediastinum or even into 
the lung. 

Rarely, the portal vein bein^ attacked, thrombosis oc- 
curs and septic infections of the associated organs with pye- 
mia may supervene. 



The Incidence of Gastric Ulcer in Philadelphia with 

Special Reference to the Post Mortem Records 

OF The Philadelphia Hospital.* 

BY ALBERT PHILIP FRANCINE, A.M., M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The following figures from the analysis of the post mor- 
tem records at Blockley (the Philadelphia Hospital) were un- 
dertaken over a year ago at the request of Dr. Osier for Dr. 
C. P. Howard's paper on **The Incidence of Gastric Ulcer 
in America."^ They were not, however, completed in time 
to be incorporated in that paper, so that I present them 
now as an additional side-light on this interesting subject. 



*Read before tbe Philadelphia CouDty Medical Society, Feb. S, 1906. 
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I entirely agree with Dr. Howard's statement that we can- 
not base accurate or conservative conclusions on data obtained 
from clinical observations, and for that reason have confined 
myself to autopsy records alone. The discrepancies in clin- 
ical figures are well illustrated in his paper, where he deals 
with the subject from that standpoint. To quote him: *'The 
figures from Philadelphia are rather puzzling. The Uni- 
versity Hospital returns, kindly furnished me by Dr. James 
Tyson, give 19 cases out of 3,979 admissions, or 0.48 per cent. 
On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Hospital has a very 
much smaller percentage — i. €., 0.13. This discrepancy can- 
not be accounted for by any apparent reason.", (Unless 
one takes into consideration the acknowledged uncertainty 
of the diagnosis in many instances, and the wide opportunity 
this offers for clinical error.) 

*'In Baltimore we meet with similar anomalous figures. 
At the Johns Hopkins Hospital there have been only 70 
cases of gastric ulcer out of 16,553 medical admissions for a 
period of about fifteen years. This gives a percentage of 
0.42, which is below New York (0.44 per cent), yet higher 
than Philadelphia (0.16 per cent.). But in striking contrast 
are the figures from St. Joseph's Hospital, Baltimore, giving 
4 eases out of 3,293 medical admissions, or only 0.12 per cent. 
This, then, gives for Baltimore a percentage of 0.37 very 
far below New York and still farther below Montreal (0.92 
per cent.), and Boston (1.28 per cent.)." These figures are 
interesting and, no doubt, in a sense, indicative of the rela- 
tive frequency of gastric ulcer in the localities specified, but 
surely lacking in the accuracy of the post mortem figures 
given subsequently in the same paper as follows: 

Autopsy Percentages 

Citv No. Autopsies. No. Gastric Ulcers. Per cent. 

13 2.35 

57 1.84 

S 1.42 

10 1.21 



San Francisco. 


551 


Boston, 


3,IW9 


New York. 


561 


Philadelphia, 


826 


^lontreal. 


3.15S 


Cleveland, 


433 


Baltimore, 


2,223 






1.04 

4 0.92 

19 0.85 

Total, 10.S41 144 1.32 

London .4.6 per cent. 

Europe 8.54 
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The great difference in the total number of autopsies 
in the several cities strikes me as being also a .probable 
source of fallacy in calculating the absolute and relative fre- 
quency of ulcer in the different localities. In some instances, 
notably in the case of San Francisco, New York and Cleve- 
land, they seem to me too small in the aggregate to base a 
fair average upon. All such figures are, however, distinctly 
valuable, and bear out Dr. Howard's conclusions— i. e,, **1. 
Both clinically and pathologically ulcer is less frequent in 
America than in London and on the Continent. 2. That 
both clinically and pathologically, ulcer is more common in 
the northeastern than in the more southern regions of Amer- 
ica, with the exception of San Francisco." 

Militating against the view expressed above— i. e.y of 
the wisdom of using only post mortem records, are the opin- 
ions of Mayo,^ who thinks that acute gastric ulcer is by no 
means as rare as it is usually considered. He says that it 
must be recognized clinically, for it usually heals, and the 
treatment is purely medical. **It is altogether probable," 
he says, **that the vast majority of acute ulcers heal, but a 
considerable minority fail to do so and constitute a share of 
the chronic ulcers. A chronic ulcer is frequently, if not 
usually, chronic from its inception. ' ' 

If it is true that the **vast majority" of acute ulcers heal 
then the objections raised to the results of post mortem study 
on this subject by Byron Bramwell have increased weight. 
He thinks that acute ulcers often leave no scars and are not 
discovered at autopsy, or the scars, if present, are slight and 
often overlooked. So that a certain number of ulcers are 
overlooked in post mortem statistics. Admitting the likeli- 
hood of these fallacies in acute ulceration, I still consider 
autopsy records the much surer way of computing the ab- 
solute and relative frequency of gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
certainly of the chronic forms. 

The generally accepted causes for gastric ulcer are ane- 
mia, hyperchlorhydria, certain occupations like shoe-making 
and tailoring, mechanical injury, the grinding action of the 
pyloric end of the stomach (Mayo), chlorosis and menstrual 
disorders, embolism and thrombosis (Virchow), as in heart 
disease or continued vomiting, extensive superficial burns. 
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and lastly (and often rather casually mentioned), nephri- 
tis and tuberculosis. It will be seen from the statistics be- 
low that the great majority of these ulcers (which we must 
consider as the chronic forms) are associated with some 
chronic dyscrasic disease, as, for instance, nephritis or tuber- 
culosis. 

It will be seen in the accompanying cases that in almost 
if not quite every instance there was an associated condition 
(in 0.76 per cent, of the cases, nephritis or tuberculosis), to 
which in some manner we must consider the ulcers, usually 
multiple, etiologically related. So that I feel these two fac- 
tors, nephritis and tuberculosis, should be emphasized more 
emphatically in text-book descriptions of gastric ulcer than 
is usually done. 

In this connection, it would be interesting if we knew 
more about the relation of the stomach to chronic nephritis. 
Very little investigation has been done in regard to the per- 
versions of gastric function in this relation, though such 
perversions are relatively frequent in nephritis. The in- 
vestigations of Biernacki^ seem to show that the secretion of 
gastric juice is in general reduced in all cases of inflam- 
mation of the kidney. Occasionally hydrochloric acid was 
absent, especially in severe cases of nephritis, during tl\e 
stage of edema, while it was present in milder cases, in large 
or small quantities. The secretion of pepsin was reduced, 
even in mild cases; while the motor power of the stomach 
was frequently found increased, not only in mild cases but 
also in old chronic cases. He thinks that the glandular func- 
tion is inhibited by toxic metabolic products, and that or- 
ganic changes take place in the stomach in those cases in 
which nephritis has persisted for a long time and in which 
the blood changes are considerable and th€ nutrition of all the 
tissues has suffered. It may well be that one of the results 
of this perversion of function is the chronic gastric ulcer. 

Since the time of Cruveilhier* (1835), who first recog- 
nized this condition, there have been numerous and classical 
reports upon gastric and duodenal ulcer, both in France and 
Germany. Rokitansky^ (1889) and v. Jaksch® (1843) pub- 
lished careful studies in relation to gastric ulcer, while 
Krauss^ (1865), Chvostek« (1882) and Oppenheimer» (1891), 
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have done the same in relation to duodenal ulcer. Indeed, 
following Cruveilhier's description, there have been in Eu- 
rope, particularly Germany, an almost continuous series of 
experimental studies and reports contributing to our knowl- 
edge of these interesting morbid conditions. The foreign 
literature upon the subject is now enormous. / 

This has not, however, been the case in America, and ac- 
curate figures gleaned from autopsy records, while slowly 
making their appearance, as in Dr. Howard's valuable paper, 
are still all too scanty. So that any data, however incon- 
siderable, should, I feel, be welcome to those interested in 
scientific medicipe. 

[Here follows list of admissions to the medical wards 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital from January 1, 1893, 
to December 31, 1902; 39,542 cases in all. The autopsies 
during this period were 2,830.] 

Conclusions. The following grouping shows the ulcers 
in relation to their apparent cause. Those in association 
with: 

Chronic Nephritis, (2) 6.244; (4) 7.29; (8) 7.203; 
(12) 8.93; (13) 8.101; (18) 9.278; (20) 10.92; (22) 10.219; 
(23) 11.144; (30) 13.10; (31) 13.19; (32) 13.151; (33) 
13.169; (34) 13.220; (35) 13.170; (37) 13.267; (40) 14.234; 
Total, 17; 16 gastric; 1 (20) 10.92 duodenal. 

Tuberculosis, Miliary, or of Lungs. (1) 6.241; (3) 
6.262; (5) 7.53; (6) 7.108; (7) 7.183; (11) 8.60; (19) 
10.16; (28) 12.176; (29) 12.262; (36) 13.185; (38) 14.1; 
(42) 15.213. Total, 12; 11 gastric; 1 (7.183) duodenal 

Both Tuberculosis and Nephritis. (2) 10.147; (27) 
12.154; (39) 14.71. Total, 3 gastric. 

Chronic Bronchitis. (15) 9.8; gastric. 

Pneumonia. (26) 12.55; gastric. 

Atelectasis of Lung. (17) 9.259; both gastric and duo- 
denal. 

Carcinoma of Stomach or Elsewhere. (9) 7.269; (14) 
8.274; (16) 9.123; (41) 15.129. Total, 4; aU gastric. 

Heart, Fatty. (10) 7.270; both gastric and duodenal. 

Enterocolitis in Infants. (24) 10.286; (25) 10.295; 
both gastric. (Extensive superficial burns, with tubercu- 
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losis and nephritis. (27) 12.154. Classified above under 
tuberculosis and nephritis.) 

Grand total, 42; total gastric, 38; total duodenal, 2; 
both gastric and duodenal, 2. 

In 20 out of 42 cases, or 0.47 per cent., the ulcers were 
multiple. Mayo says that in 20 per cent, of cases more than 
one ulcer is present. Brinton,^^ in 463 autopsies upon cases 
with ulcer of the stomach, found 57 with two ulcers, 16 
with three or four, 2 with five, and 4 with more than five. 

The sexes in the above series were equally divided, there 
being 21 males and 21 females, and the average age for the 
males was forty-three years, and for the females the same, 
a remarkably equal distribution. Welch, in his statistics, 
found 40 per cent, in males and 60 per cent, in females. 
The largest number of cases in his series occurred in males 
between thirty and forty years, and in females between 
twenty and thirty years, but there was much uniformity in 
the distribution in relation to the four decades. In my se- 
ries the greatest number of cases occurred in males, 5, be- 
tween fifty and sixty years, and in females, 5, between 
forty and fifty years. Here, too, there was a tolerable uni- 
formity in relation to the four decades. Three of the cases 
were in infants ten, twenty and thirty-six months old, re- 
spectively. Dr. Osier mentions a case reported by Good- 
hart in an infant thirty hours old. 

It should be borne in mind in relation to these figures 
that the age given is the age of death and not the age of the 
incidence of the ulcer, which must be considered as occurr- 
ing earlier. 

In regard to size, Dr. Osier mentions an ulcer 19 cm. 
by 10 cip., reported by Peabody, as the largest one he knows 
of. The largest one in my aeries (No. 28) was 9 cm. to 10 
cm. by 8 cm. to 10 cm. The same authority refers to a case 
reported by Berthold in which there were 34 small ulcers. 
Similar cases of multiple ulcers are seen in my cases Nos. 
10 and 32 above. 

It should be remembered in basing conclusions on the 
above figures that the lame, the halt and the blind of the 
city's streets sooner or later find their way to the Philadel- 
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phia Hospital and Almshoiise and that it is preeminently the 
house of chronic invalidism and disease. 

Dr. Joseph Walsh, late pathologist to the Henry Phipps 

Institute, tells me that during his service (1903) there were 
52 autopsies on those dead of tuberculosis, and that in one 
case he found numerous small superficial ulcers in the stom- 
ach. Dr. Rosenberger, who followed him, says that during 
the year 1904 there were 55 autopsies and no instance of gas- 
tric nor duodenal ulceration. 

To briefly recapitulate, the total number of medical ad- 
missions to the Philadelphia Hospital for ten years from 
January 1, 1893, to December 31, 1902, inclusive, was 39,- 
542. The total number of autopsies was 2,830. The total 
number of ulcers was 42, of which 2 were purely duodenal. 

Summary. 

No. of 
Hospitals. Autopsies. 

Philadelphia General, 2,830 

Pennsylvania, 547 

University, 279 

Henry Phipps Institute, 107 



No. Gastric 




Ulcers. 


Percentage. 


40 


1.41 


7 


1.28 


3 


1.07 


1 


.94 



City of Philadelphia, 3,763 51 1.35 
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Drug Addictions* — Albert Sterne, Indianapolis (Journal 
A, M. A., February 25), holds that drug addictions have for 
their pathologic basis a general systemic hyperacidity, together 
with minute structural changes in the nervous system and prob- 
ably also of the vascular walls. He sees no difference in this 
respect between the pathology of alcoholic and that of opium 
addictions. Hereditary influence and faulty conditions — phy- 
sical, mental and moral — while they play an important part 
in the development of these habits, are not to be considered as 
essential features in the true pathology of the condition. 
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EDITORIAL. 



CHANCRE OF THE TONSIL. 

When the primary lesion of syphilis involves the tonsil it is 
not infrequent that difficulties present themselves in the way of 
formulating an exact diagnosis, and it is not alone necessary 
to be a good dermatologist but a practical knowledge of diseases 
of the throat is also necessary. This is the more important 
when the fact is taken into consideration that chancre of the 
tonsil is by no means as rare as it was formerly thought to be. 
A very pertinent editorial on this subject occurs in the May, 
1905, issue of The Journal of Cutaneous Diseases including 
Syphilis. We are here told that the extra-genital primary 
lesion almost always presents difficulties in diagnosis to the 
trained dermatologist, ever on the alert to the suspicion of 
syphilis, and becomes especially grave for the patient and his 
or her surroundings when the lesion is upon the tonsil, where the 
practitioner either ignores the possibility of syphilis, or where, 
as in the case described by Dr. D. W. Montgomery in his paper 
in this issue, a benign staphylococcus infection of the tonsil 
simulated a chancre. That among extra-genital lesions an 
initial lesion of the tonsil is not rare, is shown by the statistics 
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of Neumann, who reports ten cases of chancre of the tonsil out 
of a total of 207 cases of extra-genital infection. Neumann's 
observations extended over the period 1880 to 1901, and during 
this time 4634 cases of primary lesions were treated. 

The writer has observed two cases of chancre of the tonsil in 
hospital and dispensary practice. One case, a young girl, had 
been operated upon two weeks before and the satellite group of 
enlarged cervical glands had been removed under the wrong 
diagnosis of tubercular glands of the neck. 

The other case was a man convalescent from typhoid fever in 
a hospital, who presented a chancre of the left tonsil, general 
adenopathy, and a maculo-papular syphilide — methods of infec- 
tion in the two cases were not ascertainable. 

Vincent's angina is another condition which many cause 
doubt in diagnosis, and it must be remembered that the find- 
ing of the fusiform bacilli and spirochaetse of Vincent does not 
exclude the presence of syphilis, as we have observed in three 
cases, two women and one man, all of whom presented thick, 
dark-brown patches on the tonsils, in which a microscopical 
examination revealed the presence of Vincent's bacilli and 
spirochsetse, while other well-marked signs of syphilis were 
present. 

Diphtheria, of course, is to be considered in the differential 
diagnosis, and while cultures would furnish positive evidence, 
the coexistence of syphilis must be kept in mind also, as the 
writer has had under treatment a physician who became inocu- 
lated on the index finger with syphilis while inserting an intu- 
bating tube into the larynx of a child suffering with both dis- 
eases. 

G. Nobl, after calling attention to the great resemblance be- 
tween syphilitic lesions of the mucous membranes and mucous 
processes of other etiology, such as catarrhal angina, follicular 
inflammation, ulcerative changes, acute streptococcic infections, 
mercurialization, ulcero-membranous affections, Vincent's 
angina, aphthous patches, etc., records two cases of primary 
lesions of the tonsils in which, under a wrong diagnosis of ton- 
sillar abscesses, both cases ha(J been operated upon by crucial 
incisions, with resulting necrosis and suppurative breaking down 
of the tonsils, and also of the satellite glands, with unusually 
severe specific exanthemata and other symptoms. This incision 
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of primary lesions under a wrong diagnosis, he maintains, opens 
the way for severe mixed infections to complicate the prognosis, 
and all haste in advising operative interference in a suspicious 
lesion should be guarded against. 



A FRAUD BACKED BY MONEY. 

Our readers may recall to mind that we called attention to 
** liquozone '' so-called, warning them not to let the name lead 
them into the error that it was a similar or even as good a 
product as Glycozone or Hydrozone. Since then the medical 
press has begun to waken to the fact, and the lay press is about 
to realize, that for the sake of a few paltry dollars it has been 
lending publicity and its endorsement (at so much a line) to 
as gigantic a fraud as has been perpetrated during the past 
few years. The following excerpts from a very large number of 
articles and editorials may give our readers a faint idea of 
what is thought of the nostrum by our leading medical editors : 

Editorial from The Monthly Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine, of Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1905 : 

We are advised by excellent authority that various well 
authenticated instances have been reported where physicians 
have been using Liquozone on the supposition that it is practi- 
cally of the same composition and therapeutic utility as 
Hydrozone and Glycozone. 

The Netv York Sun recently described the experience of a 
confiding individual who actually gave up $50,000 to alleged 
wire tappers who posed as being philanthropic enough to give 
him inside information on the races. The characteristic edi- 
torial comment was that this confiding individual occupied 
the head of the list in a new class. 

In view of the repeatedly published analyses of Liquozone 
the doctor who is confiding enough to prescribe it in place of 
such old and reliable standard products as Hydrozone and Gly- 
cozone must also stand near the head of a new list. 

Editorial from Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly Mag- 
azine, April, 1905. 

'* Liquozone is one of the latest applicants for public favor, 
through the advertising columns of the newspapers, where it 
occupies a large amount of space. It is a mixture, advertised 
as a wonderful cure-all — something after the style of the ' mi- 
crobe killer ' so popular ten years or more ago, which may not 
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have killed microbes, but to the editor's personal knowledge 

certainly killed several people in Los Angeles city alone. The 

following analysis of Liquozone was recently published in 

American Medicine: 

Water 98.61 per cent. 

Sulphuric acid 1.05 per cent. 

Sulphurous acid 28 per cent. 

Hydrochloric acid Trace. 

Fixed residue 06 per cent. 

American Medicine comments on this as follows: 

**The fixed residue doubtless comes from the fact that the 
water used has not been distilled. There appears to be no, 
justification whatever for the claim made in the advertisement 
of this simple mixture. The cost of its preparation probably 
does not exceed 1 cent per gallon. 

The proprietors can evidently afford to give away a million 
bottles. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg refers as follows to this preparation, in 

Modern Medicine: 

''The preposterous claims made by the proprietors of this 
nostrum have induced thousands of persons to patronize and 
use it with the expectation of being healed of all sorts of 
maladies, it being recommended for almost every disease 
known, fron consumption to corns, pneumonia to piles. It is 
absolutely worthless as a remedy for disease. It might possibly 
be of some service as a lotion for the cure of itch, or as a disin- 
fectant for drains. " ■ 

The following abstract from The Medical World, January, 

1905, is interesting:. 

To the Secretary Douglas Country Medical Society, Lawrence 
Kan. 

DEAr Sir : At the request of your Society, I have made an 
examination of a sample of Liquozone, brought to me by your 
representative, Dr. E. Smith. The bottle when opened smelled 
strongly of sulfur dioxid. 

The solution contained : 

Per cent. 

by weight. 

Sulfur dioxid 0. 24 

Sulfuric acid, free and combined 0. 76 

Total solids (mineral matter) 0.034 

Upon evaporation of about two ounces it gave a teaspoonful 
of a thick, highly acid solution, which upon being heated still 
more gave off sulfuric acid in abundance. There was a small 
quantity of organic matter in the sample, as was shown by the 
blackening of the free sulfuric acid solution when concentrated. 
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The mineral matter contained some iron oxid, alumina, lime, 
and soda, combined with sulfuric and hydrochloric acids — 
about the constituents of ordinary water. A solution similar 
to Liquozone would be made by passing sulfur dioxid gas into 
water ; if this was exposed to air, some of the sulfur dioxid 
would, with water, form sulfuric acid. 

Yours truly, 

E. H. S. Bailey, 
Journal of The Kansas Medical Society, October 12. 1904. 

And finally we add the report made to the London Medical 
College by John C. Thresh, M.D., D.De.F., I.C., which is as 
follows : 

Report on the analysis of a sample of Liquozone, submitted 
in two sealed packages on March 10, 1905. 

The samples contain the following constituents in parts 
per 100 : 

Free sulphuric acid 666 

Free sulphur dioxide- 239 

Free hydrochloric acid 102 

Organic matter, with traces of Calcium, Magnesium and Iron 035 

Water 98.958 

100.000 

Colour, pale yellow. Odour of sulphurous acid. Specific 
gravity, 1.0062. John C. Thresh, M,D., D.De.F., I.C. 

Taking all the facts given above into consideration it is en- 
tirely incomprehensible to us how any intelligent physician 
could ever make the serious blunder of prescribing this danger- 
ous mixture under the mistaken idea that it could be either 
Glycozone or Hydrozbne, whose therapeutic properties have long 
since been established, and whose chemical formulae are well 
known. For the further guidance of physicians we would ad- 
vise them to specify Glycozone or Hydrozone as Marchand's, 
and carefully avoid prescribing or using Liquozone, whose only 
ozone is in the name. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



Appendicitis* Its History, Anatomy, Clinical Etiology, Path- 
ology, Symptomatology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatment, 
Technique of Operation, Complications and Sequels. By 
John B. Deaver, M. D. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged. Imperial 8vo. pp. 492. Containing Sixty- 
four Full-page Plates, Eight of which are Coloured. [Phila- 
delphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, red buck- 
ram, gilt-top, $7.00 net. 

All the larger works written by Dr. Deaver up to the present 
have been epoch-making. Every one will remember his mag- 
nificent three volume treatise on Surgical Anatomy, than which 
no better one has yet appeared and which it will be a very dif- 
ficult matter to excel. In the book before us we have a work 
in the same class, and we are promised one from the same hands 
on the Surgery of the Upper Abdomen, so that our readers will 
see this indefatigable author is certain to leave his impress upon 
the surgery of the Twentieth Century, and it may be truthfully 
said that no better man could be chosen for this task. 
His works all bear the impress of a master hand and mind, 
and are withal so constructed as to be easily understood and 
readily interpreted by him who is endowed with a fair average 
of intelligence. 

In the work before us the author begins with a history of 
appendicitis, which is accurate as well as complete and interest- 
ing from beginning to end. Having disposed of this part of the 
subject the author gives us a very excellent chapter on the 
anatomy of the appendix vermiformis, and it is in this that we 
are beginning to obtain a good glimpse of his general excellence. 
The excellence of this is not exceeded by the carefully written 
consideration of the Function of the Cecum and Appendix. In 
this he takes up the ancient and older views held on the 
subject and introduces us to physiology which is of to-day. In 
fact, he leads us to understand most thoroughly the organ con- 
cerning whose diseases he proposes to treat ; and by means of 
this preliminary teaching he is better enabled to teach as his 
reader is to understand what is to follow. Following this is 
a rather short chapter on clinical etiology. Still, while it is 
seemingly short it is full of suggestions and contains much food 
for thought to him who is a serious student of the subject, and 
it leads to what has been considered paramount by many 
authors. We allude to pathology, which is here most thor- 
oughly considered in the way of taking up the lesions of the 
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appendix, the peritonitis and its consequences, the bacteriology, 
and the pathogenesis. 

In his chapter on Symptomatology the author is very explicit, 
althongh broad in his general division of appendicitis into 
acute and chronic. This, however, is a general division which 
is but ancillary to a further one of appendicitis in children, 
chronic appendicitis considered as such, and typhoid appendi- 
citis. This naturally leads us to the subject of diagnosis, and 
it is here that the author shows his true value and strength as 
well as in the succeeding chapter on differential diagnosis. It 
is by a careful study of these two chapters that the physician 
will begin to appreciate the difficulties which envelop the 
subject, and the further fact that perhaps, in some cases, he 
was too quick in announcing a diagnosis. The various sources 
of error being pointed out, the various pitfalls which are in the 
road of a positive scientific diagnosis become clear, and the 
too-ready diagnostician learns the value of the old saying, 
festina lente. The blood count in appendicitis is spoken of 
insofar as it is valuable in a consideration of the nature of the 
condition of a diseased organ, and of all those matters which de- 
pend upon it. The chapter on prognosis is a good one, and 
the author bids us to beware of making a good prognosis un- 
warily. Appendicitis, like typhoid fever, is often very deceptive. 

The next chapter, on treatment, includes both the medical 
and surgical, but what is of most interest to us is the technique 
of operation. This is very fully illustrated, the author showing 
us the simple division, Battle's Incision, McBurney's Incision, 
and Hancock's Incision. The methods of dealing with the 
stump are also detailed. What to us seems one of the most 
important subjects, the after treatment, is fully described. 
After this we are given the complications of appendicitis, and 
what is no less important, the complications of the operation. 
The sequels of the operations are also described, and should 
certainly be taken to heart by many of the younger and more 
ambitious surgeons who are on the perpetual qui vive to add to 
their collection of cases of appendicitis. 

To give a thorough and analytic review of the book before us 
would require many pages. The best course to pursue, to our 
mind, is to buy a copy and study its contents. It is written 
for a long time to come, and new truths will ever present them- 
selves to the earnest and honest student. The book as it has 
been issued by the Blakiston's is a veritable edition de luxe. 
The pages are uncut, gilt-top, and a very good, lasting extra 
buckram binding. The type is large, the illustrations in the 
highest degree artistic, and the paper extra strong, hand laid. 
The book is a marvel of cheapness at the price announced by 
the publishers. 
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International Qinics* A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical Lec- 
tures, and especially prepared Original Articles on Treatment, 
Medicine, Surgery, Neurology, Pediatrics, Obstetrics, Gyn- 
ecology, Orthopedics, Pathology, Dermatology, Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Otology, Rhinology, Laryngology, Hygiene, and other 
Topics of Interest to Students and Practitioners. By Lead- 
ing members of the Medical Profession Throughout the 
World. Edited by A. O. J. Kelley, A.M., M.D., with the 
Collaboration of Wm. Osler, M.D., John H. Musser, M.D., 
J. B. Murphy, M.D., Jas. Stewart. M.D., A. McPhedran, 
M.D., Thos. M. Rotch, M.D., John G. Clark,. M.D., James 
J. Walsh, M.D., J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., John Harold, 
M.D., Edmund Landolt, M.D., Richard Kretz, M.D. With 
regular Correspondents in Montreal, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Liepsic, Brussels, and Carlsbad. Vol. II. Fif- 
teenth Series. 1905. 8vo. pp. 312. Illustrated. [Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 1905. Price, cloth, per 
volume, $2.00 net. Sold by Subscription Only. 

We are once more pleased to receive a volume of Interna- 
tional Clinics which has progressively improved under the 
masterly editorship of Dr. Kelley. He has raised its standard 
to a considerable degree and at the same time has rendered it 
more valuable than ever. The contributors to every volume 
are such as have not alone made their names well known 
wherever medicine is practiced, but they have been enrolled in 
that galaxy which has made the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries famous. Those who are 
seriously inclined in their medical reading cannot but acknowl- 
edge that the series published under the name of International 
Clinics is at once in the highest degree interesting as well as 
instructive, and constitutes in itself a mirror reflecting back all 
the latest progress of advanced medical thought. 

In the volume before us we are treated to a number of excel- 
lent articles. In the department devoted to Treatment there 
is a clinic in General Medicine by Dr. Albert Robin, in which 
are taken up the Treatment of Cirrhosis of the Liver, Unusual" 
Syphilis, Tuberculosis, Suffocative Catarrh, and Muco-mem- 
branous Enterocolitis. An excellent article in the department 
devoted to Medicine, is that on The Carbohydrates of Human 
Urine in Health and in Disease, by Dr. Carstairs Douglas. The 
Eye and Hand in the Diagnosis of Heart Disease is a very 
practical clinical lecture by Dr. James J. Walsh, Aortic 
Stenosis ; Adherent Pericardium, is a very demonstrative clini- 
cal lecture by Dr. Morris Manges. In the part given to Surgery 
there are a number of very good articles. Skin-Grafting in the 
Late Management of Severe Burns involving extensive areas of 
skin is a very thorough and well illustrated article by Mr. 
Archibald Young. Dr. Francesco Durante presepts a well 
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illustrated, ti^'beit short article, on a New Operative Method for 
the Total Extirpation ol the Lftryox, The Treatment of 
Glenard'S Disease by Dr. A. Ernest Gallant is an interesting 
consideration of this unusual condition. Neurology is repre- 
sented by three excellent articles, Morphinomania, Cocomania, 
and General Narcomania, and Some of Their Legal Conse- 
quences, by Dr. Charles K. Mills ; a Case of Cerebellar Tumor, 
by Dr. J. Walter Carr ; and Two Cases of Ocular Palsy in Both 
of which the Paralysis was probably dependent upon a Lesion 
in the Neighborhood of the Appenoidal Fissure, by Mr. Edwin 
Bramwell. Obstetrics is represented by one article on Anterior 
and Posterior Parietal Presentations of the Head in Slightly 
Flattened Pelvis, by Dr. Robert Jardine. The list given above 
is only partial, but it is sufficient to be indicative of the general 
character of the contents of this volume. 

A large portion of this volume is taken up by an account of 
the Progress of Medicine during 1904, by Dr. A. A. Stevens on 
Treatment, Dr. David L. Edsall on Medicine, and by Dr. Joseph 
C. Bloodgood on Surgery. The accounts and comments are 
necessarily short; and include only the more important sub- 
jects and those of the greatest interest to physicians and sur- 
geons. We note a slight lapse on page 203 where 7.5 grams is 
made the equivalent of 12 grains, a serious matter when it is 
considered that it concerns an internal dose of carbolic acid. 
Of course .75 grams was intended, but this is a typographical 
error which should not occur. 

As is usual with this publication, it is well printed on good 
paper, elegantly bound, and the volume is a credit to its pub- 
lishers. We are much pleased with this volume, and especially 
at the evidence of prosperity which it presents. As we pre- 
dicted upon the appearance of the first number, it has come ta 
. stay, and we are now more convinced of this than before. 

Acute G>ntagfous Diseases* By William M. Welch, M.D., 
and Jay F. Schamberg, A.B., M.D, 8vo, pp. 781. Illus- 
trated with 109 engravings and 61 full-page plates. [Phila- 
delphia and New York : Lea Brothers & Co. 1905. ' Price, 
cloth, $5.00 net; leather, $6.00 net ; half morocco, $6.50 net. 

The book before us is one which is destined to create a 
place for itself. The authors are capable men and such as 
have established themselves as authorities in dermatology. 
They have had an extensive experience in the subjects with 
which this work deals, and they are both competent and have 
the right to speak of them with authority. We do not know 
of any two better or competent authors that we could have 
chosen to undertake this task, and the manner in which they have 
acquitted themselves confirms us still more in this opinion. 
They have Jiad a large experience and they have profited of it 
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in a manner which, for many years to come, will be both in- 
teresting and profitable to their medical colleagues. This is 
evidenced by the book before us, and we are sure that there is 
no better one which has been issued from the English press for 
many years and it will be many more before a better one appears. 

The Contagious Diseases which are considered are, small pox, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria principally, and in addition many 
cases of vaccinia, measles, chickenpox, rubella, typhus fever, 
etc., are discussed. The authors did not want to take up the 
infectious diseases as this would necessitate too large a work, 
and after all it is the contagious diseases which are of the 
most interest to the general practitioner. And it is this very 
practical every-day information which is given. The Philadel- 
phia Municipal Hospital offers almost unlimited opportunities 
for the study of contagious diseases, and the authors, as con- 
sulting physicians, have had an opportunity of making daily 
personal study of the many patients who have come under their 
charge. This has enabled them to study nearly ten thousand 
cases each of small pox, scarlet fever and diphtheria, not to 
mention the very many cases of the diseases enumerated above. 
Much attention has been very properly given to diagnosis and 
symptoms, as they certainly deserve, and added to this treatment 
and pathology have been given that prominence which they de- 
serve. 

Whilst vaccination may not be a disease, in the strict 
acceptance of the term, it is so nearly related to small pox both 
in its prophylactic function and as a possible complicating 
factor, that the authors have very * properly given it more than 
ordinary prominence in this work. Typhus fever also receives 
a deserved consideration, as it does not seem to be as well un- 
derstood as it should be. Too many have been satisfied with- a 
fair knowledge of typhoid fever under the false impression that 
it is a simple modification of the more severe affection. In 
this manner the various contagious diseases have been most 
thoroughly and completely elucidated, measles, chicken pox, 
and rubella obtaining full consideration. Scarlatina and 
diphtheria have been accorded the consideration which their 
danger and importance deserve. In fact, every subject hag 
been entered into with thoroughness, and yet the book never 
grows wearisome at any point, the authors being masters of 
diction of a sort that makes reading a pleasure as well as a 
source of profit and invites a second reading of nearly every page. 

One of the great features of this work is the illustrations. 
They are certainly numerous enough and all are original. The 
plates are unexcelled and cover all the phases of the various 
subjects with which the authors deal. They ace unusually clear 
and well made, showing expert photography in the highest style 
of the art. A particularly good point is the production of cases on 
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The author of the volume before us was Dr. l^amuel Warren, 
best known as the author of ' Ten Thousand a Year.'' The 
present volume first appeared in serial installments in Black- 
wQod^s Magazine and he did much to make that publication 
prosperous. The author was a rival of Dickens and Bulwer in 
the estimation and hearts of the English people, and also en- 
deared himself to the American public. His stories were rather 
disconnected but always interesting, and his career as a promi- 
nent lawyer gave him unusual opportunities to observe incidents 
in life such as present themselves to the physician. To some 
the majority of the stories may seem grewsome, but after all 
life is as much of a tragedy as it is a comedy. The present 
collection of well nigh forgotten tales has been very ably edited 
by Mr. Moulton, who has well succeeded in eliminating and 
condensing in such a manner that the matter is more interest- 
ing and never gets tiresome. There are fifteen stories each one 
of which is in the highest degree interesting. They are as 
follows : Early Strusigles of a Young Doctor ; Cancer ; A 
Scholar's Deathbed, very powerful ; Preparing for the House ; 
Intriguing and Madness, a good study in lunacy ; The Broken 
Heart ; Consumption ; The Spectral Dog, a story of hallucina- 
tions ; A Man About Town ; Grave Doings ; The Spectre-Smitten ; 
The Martyr Philosopher ; The Statesman, Rich and Poor ; and 
The Thunder Struck, a pathetic tale of catalepsy. It will be 
seen that the author deals with a sufficient variety of subjects, 
and each one is invested with interest and the subjects are 
handled with the trained skill of an artistic narrator. We have 
certainly read the stories with increased interest despite the fact 
that we had already done so a number of years ago. 

The present volume is illustrated with five artistically 
executed full-page plates, every one of which tells its own story 
as only a well executed picture can. They are : Queen Louise, 
A Visit to the Convalescent, Story of a Wounded Officer, and 
The Sick Wife. The book is handsomely printed in large type 
on hand-laid paper, with uncut leaves, deckel edge, and in 
fact an edition de luxe, the extra binding and gilt top making 
it worthy of being placed on the shelves of any library or of 
occupying the place of honor on a parlor table. We are much 
pleased with this volume of the Doctor's Recreation Series. 

The Development of the Human Body. A Manual of Human 
Embryology. By J. Playpair McMurrich, A.M., Ph.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 539. With 
Two Hundred and Seventy-two Illustrations. [Philadelphia : 
P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. Price, $3.00 net. 

Embryology has ever been a fascinating study and has been 
one of the most important studies in conneotion with anatomy. 
Instead of this latter being a mere collection of dry facts it is 
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rendered a most interesting study when aided by embryology 
and the study of development, a course which has been adopted 
by the best European anatomists and is being followed by 
Americans with much advantage. For this reason a work 
dealing with the development of the human body acquires an 
added value to all students of human anatomy, and its ancillary 
studies. Works on embryology are numerous and the majority 
are European, and they are the best as well. It is true that 
some very full and excellent treatises have been written by a 
few Americans, and the number of smaller works on the same 
subject of native origin is increasing. The popularity of these 
is fully evidenced by the demand for them, and none has been 
more popular than the book before us, which is in its second 
edition in less than two years after the first was issued. 

The many advances made in the subject and more especially 
in organogeny have made a very thorough revision an absolute 
necessity, and this has been done by the author. He has been 
very conscientious in this respect, and the result is a book val- 
uable to pupils and teachers. It is furthermore one which will 
easily lead to a more serious study of teratology and antenatal 
pathology, both of which are beginning to assume their real 
position in medical study. The present edition of the book 
before us is a real as well as valuable improvement on the 
first, and it bears throughout the impress of the work of a thor- 
oughly capable mind. We are much pleased ^t this added evi- 
dence of the progressive spirit of our American teachers, and 
we are also glad to see such a well written contribution to em- 
bryology, which is certain to add a fresh impetus to the studies 
of our younger medical generation. 

As is the custom with the publishers, they have made of this 
a well printed, well bound volume, and have not been sparing 
in the matter of illustrations, all of which are clear and well 
printed. A third will no doubt be demanded in a very short 
time. 

Die Pathologisch-Histologfshcn Untersuchungs-Methoden« Von 

Prof. Dr. G. Schmorl. Dritte neu Bearbeitete Auflage. 
8vo. pp. 327. [Leipzig : Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1905. 
Preis, 8 m. 75. 
The Pathologico-Histologic Methods of Examination. By 
Prof. Dr. G. Schmorl. Third Revised Edition. 8vo. pp. 
327. [Leipzig : F. C. W. Vogel. 1905. Price, marks 8.75. 

This is a most thorough as well as excellent and useful hand- 
book on microscopic technique, written by one whose practical 
knowledge of the subject is universally admitted and whose 
methods are of the best and most simple as well as satisfactory. 
In the book before us he gives the best and most advanced 
methods on the subject with \vhich he deals, and it is certainlj^ 
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one o! the best laboratory guides which we have had the 
pleasure of reading for a long time. Beginning with a consid- 
eration of the instruments to be used, including the drawing of 
microscopic specimens, the author considers the examination 
of fresh specimens. He then considers fixing and hardening 
and the extraction of fat and lime. Next is taken up the in- 
jection of specimens and then sectioning. 

Embedding is considered very fully. Following this is per- 
haps the most important part of the work, that devoted to 
staining, stains and impregnation with metal. Clearing and 
preserving sections is then taken up and followed by another 
very important part for the microscopist, particular methods to 
bring out particular cells and tissues. We are then given a 
review of the methods to be employed in special pathologic 
processes, and in certain tissues and organs. This is by far the 
largest portion of the book, and beyond doubt the one that 
will be most employed. The next three chapters deal respect- 
ively with bacterial examinations, with those of vegetable par- 
asites and with animal parasites, including echinococci, trichina, 
coccidia, etc. An appendix deals with rapid paraffin embed- 
ding after the method of Henke and Zeller. 

We cannot say too many words of praise in commendation 
of this work. It should certainly have its place in every mi- 
croscopic laboratory as it will be in constant use and requisi- 
tion. Students who have used it will continue to utilize it in 
their post-graduate days as it is an indispensable necessity to 
the worker with the microscope. 

An Intfodttction to Chemical Analysis. For Students of Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. By Elbert W. Rockwood, 
M.D.,Ph.D. Second Revised Edition. 8vo. pp. 255. Illus- 
trated. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

That a knowledge of chemistry and more especially of 
chemical analysis is of the highest importance to both the 
physician and pharmacist no one will deny. And the further 
fact will impress itself as true, that analysis will imbue the sub- 
ject of chemistry with interest where before it was nothing but 
a bugbear. The author of the little book before us has made 
it such as to lead students to a desire of our knowledge of the 
subject. He has also not confined himself to wet analysis but he 
also gives the elements of blow-pipe analysis which is of particular 
value to the dental student. The book has undergone but slight 
changes since the first edition was issued and the general style has 
been retained. Volumetric analysis is also given as well as the 
chemical methods of detecting the principal poisons. All of 
these things are encompassed in a small volume, which will 
readily recommend itself to teachers and not prove irksome to 
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students as many larger works would. It is a book which can 
be safely recommended to teachers as it will render their 
students more efficient and interested in chemistry. 

The Detection of Poisons and Strong Drugs* Including the 
Quantitative Estimation of Medical Principles in Certain 
Crude Materials. By Dr. Wilhelm Autenrieth. Author- 
ized Translation from the Third Enlarged German Edition. 
By William H. Warren, Ph.D. Svo. pp. 222. Seventeen 
Illustrations. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Nowadays legal methods and procedures are of such a nature 
that all evidence must be positive, and it is the lot of the 
physician to be called in as an expert in which such questions 
enter. For this reason a training in the detection of poisons 
and strong drugs becomes a necessary part of his professional 
training. This has been recognized long ago on the Continent 
of Europe, and especial efforts have been made to supply this 
training. The author of the book before us has successfully 
taught this subject in the University of Freiburg, and we are 
pleased to note that a fellow townsman has made a good trans- 
lation of this valuable guide. The principal poisons and crude 
drugs have been considered as also blood examination and 
identification. It may be added that the tests for drugs and 
poisons are the ones recommended in the German Pharma- 
copeia, and they are certainly reliable. The author's technique 
is excellent, and the methods such as are not diiSicult to carry 
out by the student or physician. The book is an excellent one, 
and of more than ordinary value. 

Dental Surgery. For Medical Practitioners and Students of 
Medicine. By A. W. Barrett, M.B. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., 
C.D.S.E. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 159. With Illustra- 
tions, [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a very convenient little handbook which will certainly 
be appreciated by every practicing physician and medical 
student. Whilst not intended to supplant the text-books used 
by dental students or in dental colleges, it is a useful little work 
which can supply just that information concerning the teeth 
which every medical practitioner should know and which is not 
usually taught in a medical course. The book is well illustrated 
and the subject is handled in a good manner. Not only are 
the various diseases of the teeth and gums considered, but there 
are excellent chapters on the extraction of teeth, false dentures, 
bridge work, and other subjects which properly enter in the 
domain of dental surgery. A country practitioner at a distance 
from a dentist will find this book of particular value, as it may 
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enable him to save many teeth by preventing their total des- 
truction or extraction until the services of a competent dentist 
may be obtained. 

The Book of Ptescrxptfoas (Beaslet), with an Index of Dis- 
eases and Remedies. Rewritten by E. W. Lucas, F.I.C, 
F.C.S. With an Introduction bv Arthur Latham, M.A., 
M.D.. F.R.C.P. Eighth Edition. 12mo. pp. 366. [Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, 2.00 net. 

This little book is one intended for medical students to use 
at the bedside and in dispensary work. It is a good guide to 
the properties, action, doses and incompatibles of remedies. It 
not only gives the galenical preparations, but it also gives the 
newer ones so that it is a work fully up to date as well 
as reliable in what it gives. It names the various remedies in 
alphabetical order, and mentions the principal salts and prepa- 
rations of each one under its name. It is a little book gotten 
up in very handy form for the pocket, and it will no doubt be- 
come quite popular with medical students as well as every day 
physicians. 

The publishers have produced it in a very good, serviceable 
as well as handy form. It is destined to become the vade 
mecum of many interested in medicine. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



Books Received. — The following books were received during 
the past month, and are reviewed in the present number of the 
Journal : 

Die Pathologisch-Histologischen Untersuchungsmethoden. 
Von Prof. Dr. G. Schmorl. Dritte neu Bearbeitete Auflage. 
8vo. pp. 326. [Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel. 1905. 
Preis, 8 m. 75. 

Dental Surgery, For Medical Practitioners and Students of 
Medicine. By. A. W. Barrett, M.B. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., 
C.D.S.E. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 159. With Illustrations. 
[Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

An Introduction to Chemical Analysis. For Students of 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. By Albert W. Rockwood, 
M.D., Ph.D. Second Revised Edition. Svo. pp. 255, Illus- 
trated. [Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
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Acute Contagious Diseases. By William Welch, M.D., aod 
Jay F. Schamberg, A.B., M.D. 8vo. pp. 781. Illustrated with 
109 Engraviugs and 61 Full-page Plates. [Philadelphia and 
New York : Lea Brothers & Co. 1905. Price, cloth, $5.00 net ; 

leather, $6.00 net ; half morocco, $6.50 net. 

• 

The Book of Prescriptions (Beasley ) with an Index of Diseases 
and Rem€jdie8. Rewritten by E. W. Lucas, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
With an Introduction by Arthur Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Eighth Edition. l2mo. pp. 366. [Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton's Son & Co. 1905. Price, $2.00 net. 

The Development of the Human Body. A Manual of 
Human Embryology. By J. Play fair McMurrich, A.M., 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. pp. 539. 
With Two Hundred and Seventj^-Two Illustrations. [Phila- 
delphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1904. Price, $3.00 net. 

The Doctor's Recreation Series. The Diary of a Late 
Physician. Being a New Edition of Selected Papers. By 
Samuel Warren, D.C.L., F.R.S. Arranged by Charles Wells 
Moulton. 8vo. pp. 379. Illustrated. [Akron, Ohio : The 
Saalfield Publishing Co. 1905. Price, silk cloth, $2.50 per 
volume ; half-morocco, $4.00 per volume. Sold by Subscription 
Only. 

The Detection of Poisons and Strong Drugs. Including the 
Quantitative Estimation of Medicinal Principles in Certain 
Crude Materials. By Dr. Wilhelm Autenrieth. Authorized 
Translation from the Third Enlarged German Edition. By 
William H.Warren, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 222. Seventeen Illustra- 
tions. [Philadelphia : P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Appendicitis; Its History, Anatomy, Clinical Etiology, 
Pathology, Symptomatology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatment, 
Technique of Operation, Complications and Sequels. By John 
B. Deaver, M.D. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged. Imperial 8vo. pp. 492. Containing Sixty-four Full- 
page Plates, Eight of which are Colored. [Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, red buckram, gilt top, 
$7.00 net. 

International Clinics. A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical 
Lectures and Especially prepared Original Articles, on Treat- 
ment, Medicine, Surgery, Neurology, Pediatrics, Obstetrics, 
Gynecology, Orthopedics, Pathology, Dermatology, Ophthal- 
malogy. Otology, Rhinology, Laryngology, Hygiene and Other 
Topics of Interest to Students and Practitioners. By Leading 
Members of the Medical Profession throughout the World. 
Edited by A. O.J. Kelly, A.M., M.D., with the Collaboration 
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of Wm. Osier, M.D.. John H. Musser, M.D., Jas. Stewart, 
M.D., J. B. Murphy, M.D., A. McPhedran, M.D., Thos. M. 
Rotch, M.D., John G. Clark, M.D., James J. Walsh, M.D., 
J. W. Ballantyne,M.D., John Harold, M.D., Edmund Landolt, 
M.D., and Richard Kretz, M.D. With Regular Correspondents 
in Montreal, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Brussels, 
and Carlsbad. Vol. II. Fifteenth Series. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 312. Illustrated. [Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1905. Price, cloth, per volume, $2.00 net. Sold by Subscrip- 
tion Only. 

Abdominal Pain. Its Causes and Clinical Significance. By 
A. Ernest Maylord, M.B., B.S. (Lond.) 8vo. pp. 304. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's Son & Co. 1905. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

Diabetes and its Treatment is the subject of a series of arti- 
cles which have been incorporated in a sixteen page pamphlet 
by Messrs. Battle & Co. of St. Louis. The articles are all writ- 
ten by prominent writers who are authority on the subject, and 
the pamphlet possesses real value and merit. Drs. Robert C. 
Kerner of Louisville, Ky.; J. W. Pearce of La Grange, N. C; 
Jas. A. Knight of Eatonton, Ga.; N. B. Shade of Washington, 
D. C; William Gaylor of Strunk, Ky., are the ones who have 
made this a valuable monograph to the practitioner. Messrs. 
Battle & Co. hold themselves ready to send a copy to any 
physician applying for it. • 

Gray's Anatomy* — Messrs. Lea Brothers & Co. have pleasure 
in announcing a new edition of Gray's Anatomy, to be published 
about midsummer, and embodying nearly two years of labor on 
the part of the editor, J. Chalmers DaCosta, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, and a corps of special assistants. 

Comraensurately with the importance of the largest selling 
medical work ever published, this new edition will present a 
revision so thorough and searching that the entire book has been 
reset in new type. In addition to the changes necessary to 
bring it abreast of the most modern knowledge of its subject, 
several important alterations have been made with the view of 
adapting it still more closely to present-day teaching methods, 
and in fact to anticipate the trend of anatomical work and study. 

Thus, while the older nomenclature is used, the new names 
(B.N. A.) follows in brackets; the section on Embryology and 
Histology at the back of the present *'Gray" has been dis- 
tributed throughout the new edition in the shape of embryo- 
logical, histological and biological references and paragraphs 
bearing directly on the part under consideration, th.us contrib- 
uting to a better and easier understanding. 

The illustrations have come in for their full share of the gen- 
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eral revision, so that at this writing more than 400 new and 
elaborate engravings in black and colors have been prepared. 
** Gray " has always been noted for its richness of illustration, 
but the new edition far exceeds anything that has hitherto 
been attempted. 

No medical text-book has ever approached '' Gray '' in sturdy 
longevity and accumulating strength. Notwithstanding the 
many would-be competitors which during nearly fifty years have 
periodically appeared and endeavored to share its ever-increas- 
ing popularity, this wonderful creation of a genius who lived 
barely long enough to realize that his work was done — how 
well he never knew — goes on and on, each succeeding year 
bringing new friends and strengthening the fealty of the old. 

The editor and publishers have spared neither labor nor 
expense to keep ** Gray "at the forefront of anatomical knowl- 
edge, and there seems to be no reason to doubt that its next 
fifty years will pass as smoothly and as successfully as have 
those past. 
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MELANGE. 



Attidiide of the Medical Profession Toward the Social Evil. 
— Howard A. Kelley, Baltimore {Journal A. M. A., March 4), 
makes a plea for more active personal endeavor on the part of 
the profession and of the public for good morals. IndiflFerence, 
he says, has been the attidude of the past, and its result has 
been a riot of sin and disease, debauchery of police service, 
and corruption of the whole body politic. The alternative of 
government control, advocated by some, is a sanctioning of 
vice and an ignoring of the principles of morality which are 
the basis of all positive law. Experience,* Kelly says, does not 
show that the legalization of vice is any step toward its abol- 
ishment: the effects of legislation in the degradation of the 
medical profession are deplorable. What is needed, he believes, 
is a moral crusade sustained by an intense sense of personal 
responsibility in this matter. 

The Calcutta Library of Science. — Mr. H. C. Sarcar, M. B., 
of Tollygunge, who seems to have undertaken single handed 
the task of providing a public scientific librarj^ for Calcutta, 
has recently issued. a circular showing that he has made en- 
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conraging progress in the first year of his enterprise, thoogh he 
intimates that he has been hampered by lack of publicity and 
by defective confidence in the success of the library. We hope 
that both these impediments will soon be done away with. 

Mr. Sarcar depends upon authors and publishers to add to 
the library by contributions of scientific books and periodicals. 

He gives a list of nineteen gentlemen whom he counts 
among his supporters. Twelve of these are Americans, and all 
but one of the twelve are physicians. One is a Cuban physician, 
three belong to the medical profession of England, one is a 
German pharmacist, and two are gentlemen of Calcutta. 

General Therapeutics in Ocular Diseases. — A. Maitland Ram- 
say, Glasgow, Scotland {Journal A, M. A., March 4), points 
out the danger of a narrow specialism and the necessity of 
paying attention to' the broad principles underlying all rational 
therapeutics, applying this especially to ophthalmology. He 
emphasizes the evil of assigning to local treatment more than 
its proper value and the necessity of a study of the general 
principles of pathology before real progress can be made in the 
treatment of diseases of the eye. He states that local conditions 
can often be explained by a study of the general systemic con- 
dition. Improper feeding with defective elimination, for ex- 
ample, is often the cause of phlyctenular conjanctivitis, and 
this illustration of the general principle is carried out at some 
length in the paper. The importance of assimilation and 
elimination as a basis for rational therapeutics is insisted on, 
and Ramsay emphasizes the importance of rest as an aid to 
nutrition. 

Variola* — W. T. Howard, Jr., Cleveland Ohio (Journal 
A, M, A., April 8), has followed up the study of the organism 
found by Councilman, McGrath, Brinckerhoff and Tyzzer in 
variola and its life cycle. He finds that these bodies in their 
various stages are constantly present in the skin lesions of 
vaccinia and variola, and gives the technic of their study. 

Zenker's fluid is the only fixative that is satisfactory, and it 
is important that the section should be made so as to include 
the whole thickness of the skin. Mallory's is the best methy- 
lene blue eosin stain for these bodies, but other methods, 
such SLS that of Borrel and Weigert's fibrin stain, preceded by 
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carmin, may be used. The bodies stain brilliantly, and with a 
good light and an oil immersion lens should be easily recog- 
nized in properly prepared. specimens. In the later stages of 
disorder the Borrel stain is best. A second cytoplasmic stage 
recognized by Howard and Perkins is found only in well-estab- 
lished variola vesicles, never in vaccinia, so far as known. 

The other stages are the intranuclear ones, already described 
by Calkins, with the exception of one which was not found by 
Howard, and which appears in the later stages of the eruption. 
It is useless to look for cytoplasmic forms (excepting in 
local autoinfections) in late lesions or for the intranuclear forms 
in early ones. The importance of these findings is in the ser- 
vice they may render in the early diagnosis of variola and vac- 
cinia. Howard believes that this can be made in doubtful 
cases with the result of cutting short variola epidemics in their 
beginning. 

Popular Talks on Law* — Copyrighted 1905, by William C. 
Sprague, President, The Sprague Correspondence School of 
Law. — Landlord and tenant. — The tenant's rights to alter the 
premises. Alteration means something more than repair. To 
alter is to change the form or nature — to make different. To 
repair is to retain the form and nature, but to make more 
perfect. The tenant has a right generally to make repairs ; in- 
deed, without anything in the lease to that effect, he is bound 
to hand the property over to his landlord at the expiration of 
his lease in the condition in which he took it, ordinary wear 
and tear excepted. But a tenant has not the right without his 
landlord's consent to make alterations, even if the alterations 
are improvements and admitted to be such by the landlord. 
When one rents premises he is presumed to be satisfied with 
them as they stand and the landlord has the right to expect 
them to remain as at the time the le^se was given, subject to 
his right as against the tenant to have the premises kept up. 

Where premises are rented for a particular purpose known to 
the landlord, the law will presume that the tenant has the 
right to make any alterations reasonably needed to fit the 
premises for the use. Where, however, the landlord does not 
know the purpose, he has a right to expect that they will be 
used for the purpose for which they are naturally fitted without 
alteration. 
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Where in the lease there is a clause stating that the premises 
are ** to be used " for a particular purpose, naming it, the ques- 
tion sometimes arises whether this amounts to a restriction on 
f the use so that, where the tenant uses the property for another 

l, purpose, he has broken his lease. ' There is an uncertainty on 

this point due to a variety of opinions expressed by the courts. 

There is no question, however, in a case where the restriction 

h/. is made positive and definite, as where the lease reads that the 
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fe premises shall be used only for some particular purpose, nam- 

ing it. Where, therefore, the landlord desires to restrain the 
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t tenant from using the premises for any other than a particular 

purpose he should make the restriction positive. 

Alterations, then, without permission of the landlord are in 
general not allowable. The tenant cannot cut a window 
through an outer or inner wall, nor open a fire place, nor erect 
a partition, nor cut a hole through the floors for pipes or wires 
or elevators ; nor can he move a partition to change the shape 
or size of rooms, nor change the place of the staircase, nor 
move the out-buildings, nor destroy trees or flowering shrubs, 
nor change their location ; nor can he move a fence, nor turn a 
grass plot into a garden. 

Tenants may make such alterations as are not permanent in 
their nature where they may be removed at the expiration of 
the lease without injury to the property. 

The ordinary remedy for the landlord where the tenant pro- 
poses to make -an unauthorized alteration is a writ of injunc- 
tion, though a suit for damages will afterwards lie against the 
tenant. 

Reverting again to the matter of use it should be said that 
where there is no restriction as to use contained in the lease, 
yet the tenant may be restrained by the landlord from using 
the premises for a purpose or in a manner contrary to law. 

In our next talk we shall consider the right of the tenant on 
leaving the leased premises to remove fixtures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



Treatment of Felons. — Felons are classed as minor surgery and 
yet many a iinger has been lost through their careless treatment. 
Antiphlogistine is a specific in incipient cases. Apply hot, change 
every 6 or 8 hours and resolution will as a rule occur without the for- 
mation of pus. If pus has already formed incise deeply and freely. 
Thoroughness is essential. Evacuate and cleanse with a suitable anti- 
septic. Insert a drainage tube. Surround the finger with Antiphlo- 
gistine. Cut the drainage tube j^ inch above the surface of the Anti- 
phlogistine. Cover all with absorbent cotton and a bandage. The 
results will be satisfactory. 

Pautanberge's Solution. — After much hesitation I tried this new 
treatment by means of G^lineau Drag^es. To my great delight there 
was immediately a marked improvement, the attacks disappeared and 
I regret that this marvelous remedy was unknown to me eight 'years 
ago. — Andre Foglierini, Loreto de Casinca, Corsica. 

Dr. Salvan (Morris) demonstrates that Pautauberge solution is well 
tolerated, even by the delicate stomachs of children and that it stimu- 
lates the appetite. * ' I have again used your solution for my little girl 
who in January and February had another attack of bronchitis. In 
her case the bronchitis immediately became catarrhal, that is to say 
the bronchi from the onset secreted an abundant muco-purulent dis- 
charge. After having taken your solution regularly for eight days (the 
child is only four years old), the secretion ceased. I noticed each time 
I used the solution that there was, besides the local effect, an imme- 
diate improvement of the appetite and a resulting amelioration, of the 
general condition. I must add that the creosote did not interfere with 
the digestive organs as I had feared. She took the solution in half 
a glassiful of claret and water. I prescribed your solution in four other 
cases, adults with bronchitis, in whom there was an abnormally 
abundant expectoration. The same results were observed in all four 
cases ; rapid diminution of the bronchial secretion and a notable im- 
provement of the general condition after eight or ten days." — Dr. 
Salvan, Morris (Algeria). 

• 

I>ermapurine. — St. Louis, Mo., Aug, 1, 1899. Derma Remedy 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Gentlemen— I take pleasure in stating that I 
have obtained very satisfactory results from Dermapurine soap in those 
dermal conditions requiring a mild antiseptic as well as detergent 
action. I have also found it quite *' up to date " as a surgical soap, 
for cleansing the field of operation and for scrubbing the hands before 
and after operation, quickly removing all disagreeable odors. Lewifl 
G. Tandy, M.D., Lecturer on Operative Surgery, St. Louis College 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

I find Dermapurine an excellent remedy for scalp troubles ; in fact, 
the best I have ever used. Also good for Eczema. I expect to use it 
in the future. J. M. J. Manning, M.D., Almo, Ky. 

I have dsed Dermapurine with great satisfaction , and think it a very 
valuable preparation. Dr. I. L. Moore, Grifl^n, Ga. 

Chicago, November 1, 1899. Derma Remedy Co. : Gentlemen — 
Dermapurine soap is the nearest to perfection for the bath and toilet of 
any soap I ever used. I can highly recommend it for infants and 
adults. I find its use renders and keeps the skin clear, clean, and 
healthy. S. M. Felmlee, M.D. 
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Pas-Avena in Insomnia.— Dr. F. G. Moore, of Roxbury, says : 
It gives me pleasure to testify to the value of Pas- A vena, which I con- 
sider a most valuable remedy for insomnia, and as a powerful' nerve 
tonic and antispasmodic. Having tried it on myself for insomnia, I 
can honestly say it has proved its wonderful soothing influence, and 
far surpasses the coal tar and other preparations, without their uncer- 
tainty and other disagreeable after effects. I must say that this rem- 
edy, Pas-Avena, has a most pleasant soothing way, and its sedative 
and anodyne qualities should be known to every physician, and it 
shall be my pleasure to speak of it wherever I may be called, and pre- 
scribe it whenever indicated. 

Burnham's Soluble Iodine in Syphilis.— It is established by 
the best authorities that mercury in some form, uncombined with 
iodine, is the best treatment in the early stage of the disease. Later 
iodine becomes necessary, and in many cases an alkaline salt may be 
required. Blaud's Mass is suggested as an aid in this connection, as 
it produces both an alkaline and tonic effect. By following this com- 
bined treatment, and giving Burnham's Soluble Iodine in sufficient 
doses, viz. : 5 to 30 minims, very few cases of syphilis should be beyond 
control. 

All that glitters is not gold is a true proposition, but equally 
so is the one that diamonds are often found in dust heaps. The gold 
of this world is often hidden in the most unpromising looking ore, and 
it is he who can recognize its presence who becomes a child of fortune. 
So it is with such good mining propositions as the Humboldt Mining 
and Milling Company whose advertisement occurs on another page of 
the Journal, The opportunity of a life-time is offered, and we advise 
our readers not to touch it as it might make them proud to be possessed 
of riches too suddenly. Some of those who are conservative will do so 
and they will find that plenty of money conduces to comfort to a large 
degree. Verbum sap. 

Antikamnia. — (Therapeutic Indications.) Antikamnia is an 
American product, and conspicuous on this account and because of the 
immense popularity which it has achieved, it is to-day in greater use 
than any other of the synthetically produced antipyretics. The litera- 
ture is voluminous, and clinical reports from prominent medical men 
in all parts of this country, with society proceedings and editorial refer- 
ences, attest its value in actual practice in an endless variety of dis- 
eases and symptomatic affections, such as the neuralgias, rheumatism, 
typhoid and other fevers, headaches, influenza and particularly in the 
pains due to irregularities of menstruation. Antikamnia has received 
more adverse criticism of a certain spiteful kind, particularly directed 
against its origin — and because of its success — than any other remedy 
known ; critics have seemed personally aggrieved because of its Amer- 
ican source, and that it did not emanate from the usual ** color works," 
but their diatribes have fallen fiat as do most persecutions and unreas- 
onable and petty prejudices. The fact stands incontrovertible that 
antikamnia has proved an excellent and reliable remedy, and when 
a physician is satisfied with the effects achieved he usually holds fast 
to the product. That is the secret and mainspring of the antikamnia 
success. It is antipyretic, analgesic, and anodyne, and the dose is 
from 5 to 10 grains, in powder, tablets or in konseals taken with a 
swallow of water or wine. When prescribing Antikamnia, particularly 
in combination with other drugs, it is desirable to specify ** in konseals," 
which are rice flour capsules, affording an unequaled vehicle for ad- 
ministering drugs of all kinds. 
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£rgoapiol (Smith) may be implicitly relied upon to promptly re- 
lieve the most intractable forms of amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, men- 
orrhagia, metrorrhagia, or in fact, any disturbance of the menstrual 
function arising from a disordered condition of the organs of regenera- 
tion. It is an emmenagogue of incomparable excellence. 

Menopause. — Preceding and succeeding the final cessation of ovu- 
lation and menstruation, physical and psychical disturbances of a more 
or less serious character are frequently observed. Ergoapiol (Smith), 
because of its tonic effect upon the female generative system and its 
splendid antispasmodic influences, is of unsurpassed value in the treat- 
ment of the various disturbances incident to this period. 

Aseptic Surgery. — Except under the most favorable hospital 
surroundings, aseptic surgery is the employment of proper antiseptic 
precautions. Since the introduction of antisepsis, innumerable agents 
have been used by the profession — many only temporarily, a few with 
lasting satisfaction. Comparatively few antiseptic agents can be con- 
servatively described as reliable y non-poisonous y non-irritating and 
germicidal. 

Campho-Ph^nique has stood the test for over thirty years, and is now 
in greater favor with exacting surgeons than ever before. Campho- 
Ph^nique not only destroys bacteria, but renders sterile the soil in 
which they would otherwise develop' and combats bacterial toxins 
while promoting the healing process, by stimulating graliulations, not 
by cauterizing them. 

All the advantages of Campho-Ph^nique have been carried into 
Campho-Ph^nique Powder, so that when a dry dressing is desired this 
powder can be used in preference to the liquid form of this superior 
antiseptic. 

Pinus Canadensis (Kennedy's) as applied to Diseased 
Mucous Membrane. — No more healthful, stimulating and generally 
beneficial application can be made to a diseased mucous membrane 
than Kennedy's Pinus Canadensis. 

The Fresh Green May-Pop.— A preparation having the power 
of calming and rejuvenating the nerves and being a concentration of 
the fresh green fruit and leaves of the May- pop, which contains larger 
sedative properties than any other plant, is. essential to the prac- 
titioner who treats nervous diseases peculiar to the months of sjiring. 
Especially is it applicable in the cases of nervous women and teething 
babies, for acute nervousness, from excitement, fevere, menstrual 
periods and childbirth. Such a remedy is Daniel's Conct. Tinct. 
Passiflora Incarnata, which gives a vigorous tone to the entire nervous 
system, without causing the weakening results that follow the use of 
stimulants and which physicians strive to avoid. 

A dose of passiflora taken regularly before retiring cures insomnia 
and appeals with irresistible persuasion to the relief of hysteria, 
hypochondria, neuralgia and kindred diseases. Daniel's Passiflora 
exerts a soothing and hypnotic influence over every form of nerve de- 
bility. 

Sanmetto in Neurasthenia from Overwork in Intellect- 
ual Lines. — I have found Sanmetto useful in several cases of neu- 
rasthenia from overwork in intellectual lines, without being associated 
with sexual irritations or excesses. In those cases where it seemed to 
do the most good there was depression of energy, consequent upon 
exhaustion of the vital forces. As a tonic in such cases it has proven 
satisfactory in a number of instances. M. W. Van Denburg, M.D., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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